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Tue length of time which has elapsed since the death of the 
founder of Methodism, together with the unusually full details of 
his personal history we possess, and a century’s experience of the 
ehing of his system, put us in a fairer position than those who 
lived at an earlier period to pass an equitable judgment upon the 
merits of that extraordinary man. This opening remark is a key- 
note to the strain of the observations that will follow upon John 
Wesley. We are not blind to his faults, but even these will be 
found to have sprung from the sincerity, openness, and native 
simplicity of his character. Southey evidently did not understand 
him, although not wanting in a due share of admiration for the 
subject of his memoir ; while in all those qualities which make the 
expert craftsman he claims an eminence exclusively his own. 
Neither Hampson nor Whitehead, nor Coke and More, nor 
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Watson himself, the rival and castigator of the more recent bio- 
grapher, have produced anything comparable for enchaining 
interest to the work of the late accomplished Laureate. It stands 
alone, a life by which Wesley will be known to a wider extent 
and a more distant day than by any besides. Sectarian sensitive- 
ness may be ruffled at the defectiveness of the representation ; yet 
we know not where, out of the circle of the Wesleyan body, the 
choice of a biographer could have more happily fallen than on 
Robert Southey. His Wesley has all the essentials of a good 
life. It is full and genial ; brings out the best points with consum- 
mate skill, and cannot fail to leave the impression upon the mind 
of every unbiassed reader that a general appreciation of the great 
English Reformer animated his task, and shed a tolerably friendly 
hue over his delineation. 

We regret that we cannot extend our encomium to the notes of 
Coleridge, more damaging certainly to their author from their 
coarsely and studiously depreciating strain than to Wesley. 
Familiar as we are with the incidents of a career that was noto- 
rious for unmanfully shirking all life’s ‘ purposes sublime,’ and 
for wasting in inglorious inaction the extraordinary powers with 
which he was endowed, we confess that nevertheless we never 
contemplated anything he has done or left undone with such pain 
as these discreditable annotations. Coleridge is the last man from 
whom the public will tolerate the censure of a life spent in self- 
denying labour and devotion to the cause of the poor, to which 
England, humanity, and religion, are so greatly indebted. 

We own that we are desirous to give Wesley the benefit of a 
fresh review of his career. We think there is one way of doing 
him justice, in which we have not been preceded by any critic. 
We would fain examine the philosophy of his history on his own 
principles, sum up the results, and thus take the measure of the 
man. ‘There are salient points, as we conceive, in his belief, 
motives, publications, and actions, looming out from. the general 
tenor of his course, on which it were well to take our stand for 
awhile, as affording an advantageous survey of the whole. Could 
we hope to carry our readers with us in our selection of these, we 
might promise ourselves something like a general agreement in 
our conclusions. We should be sanguine, however, beyond all 
warrant of history and precedent, did we anticipate an issue in our 
own case undisturbed by the passions of the present or reflections 
of the past. The premises will be denied, the processes vitiated 
by rampant prejudice on the part of others, even where the light 
of calm contemplation is not disturbed or dimmed by the presence 
of our own. We will to our task notwithstanding, pleasant but 
difficult, applying to it in all its breadth the poet’s creed— 
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‘ Full hard it is to read aright 
The course of heavenly cause, or understand 
The secret meaning of the Eternall might 
That rules men’s waies, and rules the thoughts of living wight.’ 
Faérie Queene, ix. 6. 

The positive merits of John Wesley were distinguished, and 
will come in for discussion when we sum up his character ; mean- 
while we shall take occasion to dwell upon his comparative 
greatness. 

The incidents of history and the objects of nature derive much 
of their impressiveness from the circumstances surrounding both. 
Contrast is essential to grand effects. The massacre at Bethlehem 
— blackness from the infant age of the victims; and the 
rantic leap of Niagara contrasts finely with the oily smoothness of 
the river above the Fall. The voyager near ‘ earth’s central line’ 
—the region of perpetual sun and frequent calm; where the sur- 
face of the sea is unbroken with a billow, yet the bulk of the ocean 
moves together like some monster labouring under an oppressive 
load 

‘ in torrid clime 
Dark heaving, boundless, endless, and sublime ;’-— 


marks the huge sweltering gambols of the whale, and hears the 
loud hiss and rush of the jet he projects into the air, best in the 
cool grey and death-like stillness of the early dawn. The level 
and the quiet of all around convey the most vivid and instanta- 
neous impressions to the watcher’s eye and ear; and ‘ There is 
that leviathan!’ (Ps. civ. 26) bursts from the lips with an assurance 
and a rapture which its unwieldy pas seu/s would not awaken 
amid the stirring activities of day and the distraction of stormier 
scenes and wilder moods. And having traversed under a burning 
summer sun the length of some Swiss valley, and encountered in 
your fatiguing march, knapsack on shoulder and staff in hand, the 
varieties of mid-winter temperature by the mer de glace, and the 
heat of the dog-days in deep, serene, and sheltered nooks, where 
air to breathe seems almost as great a rarity as wind to blow, 
where the fumes of the rank vegetation and the wild flowers are 
stifling and unhealthy,—what think you is the fittest time and 
place to hear the thunder of the avalanche, and trace and tremble 
at its fall? It is just at that cool hour when, refreshed at your 
hostelry, your sense of weariness is removed, but sufficient languor 
remains to tame down your mind into harmony with the scene, 
and you wander out some half-mile from your temporary home, 
like the orphan patriarch of old, to meditate at eventide. ‘The sun 
has just set over the Jungfrau or Schreckhorn, and, liberal of its 
cosmetics, has laid its red upon the dead cheek of the everlasting 
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snow. There is not a breeze stirring. The brief twilight is just 
about to close in night. The wing of the last loitering bee has 
been folded in its hive. The beetle has droned his sonorous vesper 
hymn. All is silence, uninterrupted by a sound, except perchance 
at distant intervals the faint bleat of the goat on the rock high 
overhead, or the whistle of some shepherd-pipe in the hand of the 
rustic returning from his labour :— 


‘for here the patriarchal days 

Are not a pastoral fable ; pipes in the liberal air 

Mix with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd.’ 
Then on the startled ear that has been learning wisdom at the 
feet of silence bursts a crack, like the sharp instantaneous report 
of a rifle, followed and drowned on the moment by a confused 
rustle, hoarse rumble, and afterwards a heavy thunderous sound 
of fall and concussion comparable to nothing so much as the 
cadence of ten thousand woolpacks dropped together upon a 
boarden floor. The danger is not near, but the vibrations of the 
air and the almost breathless hush of the evening make it seem so. 
A mountain of snow and commingled ice has fallen up some gorge 
that debouches into our valley, and a spray of snowy particles, 
which rises cloudwise into the darkening sky, shows the scene and 
the nature of the ruinous visitation. The tranquillity of the hour 
makes the crash more loud, the devastation more appalling. Amid 
lightning, tempest, and thunder, the chief effect had been lost— 
the avalanche had been unnoticed—the crown of majesty had 
fallen unheeded from the monarch mountain's head. 

A phenomenon with like effect appealing to a different sense will 
show itself in other scenes. As the traveller approaches Rome 
from the south, leaving Naples with its charms and its cheats, its 
lazzaroni and its liveliness, its exquisite sky and sea, with its exe- 
crable superstition, dirt, and frivolity behind ; but notwithstanding 
all its drawbacks, where 


‘ Simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth all the joys that life elsewhere can give,’ 


and passing the sounding sea, and the dismal marish, lofty Terra- 
cina, and lowly Fondi, at length tops the range that encloses 
the Campagna southward, what object is it chiefly arrests the eye ? 
In that great ocean of a plain, a hundred miles by fifty, the seeming 
crater of some gigantic volcano with its sulphur streams and its 
noisome stenches, like a barque upon the waters floats imperial 
Rome, the object most conspicuous in the eternal city the wondrous 
cupola, which speaks her the queen of architectural grandeur, 
resting like a diadem upon her brow, and bearing no remote 
resemblance to the tiara of her pontiff ruler ;—nothing besides can 
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arrest the gaze. The eye takes in in its sweep the mountain line 
of the northern and eastern horizon, Soracte empurpled by dis- 
tance with its sister ridges on the right, the silver sea with Ostia 
on the left. It marks the ruins that here and there stud the plain, 
the tombs, the towns, the towers, the arches, and the igainie 
the long reaches of which last stretch in picturesque continuity 
here and there, like a caravan of mules winding over the sierras 
of Granada. We stand on the brow of Albano, sheltering our- 
selves from the midday sun under the shade of some broad plane- 
tree, or luxuriant elm, or embowering vine, and see—we cannot 
but see—the tomb of Pompey, the ruins of Boville, Frattochie, 
Torre di Mezza Via, perhaps even Metella’s tomb, and catch 
— now and then of the unequalled Via Appia, its geome- 
trical rectitude in striking contrast with the serpentining Tiber ; 
but above all, and beyond all, we look upon that group in the 
centre of the picture, that lone mother of dead empires, ‘ the 
Niobe of nations’-—Rome. All objects besides are unattractive ; 
the mountains too distant, the ruins too bare, the wild flowers of 
this huge prairie too minute and commonplace for special atten- 
tion ; all things near the soil, too, quiver in the dazzling light and 
burning heat of noon ; but high above the undulating vapour, and 
towering in its Parian whiteness up into an angelic sky, rises the 
colossal creation of Buonarotti’s genius. We glance at other 
objects; we gaze at this. It breaks the line of our northern hori- 
zon with a pomp and pretension that nothing besides can dare. It 
looms out of the bosom of the ‘ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable’ 
foreground, a pleasant and most exciting landmark, an ecclesias- 
tical Eddystone, in the unbillowy sea of the Campagna. This 
greatest of man’s works, which would be insignificant beside the 
works of God—the Alps or the nearer Apennines, is here great, 
comparatively so, just as a man of five feet stature would be a 
giant among Lilliputians of one. We speak not of its moral 
interest, that is superlative and enchaining, but of its material 
inches, whereby it overtups almost every object within a circuit 
of twenty miles. Look from any extremity of the Campagna to 
the centre, and St. Peter's, like a stone Saul, overmeasures all 
competing altitudes by the head and lofty shoulders. 

And this brings us, by a roundabout way possibly, to the point 
at which we aim—a comparative estimate of the greatness of John 
Wesley by the littleness of the times in which he lived. Our 
purpose has been too obvious, we trust, to need the application of 
our figures. We mean simply to imply that Wesley was that 
waterspout and snowy spray-jet, roaring in the stillness of morn- 
ing, and arched over the calm surface of the sea on the grey 
canvas of the horizon ;—Wesley that ice-crash rasping down the 
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mountain-side, startling the ear of silence in Helvetian solitudes, 
upsetting the equilibrium of all things, shaking the earth and 
air and the listener’s frame, like the spasm of an earthquake ;— 
Wesley, in fine, that dome, ‘ the vast and wondrous dome,’ lofty 
in proportions, perfect in symmetry, suspended in mid-air, by the 
happy conception of him whose great thought, like all great 
thoughts, was manifestly inspired, ‘a heavenly guest, a ray of 
immortality,’ and which aérial pile, wander where we will within 
its range, is the attracting centre of vision, the cynosure of all eyes. 

In the particular field Wesley took upon him to cultivate, he 
stood alone, or almost alone, and his position adds magnitude to all 
his dimensions. He fills the picture. It were scarce exaggera- 
tion to travestie the Grand Lewis’s terse egotism, ‘ The State! 
that is I,’ and put it into our reformer’s mouth at the commence- 
ment of his career—‘ Religion! that is I.’ The religious sensi- 
bility of England lay dead or chained in ‘the breathless, hushed, 
and stony sleep’ of the Princess Dormita and her retinue in the 
fairy tale. He alone seemed awake to the exigencies of the 
times, the responsibilities of the ministry, the corruption of man- 
ners, and the value of souls. This statement will of course be 
understood with all the qualification truth demands on behalf of 
some exemplary parish clergymen who sparsely enlightened the 
darkness around them, but who never passed into the broad sun- 
shine of general reputation or extensive influence. ‘There were 
those, we gladly own, who bowed not the knee to the prevailing 
dissoluteness or indifference; but, like angels’ visits, these were 
few and far between. And it is not to be denied that in many 
non-conformist places of worship, under the combined influence of 
the persecutions of earlier years, general contempt, and their 
close-borough constitution and government which took them out 
of the healthful and conservative current of public opinion, vital 
religion was becoming a name, and the doctrine of the Cross 
passing into ‘another Gospel’ in which the Cross had no place. 
Arianism, with stealthy steps, was creeping in upon the fold of 
Presbyterianism ‘for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy,’ while 
Independency either withered into a cold protest against the esta- 
blished episcopacy, shot into seed in the unhealthy luxuriance of 
hyper-Calvinism, or was too insignificant to be of any account 
whatever in an ecclesiastical notice of the period. 

The general condition of the Church of England was deplorable. 
There was no lack of learning and respectability in many quar- 
ters, but as a whole its state could not satisfy a conscientious 
observer. The study of the Greek language and the introduction 
of the theology of the Greek school since the Reformation, together 
with various political causes, had combined to produce a latitudi- 
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narian and moderated style of preaching and acting amongst the 
clergy at large. The best men were most entirely under the influ- 
ences we have named. Their learning, their enlightened hatred of 
the fanaticism under the Commonwealth, and an honourable sense 
of the advantages of their position, made them carefully shun 
the excesses of non-conforming zeal, and generously avoid giving 
offence to conscientious dissenters. ‘The names of Tillotson and 
Tennison, Doctors Samuel Clark and Jortin, will tolerably fairly 
represent the reigning spirit of the better part of the clerical body 
about the commencement of the eighteenth century, while others 
were contented to be as devoid of evangelical unction as they, 
without their accomplishments and decent behaviour. But in the 
ministry of souls moderation is madness, and want of zeal death. 
Men betake themselves to a formal minister as they do to the 
gravedigger, an inevitable but unpleasant functionary, whose ser- 
vices they never relish, and whose inane moralities cannot edify. 
Such unfortunately was the ecclesiastical condition of England 
when the Wesleys arose, and it is no breach of charity to aver, 
that, weighed in the balances of heaven, the existing ministry 
throughout the country was found at that period, as to its most 
exalted aims and divine results, utterly wanting. We are not 
blind to the subordinate advantages a widely-established corpora- 
tion of more or less educated men must entail upon a land, men 
by their profession the friends of order, decency, and humanity ; 
but at the same time we cannot forget that the church is neither 
a police-court, a philosophical school, nor an almonry. Men may 
be mild magistrates, wise teachers, exemplary country gentlemen, 
without fear and without reproach on the score of morals and 
manners, and yet be destitute of the spirit of their office and 
ignorant of its claims. We draw the veil over anything worse 
which presents itself for comment in the clerical profession at that 
period. There was enough in the aspect of the times, even upon 
the most indulgent showing, to make the mission of some such 
agent as John Wesley a necessity as imperative as the mission of 
one of the judges in the straits and abjectness of Israel, or the 
requisitions of the economic law that the demand regulates the 
supply. 

In such circumstances was Providence nurturing a man for the 
hour, while the hour was as divinely and obviously prepared for 
the man. And neither from kingly courts nor cloistered cells was 
the hero of ‘this strange eventful history’ to come—the man that 
was to work wider change upon the religious and social aspect of 
England than has ever been effected by any reformer since Chris- 
tianity visited our shores. In truth, his sympathies were neither 
with the monk nor the monarch, but, a child of the people, as all 
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great reformers have been, his sympathies were with the masses, 
the men from whom he sprung. He was reared amid obscurity, 
poverty, and rebuke,—rebuke that implied no disgrace, poverty 
which piety hallowed, obscurity that bred no discontent—and he 
never forgot the discipline of his childhood nor the tradition of 
his poor but godly parentage, and his heart ever found its most 

enlal soil amid the humble, holy, and enduring people of God. 

f ambition, with which he has been most recklessly charged, he 
seems to have been absolutely incapable, except the ambition of 
doing good. He had rather suffer any day than shine. In fact, 
to suffer, if by that be meant to labour to fatigue, and self-denial 
to austerity, became a necessity of his nature, while to shine was 
as deliberately rejected as this was pursued. And it was this 
thorough oneness of mind, propension, and condition with the 
people which prompted and controlled his career. He looked at 
the: Man through the frieze jacket of careful thrift and ‘the 
looped and windowed raggedness’ of abject penury; yea, he 
looked at him in the haunts of vice and the prison-house of the 
criminal, and saw written upon him even there, in indubitable 
presence, the image, though sorely mutilated, of God, just as be- 
neath the jewelled cap of maintenance and the purple of nobility 
he saw no more. Not knowing therefore, or not heeding the dis- 
tinctions that obtain among men, the object of his ministry was 


Man. He was swayed by no class predilections, or unsocial par- 
tialities, save that his high sense of duty and the special demands 
of his mission made him era 4 the friend of the friendless 


and the comforter of the lowly. In this aspect of his work his 
imitation of Christ was pre-eminent, that his labour of love was 
specially consecrated ‘to seek and to save that which was lost.’ 

But we anticipate, and must glance at the boy Wesley, and 
the circumstances which proved the Campus Martius to train him 
for his lifelong conflict ‘with the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, with spiritual wickedness in high places.’ 

Close bordering on the winding Trent, in one of the richest 
portions of Lincolnshire, is the parish and manor of Epworth, the 
church standing upon an elevation reached by a gentle ascent 
about four miles from the river, but shaded from view by a 
shoulder of the hill. Right well do we remember our pilgrimage 
to that memorable spot a few short months ago, our readers ma 
divine the day by consulting their almanacks for the birthday of 
our gracious Queen, in the year of our Lord 1848. This occa- 
sion, as we are loyalists to the very core of our nature, we never 
fail to observe as a holiday, we and all our house. The heavens 
smiled propitiously on our purpose, for never did a brighter spring 
sun pour gladness into the heart than that which shone upon us 
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as we crept blithely along the road that gradually swept up from 
the ferry. Our sensations we will not attempt to describe as we 
paced the pathway of the quiet old country town, where the first 
relic we picked up was the characteristic one of a torn page of 
the New Testament. Enthusiasm upon paper is vapid as the lees 
of wine; it wants the first element of enthusiasm—life. The 
imagination of our readers must supply the want of graphic power 
in our pen. Suffice it to say that it was with more than common 
emotion we looked upon the font where the man whose genius 
made the celebrity of the place had been baptized; upon the 
communion table where Wesley had often officiated, yet whence 
he had been rudely repulsed by an intemperate and ungrateful 
priest, who had owed his all to the Wesleys ; on the tombstone of his 
father, which on that occasion and subsequently served the itinerant 
John for a pulpit, from which he addressed weeping multitudes in 
the churchyard ; on the withered sycamore beneath whose shade 
he must have played; and finally, through the courtesy of the 
rector, the Hon. and Rev. Charles Dundas, on the parsonage, now 
scarcely recognizable for the same from the improvement it has 
received at the hand of wealth guided by the eye of taste, though 
old Jeffrey’s room still retains much of its ghostliness. ‘The day 
that revealed to us all these and sundry memorabilities is one to 
be noted with chalk in our calendar. 

The lower ground of the isle of Axholme, in the midst of which 
‘Epworth stands, had from time immemorial been subject to almost 
constant submersion from the river, and was little better than a 
Mere, the title Leland gives it in his Itinerary. Its value, how- 
ever, was so obvious to the eyes of both natives and foreigners 
that a charter to drain this whole country side was given to Cor- 
nelius Vermuyden in the time of the Stuarts, and the thing was 
done, to the rescue of a considerable part of the king’s chase from 
the dominion of the lawless waters, and to the increase of the 
arable and pasture land of the neighbourhood to the extent of 
many thousand acres of ‘a fine rich brown loam, than which there 
is none more fertile in England.’ To this parish the father of our 
hero was presented in the year 1693 as a reward for his merits in 
defending from the press the Revolution of 1688. The living 
was of inconsiderable amount, under 200/. per annum, but by no 
means contemptible to a waiter upon Providence, whose clerical 
income had never before averaged 50/. per year, and was the 
more agreeable as it promised to lead to something better, since 
the ground of his present advancement was the recognition in high 
places of the opportune loyalty of the literary parson. Here, 
with a regularly increasing family, without any corresponding in- 
crease of stipend, the exemplary rector laboured for ten years - 
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the birth of his son John, ‘ contending with low wants and lofty 
will,’ with the dislike and opposition’ of his unruly parishioners, 
with his own chafed tempers and disappointed expectations, with 
serious inroads upon his income by fire and flood, and with the 
drag-chain of a poverty that — upon the means of subsist- 
ence, and which his literary labours availed little to lighten. Few 
things are more impressive than the peep he gives us into his 
domestic history in his half jocular, half serious defence from the 
ungenerous charges of his elder brother Matthew, that he had not 
turned his resources to such good account for his family as he 
might have done. He calls his letter ‘John O’Style’s apology 
against the imputation of his ill husbandry.’ 
After some prelimininary matter, he thus proceeds :— 


‘ When he first walked to Oxford he had in cash 22, 5s. 

‘He lived there till he took his bachelor’s degree, without any pre- 
ferment or assistance except one crown. 

‘By God’s blessing, on his own industry, he brought to London 
10/. 15s. 

‘When he came to London he got deacon’s orders and a cure, for 
which he had 28/. in one year; in which year for his board, ordination 
and habit, he was indebted 30/., which he afterwards paid. 

‘Then he went to sea, where he had for one year 70J., not paid till 
two years after his return. 

‘ He then got a curacy of 30/. per annum, for two years, and by his 
own industry he made it 60/. per annum. 

‘He married and had a son, and he and his wife and child boarded 
for some years in or near London, without running into debt. 

‘He then had a living given him in the country, let for 50/. per 
annum, where he had five children more; in which time, and while he 
lived in London, he wrote a book* which he dedicated to Queen Mary, 
who gave him a living in the country [Epworth], valued at 200/. per 
annum, where he remained for nearly forty years, and wherein his 
numerous offspring amounted with the former to nineteen children. 

‘Half of his parsonage-house was first burnt, which he rebuilt ; 
some time after the whole was burnt to the ground, which he rebuilt 
from the foundations, and it cost him above 400/., besides the furniture, 
none of which was saved ; and he was forced to renew it. 

‘Some years after he got a little living [Wroote] adjoining to his 
former, the profits of which very little more than defrayed the expenses 
of serving it, and sometimes hardly so much, his whole tithe having 
been in a manner swept away by inundations, for which the parishioners 
had a brief; though he thought it not decent for himself to be joined 
with them in it. 

‘Many years he has been employed in composing a large book,” 
whereby he hopes that he may be of some benefit to the world, and in 
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a degree amend his own fortunes. By sticking so close to his work he 
has broke a pretty strong constitution, and fallen into the palsy and 
gout. Besides, he has had sickness in his family, for the most of the 
years since he was married. 

‘ His greater living seldom cleared more than five score pounds per 
annum, out of which he allowed 20/. a-year to a person who married 
one of his daughters. Could we on the whole fix the balance, it would 
easily appear whether he has been an ill husband, or careless and idle, 
and taken no care of his family. 

‘ Let all this be balanced, and then a guess may easily be made of 
his sorry management. He can struggle with the world but not with 
providence ; nor can he resist sickness, fires, and inundations.’ 


The defence is able and satisfactory, and our sympathies gather 
round the ‘busy bee” whose active industry and zeal could not 
shield his hive from spoliation and misfortune, while many a con- 
temporary drone surfeited in abundance, and wore out a useless 
life in luxury, self-indulgence, and criminal ease. Ere his son 
John, the future father of Methodism, had completed his third 
year, the rector of Epworth was in gaol for debt. The exaspera- 
tion of party, which “ took no means to allay but rather chafed 


and provoked, for he gloried in his ‘church and state politics’ 
being ‘sufficiently edevated,’* brought down upon him the unmanly 


vengeance of his creditors, and they spited their political opponent 
by throwing him into prison. This affliction brought him friends, 
who succeeded in procuring his release after an incarceration of 
some months, but neither enlarged his resources, nor increased his 
prudence. He seems to have been a sternif a faithful pastor, and 
when called to encounter prejudices, to have met them with pre- 
judices as virulent of his own. 

Into such a home as all this bespeaks, needy but not sordid, 

overty-stricken yet garnished by high principle and dogged reso- 
ution, full of anxieties for temporal provision, yet free from the 
discontent that dishonours God, was John Wesley ushered, on the 
17th of June, 1703. For all that made the comfort of that home, 
the joy of his childhood and the glory of his riper years, the great 
reformer was indebted to his mother, as who, that is ever great or 
good, is not. 

Never was child more fortunate in a maternal guide than young 
Wesley, and never could mother claim more exclusively the credit 
of her son’s early training. At eleven years of age he left home 
for the Charterhouse-school, London, but up to that period he was 
educated by his mother. Literary composition, correspondence, 
and parochial and secular duties fully employed his father ; but 
amid the domestic cares of fifteen living children, his pious and 
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gifted mother found time to devote six hours daily to the education 
of her family. We scarcely know where we could light upon a 
document which can parallel with this which we subjoin, for its 
good sense, piety, and sound appreciation of the infant mind. 


‘In order to form the mind of children,’ observes this excellent 
mother and teacher, in a letter to her son in after years explanatory of 
her method of procedure, ‘ the first thing to be done is to conquer their 
will, To inform the understanding is the work of time, and must with 
children proceed by slow degrees, as they are able to bear it; but the 
subjecting the will is a thing that must be done at once, and the sooner 
the better ; for, by neglecting timely correction, they will contract a 
stubbornness and obstinacy which are hardly ever after conquered ; and 
never without using such severity as would be as painful to me as to 
the child. In the esteem of the world they pass for kind and indulgent 
whom I call eruel parents, who permit their children to get habits 
which they know must be afterwards broken. When the wi of a 
child is subdued, and it is brought to revere and stand in awe of its 
parents, then a great many childish follies and inadvertencies may be 
passed by. Some should be overlooked and others reproved : but no 
wilful transgression ought to be forgiven children without chastisement 
less or more, as the nature and circumstances of the offence may require. 
I insist upon conquering the will of children betimes, because this is 
the only strong and rational foundation of a religious education, with- 
out which both precept and example will be ineffectual. But when 
this is thoroughly done, then a child is capable of being governed by 
the reason and piety of its parents, till its own understanding comes to 
maturity, and the principles of religion have taken root in the mind. 

‘I cannot dismiss this subject yet. As self-will is the root of all 
sin and misery, so whatever cherishes this in childien ensures their 
wretchedness and irreligion ; whatever checks and mortifies it promotes 
their future happiness and piety. ‘This is still more evident if we con- 
sider that religion is nothing else than doing the wil/ of God, and not 
our own; that the one grand impediment to our temporal and eternal 
happiness being this self-will, no indulgence of it can be trivial, no 
denial unprofitable. Heaven or hell depends on this alone. So that 
the parent who studies to subdue it in his child, works together with 
God in the renewing and saving a soul. The parent who indulges it, 
does the devil’s work, makes religion impracticable, salvation unattain- 
able, and does all that in him lies to damn his child, soul and body, 
for ever. 

‘Our children were taught, as soon as they could speak, the Lord’s 
Prayer, which they were made to say at rising and bed time constantly ; 
to which, as they grew older, were added a short prayer for their 
parents, and some portion of Scripture, as their memories could bear. 
They were very early made to distinguish the Sabbath from other days. 
They were taught to be still at family prayers, and to ask a blessing 
immediately after meals, which they used to do by signs before they could 
kneel or speak. They were quickly made to understand that they 
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should have nothing they eried for, and instructed to speak respectfully 
for what they wanted.’ 


We must be excused for making one other short extract, on 
the ground of its great wisdom and beauty. Among several bye 
laws enumerated for the government of the children, the following 
occur :— 


‘3. That no child should ever be chid or beat twice for the same 
fault; and that if they amended, they should never be upbraided with 
it afterwards. 

‘4, That every signal act of obedience, especially when it crossed 
their own inclinations, should be always commended, and frequently 
rewarded, according to the merits of the case. 

‘5. That ifever any child performed an act of obedience, or did any 
thing with an inéention to please, though the performance was not well, 
yet the obedience and intention should be kindly accepted, and the child 
with sweetness directed how to do better in future.’ 


There is much more of equal excellence, but we forbear. 

Passing from under the tutelage of his accomplished mother, 
young Wesley became at the Charterhouse a sedate, quiet, 
and industrious pupil. The regularity of system which cha- 
racterised the man was even then visible in the boy, taking his 
methodical race round the garden thrice every morning. His 
excellent habits were rewarded by the esteem of his masters, and 
his election six years devel to Christ’s Church College, 
Oxford. At the University he maintained the reputation for 
scholarship acquired at school, and ere long was chosen a I'ellow 
of Lincoln, and appointed Greek Lecturer and Moderator of the 
Classes to the University. And here properly begins the religious 
life of the young reformer. Prior to his ordination, which took 
place in 1725, he had devoted himself to such a course of reading 
as he considered most likely to conduce to his spiritual benefit, 
and qualify him for his sacred office. Upon the mind of one so 
religiously and orderly brought up, the Ascetic Treatises of Thomas 
a Kempis, and Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, would naturally 
make a deep impression, the more as their earnest strain would 
contrast so favourably with the epicurean insouciance, or the stolid 
fatalism of his classic favourites. The highest effort of Pagan 
heroism and philosophy was to invite their dead to the feast and 
orgie, and mock at death by crowning him with towers, while of 
all the sublimer objects of life they were as ignorant as to its more 
serious duties they were unequal. Surfeited with their dainties 
which he had relished as a child, when he became a man he put 
away childish things with the loathing of a matured and higher 
taste. Assistant to his father for two years in the adjacent living 
of Wroote, and engaged thus in the actualities of the ministry, his 
soul 
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soul found more and more occasion for self-examination, self- 
renunciation, and devotion to the solemn work of his calling. Im- 
pressions deepened upon his mind, which could not fail to issue in 
great good to the church of Christ, impressions made by his tem- 
per of body, early training, and the studies and duties of his 
vocation. His views were very imperfect of the doctrines of Grace, 
but his heart was undergoing that process of preparation for their 
full disclosure and ready reception which might be resembled 
to turning up the fallow ground. He was not far from the 
kingdom of God. While the young clergyman was engaged in 
the searchings of heart attendant upon his early experience, and 
was prosecuting the labours of his country cure, God was matur- 
ing at Oxford a system of events which was to issue in the result 
he sought—light to the understanding, peace to the conscience, 
purity to the life, and an assured sense of the Divine forgiveness. 
Charles Wesley, the younger brother, during John’s two years’ 
absence on his cure, seemed to have waked all at once from the 
religious apathy of his under-graduate course, and falling in with 
two or three young men of kindred feelings with his own, they 
associated for mutual improvement and religious exercises. They 
received the Sacrament weekly, and practised certain very obvious 
but very unusual austerities in regard to food, raiment, and 
amusements, quite sufficient to draw upon them general observa- 
tion. The world, which has a keen sense of the ridiculous, saw 
in all this only oddity and folly, and in sooth it is no necessary 
adjunct of real religion—perhaps thought it something still less 
worthy of respect—hypocrisy, and love of notoriety. But observers 
could have borne even with these defects better than with what 
they found in the enthusiastic objects of their dislike—earnest 
practical godliness, which intimidation could not daunt nor ridicule 
shame. ‘They gave these parties, therefore, the names of Sacra- 
mentarians, Bible-bigots, Bible-moths, the Holy, and the Godly 
Club. But from the orderly method of their life, the name Me- 
thodists, that of an ancient sect of physicians, gradually stuck to 
the latter party, one not altogether new in its applications to re- 
ligion any more than the Puritans (Cathari) of an earlier date. 
This title they neither sought nor shunned. If it gave no glory 
it implied little reproach. But they justified their religious views 
by the practical value of their measures. They could appeal to 
their works as their best vindication. ‘Their acquittal were tri- 
umphant were the tree of their profession judged by its fruits. 
We know not where, out of the Gospels, a more successful appeal 
is made in favour of practical godliness, the religion of good sense 
and good works, than in the document we are about to submit to 
our readers. Never was there less enthusiasm, fanaticism, rant 
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(O si sie omnia !), in any page of letter press—never more con- 
vincing ratiocination, more clear exposition of duty, than in its 
dozen quiet interrogations. 


‘ Whether it does not concern all men, of all conditions, to imitate 
Him, as much as they can, who went about doing good ? 

‘ Whether all Christians are not concerned in that command, while 
we have time let us do good unto all men, especially to those who are 
of the household of faith ? 

‘ Whether we shall not be more happy hereafter the more good we 
do now? 

‘ Whether we may not try to do good to our acquaintance among 
the young gentlemen of the university ? 

‘ Particularly whether we may not endeavour to convince them of 
the necessity of being Christians and of being scholars ? 

* May we not try to do good to those who are hungry, or naked, or 
sick? If we know any necessitous family, may we not give them a 
little food, clothes, or physic, as they want ? 

‘If they can read, may we not give them a Bible or a Prayer Book, 
or a Whole Duty of Man? May we not enquire now and then how they 
have used them, explain what they do not understand, and enforce 
what they do? 

‘ May we not enforce upon them the necessity of private prayer, and 
of frequenting the Church and Sacrament ? 

‘ May we not contribute’ what we are able towards having their 
children clothed and taught to read ? 

* May we not try to do good to those who are in prison ? 

* May we not release such well disposed persons as remain in prisop 
for small debts ? 

‘ May we not lend small sums of money to those who are of any 
trade, that they may procure themselves tools and materials to work 
with ? 

‘ May we not give to them who appear to want it most a little 
money, or clothes, or physic ?’ 


Such is their apology—a probe for the conscience, which searches 
the latent wound, but only searches to heal—a promptuary of 
every good word and work—a brief but weighty preface to a life 
of labour and of love—a whole library of folio divinity in small— 
the casuistry of an honest and good heart resolved in a handful of 
questions—the law that came by Moses, clothed in the inimitable 
grace and truth that came by Jesus Christ—a most Holy Inquisi- 
tion of which no brotherhood need be ashamed—the beatitudes 
of our Lord charged home, and chambered in the heart by the 
impulse of an earnest query—a thema con variazione, making 
melody in the heart unto the Lord while breathing deep-toned 
benevolence toward man. If ever church originated in an unex- 
ceptionable source it was this. If ever one could challenge its 
foundation as resting on the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus — 
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himself being the chief corner-stone, it was this. If ever church 
was cradled, as its Lord was cradled, in supreme glory to God and 
good will to man—if ever church at its birth was an incarnation 
of the first and chief commandment, charity, the sum and end of 
the law, it was this church. ‘This is more than can be said of any 
of the great moral revolutions of the world. Almost all the more 
remarkable changes in human opinion, the truths as well as the 
errors, have been mixed with a considerable alloy of human 
infirmity in their origin and conduct. Envy and selfishness, and 
pride and ambition, have shown themselves in various degrees, as 
moving powers in the world of thought and religion, and though 
the results under Divine superintendence have been overruled to 
good, the process has been faulty. We cannot say, for we do 
not believe, that there was not much of human passion at the 
bottom of the indignant Luther’s breach with Rome, while in- 
genuous Protestantism must blush over the sensuality and cruelty 
of Henry VIII. Even the self-denying non-conformists do not 
show so bright, when we reflect that the majority of them in clos- 
ing their ministry in the church on St. Bartholomew’s day, did 
never perhaps belong to what is popularly called the Church of 
England, nor object so much to the imposition of a particular 
prayer-book, as to any prayer-book at all, being in fact Presby- 
terians and Independents. But here, alike free from the infirmities 
of Aletharch, or Heresiarch, free from selfish aim or end, un- 
fraught with doctrinal pride, uninflated by youthful presumption, 
a few good men go forth, a second college of apestles, ordained 
with a like ordination, having the unction of the Holy One, and 
charged with the same divine mission, ‘to seek and to save that 
which was lost,’ freely receiving from heaven, and freely giving in 
return. Language and imagery would fail us in depicting sooner 
than our soul cease from admiring the purity and sublimity of the 
object these compassionate men sought by their personal conse- 
cration, their visits of mercy, and their prayers : 


‘I can’t describe it though so much it strike, 
Nor liken it—I never saw the like.’ 


Looking down, like the divine humanity of the Son of God from 
the height of his priestly throne, far above every feeling save that 
of sorrow for the sufferings and sins of men, their eyes suffused 
with pitiful tears, and they resolved to do what they could. Suffice 
it to say that, baptized in such a laver as this, the Methodist 
church which has since attained a respectable maturity, has never 
renounced the principles that hallowed its early dedication,—has 
kept the whiteness of its garments unsullied by the pollutions of 
the world, —has raised visibly everywhere the banner of mercy to 
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the bodies and souls of men, and can say still, as it professed 
then, ‘ I am free from the blood of all men.’ 

John Wesley will be found to have given currency by his course 
of action to a set of divine ideas easily acted upon, but not always 
clearly apprehended, which make up the sum of personal religion, 
and without which it may be added personal religion cannot exist. 
This is the philosophy of his career, perhaps very imperfectly 
understood by himself, probably never drawn out by him in a 
systematic form, yet sufficiently obvious to us who look back upon 
his completed life, and live amid the results of his labours. Im- 
mersed in the complexities of the game, the turmoil of the storm 
in which his busy life was cast, the unceasing struggle of his soul 
with the gigantic evils of the world, he could neither observe nor 
analyse, as we can do, the elements arrayed against him, nor the 
principles evolved in the conflict that were ministrant to his success, 
As we are in the habit of raising instinctively the arm, or lower- 
ing the eyelid to repel or shun danger, so he adopted measures 
and evolved truths by force of circumstances more than by fore- 
thought, those truths and measures so adapted to his position as a 
preacher of righteousness amid an opposing generation, that we 
recognize in their adaptation and natural evolution proof of their 
divineness. ‘They are the same truths which were exhibited in the 
first struggles of an infant Christianity with the serpent of Pagan- 
ism, and when exhibited again upon a like arena seventeen 
centuries afterwards, with similar success, are thus proved to be 
everywhere and always the same, eternal as abstract truth, and 
essential as the existence of God. 

The first grand truth thrown up upon the surface of John 
Wesley’s career, we take to be the absolute necessity of personal 
and individual religion. 

To the yoke of this necessity he himself bowed at every period 
of his history: never even when most completely astray as to 
the ground of the sinner’s justification before God, did he fail 
to recognize the necessity of conversion and individual subjection 
to the laws of the Most High. What he required of others, and 
constantly taught, he cheerfully observed himself. Very soon 
after starting upon his course did he learn that the laver of 
baptism was unavailing to wash from the stain of human defile- 
ment, the Supper of the Lord to secure admission to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb, and church organization to draft men collec- 
tively to heaven by simple virtue of its corporate existence. 
These delusions, whereby souls are beguiled to their eternal 
wrong, soon ceased to juggle him, for his eye, kindled to intelli- 
gence by the Spirit of God, pierced the transparent cheat. He 
ascertained at a very early period that the church had no dele- 
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gated power to ticket men in companies for a celestial journey, 
and sweep them railroad-wise in multitudes to their goal ; con- 
sequently that this power, where claimed or conceded, was usur- 
pation on the one hand, and a — of credulousness and 
servility on the other, insulting to God and degrading to man. 
But he began with himself. We suppose he never knew the hour 
in which he did not feel the need of personal religion to secure 
the salvation of the soul. He was happily circumstanced in 
being the son of pious and intelligent parents, who would care- 
fully guard him against the prevalent errors on these points. 
He never could have believed presentation at the font to be 
salvation, nor the vicarious vow of sponsors a substitute for per- 
sonal renunciation of the world, the flesh, and the devil: and 
he early showed this. When the time of his ordination drew 
nigh, and he was about to be inducted into the cure of souls, 
he was visited with great searchings of heart. His views of the 
mode of the sinner’s acceptance with God were confused indeed ; 
but on the subject of personal consecration they may be said 
never to have varied. Fighting his way, as he was called to 
do, through a lengthened period of experimental obscurity, 
‘working out his salvation with fear and trembling,’ we never- 
theless cannot point to any moment in his spiritual history in 
which he was not a child of God. What an incomparable 
mother must he have had! what a hold must she have esta- 
blished upon his esteem and confidence, to whom this fellow of 
a college referred his scruples and difficulties in view of his 
ordination, and whom his scholarly father bade him consult when 
his own studious habits and abundant occupations forbade cor- 
respondence with himself! Animated to religious feeling about 
this time, he made a surrender of himself to God, made in partial 
ignorance, but never revoked. ‘I resolved,’ he says, ‘to dedicate 
all my life to God, all my thoughts, and words, and actions ; 
being thoroughly convinced there was no medium ; but that every 
part of my life (not some only) must either be a sacrifice to God 
or myself,—that is, in effect, to the devil.’ And his pious father, 
seconding his son’s resolve, replies; ‘God fit you for your great 
work! fast, watch, and pray! believe, love, endure, and be 
happy!’ And so he did according to his knowledge, for a more 
conscientious clergyman and teacher, for the space of ten years, 
never lived than the Rev. John Wesley, fellow and tutor of 
Lincoln. But there was a whole world of spiritual experience 
yet untrodden by him amid the round of his college duties, ascetic 
practices, and abounding charities. His heart told him, and 
books told him, and the little godly company who met in his 
rooms all told him, in tones more or less distinct, that he had not 
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yet attained—that he was still short of the mark—that the joys 
of religion escaped his reach, though its duties were unexception- 
ably performed. His course of reading, the mystic and ascetic 
writers, together with the dry‘ scholastic divinity that furnishes 
the understanding but often drains the heart, tended to this result, 
to fill the life with holy exercises rather than to overflow the soul 
with sacred pleasure. Of the simple, ardent, gladsome, gracious 
piety of the poor, he yet knew next to nothing. But God was 
leading him through the wilderness of such an experience as this 
by a right way to a city of habitation, doubtless that he might be 
a wise instructor to others who should be involved hereafter in 
mazes like his own. He looked upon religion as a debt due by 
the creature to the Creator, and he paid it with the same sense 
of constraint with which one pays a debt, instead of regarding it 
as the ready service of a child of God. A child of God could 
not be other than religious; but, more than this, he would not if 
he could ; religion is his 
‘ vital breath, 
It is his native air.’ 


But Wesley did not understand as yet the doctrine of free 
pardon, the new birth, and the life of faith: he therefore worked, 
conscientiously and laboriously indeed, but like a slave in chains. 
But God sent some poor Calvinists to teach him these truths ; 
and he was not too proud to learn from very humble but suffi- 
ciently enlightened teachers, a few Moravian emigrants that sailed 
in the same vessel with him to Georgia. Their unaffected 
humility, unruffled good temper, and serenest self-possession in 
prospect of death when storms overtook the ship, struck him 
forcibly, and made him feel that they had reached an eminence 
in the divine life on which his college studies, extensive erudition, 
and pains-taking devotion had failed to land himself. He, there- 
fore, sat himself at their feet ; he verified the scripture metaphor, 
and became ‘a little child. In nothing was the lofty wisdom of 
John Wesley and his submission to divine teaching more apparent 
than in this, that he made himself a fool that he might be wise. 
Salvation by grace, and the witness of the Spirit, were taught him 
by these God-fearing and happy Moravians ; and his understand- 





4 Our censure of the scholastic divinity only reaches to the case in hand, as 
amongst our favourite authors we reckon Thomas Aquinas, and the Master of the 
Sentences. We are glad to be able to justify our partiality by such respectable 
authority as that of Luther. In his book De Concilits (tom. vii. p. 237), he writes 
thus of Peter Lombard:—* Nullis in conciliis, nullo in patre tantum reperies, 
quam in libro sententiarum Lombardi. Nam patres et concilia quosdam tantum 
articulos tractant, Lombardus autem omnes; sed in precipuis illis articulis de Fide 
et Justificatione nimis est jejunus, quanquam Dei gratiam magnopere preedicat.”” 
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ing became full of light. It was only, however, some three years 
afterwards, subsequent to his return to England, that the joy of 
this free, present, eternal salvation flowed in upon his soul. ‘The 
= of God which passeth all understanding took possession of 
reart and mind through Christ Jesus, and for fifty years after- 
wards he never doubted, he never could doubt, of his acceptance 
with our Father who is in heaven. The sunshine of his soul 
communicated itself to his countenance, and lighted all his 
conversation. To speak with him was to speak with an angel 
of God. 

From that time he began to preach a new doctrine, a doc- 
trine of privilege as well as duty, of acceptance through the 
Beloved, and assured sense of pardon, and the happiness of the 
service of God. And God gave him unlooked for, unhoped for 
success. Excluded by almost universal consent from the churches 
of the establishment, he betook himself to barns, and stable-yards, 
and inn rooms; and ultimately, with Whitefield, to the open 
air, in the streets and lanes of the city, in the hills and valleys, 
on the commons and heaths of our native land, and with power 
and unction, with the Holy Ghost and much assurance did he 
testify to each of his hearers the doctrine of personal repentance 
and faith,—the necessity of the new birth for the salvation of the 
soul. And signs and wonders followed in them that believed : 
multitudes were smitten to the ground under the sword of the 
Spirit ; many a congregation was changed into a Bochim, a place 
of weeping; and amid sobs, and tears, and wailings, beneath 
which the hearts of the most stubborn sinners quailed, one 
universal cry ‘arose, ‘ What must we do to be saved?’ John 
Wesley’s divine simple scriptural answer was, ‘ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ 

His personal experience of the efficacy of the prescription gave 
confidence to his advice. The physician had been healed himself 
first: he had been his own earliest patient: he knew the bitter- 
ness of the pain, the virulence of the disease, and he had proved 
the sanative power of his remedy. ‘The ordeal of the new birth 
he had tried before he recommended it toothers. He had visited 
the pool of Bethesda, and could therefore speak well of its 
waters. 

And well might it work such change to have the necessity of 
personal religion insisted upon with such unprecedented par- - 
ticularity and pointedness. He singled out each hearer; he 
allowed no evasion amid the multitude ; he showed how salvation 
was not by a church, nor by families, nor by ministers, nor by 
ordinances, nor by national communions, but by a deep singular 
individual experience of religion in the soul. His address was 
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framed upon the model of the scripture query, ‘ Dost thou believe 
upon the Son of God?’ 

A second truth developed in the ministry of John Wesley, is 
the absolute need of spiritual influence to secure the conversion 
of the soul. Conversion is not a question of willing or not willing 
on the part of man: the soul bears no resemblance to the muscles 
of the healthy arm, which the mere will to straighten and stiffen 
throws into a state of rigid tension at the instant, and retains 
them so at pleasure. The soul is in the craze and wreck of 
paralysis: the power of action does not respond to the will: 
the whole head is sick, the heart faint. To will is present with 
us, but how to perform that which is good we know not. The 
sick man would be well, but the wish is unavailing till the simple, 
the leech, and the blessing of the Most High conspire to invigo- 
rate. Just so is it with the soul; it must tarry till it be endued 
with power from on high, but not, be it understood, in the torpor 
of apathy, nor in the slough of despair, no, but wishing, watching, 
waiting. Though its search were as fruitless as that of Diogenes, 
it must be seeking nevertheless, just as, though the prophet’s 
commission be to preach to the dead, he must not dispute nor 
disobey. We must strive to enter in although the gate be strait 
and the way narrow: we must be feeling after God, if haply we 
may find him, though it be amid the darkness of nature and the 
tremblings of dismay. We may scarce have ability to repent 
after a godly sort, yet ought we to bring forth ‘fruits meet for 
repentance.’ With God alone may rest the prerogative to pro- 
nounce us ‘sons of Abraham,’ yet, like eden, must we 
work the works becoming that relation, and right the wronged 
and feed the poor. While, then, we emphatically announce the 
doctrine that the influence of the Holy Ghost is necessary to 
quicken, renew, and purify the soul, we do at the same time 
repudiate the principle that man may fold his hands in sleep till 
the divine voice arouse him. Nothing short of a celestial spark 
can ignite the fire of our sacrifice, but we can at least lay the 
wood upon the altar, None but the Lord of the kingdom can 
admit to the privilege of the kingdom, but at the same time it is 
well to make inquiry of him who keeps the door. John was only 
the bridegroom’s friend, the herald of better things to come, yet 
‘Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan,’ did but its duty in flocking to him to hear his tidings, 
and learn where to direct its homage. To endangered men the 
night was given for far other uses than for sleep: the storm is 
high and the rocks are near, the sails are rent, and the planks 
are starting beneath the fury of the winds and waves,—what is 
the dictate of wisdom, of imperious necessity? what but to ply 
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the pump, to undergird the ship, to strike the mast, haul taut the 
cordage, ‘strengthen the things that remain,’ and trust in the 
Most High. If safety is vouchsafed, it is God who saves. So in 
spiritual things man must strive as if he could do every thing, and 
trust as if he could do nothing ; and in regeneration the Scripture . 
doctrine is that he can do nothing; he may accomplish things 
leading thereto, just as the Jews ministered to the resurrection of 
Lazarus by leading Christ to the sepulchre ; but it was the divine 
voice that raised the dead. Thus sermons, scriptures, catechisms, 
and all the machinery of Christian action, will be tried and used, 
dealt out by the minister and shared by his flock ; but with each 
and all must the conviction rest that it is not by might of mecha- 
nism, nor by power of persuasion conversion is brought about, 
but by the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts. 

This truth was grievously lost sight of in Wesley’s days, sunk 
in the tide of cold morality that inundated the land and consigned 
it to a theosophy less spiritual than that of Socrates or Plato. 
But up from the depths of the heathenish flood our great reformer 
fished this imperishable truth, a treasure trove exceeding in value 
ape of great price, or a navy of sunken galleons. And through 

is ministry this shone with unequalled light, for if anything dis- 
tinguished it more than another from contemporary ministries it 
was the emphatic prominence it assigned to the Spirit’s work in 
conversion. ‘This was the Pharos of his teaching, the luminous 
point which led the world-lost soul into the haven of assured peace 
and conscious adoption. And much need was there that this 
dogma should have received this distinctive pre-eminence and 
peculiar honour, for it was either totally forgotten, coarsely tra- 
vestied, or boldly denied. Bishops could so far forget themselves 
as to call William Law, because he asserted it, one who ‘ obscured 
a good understanding by the fumes of the rankest enthusiasm, and 
depraved a sound judgment still further by the prejudices he took 
up against all sobriety in religion.’* Wesley is styled, because 
he asserted it, a hypocrite and madman, moved to seek selfish ends 
by sectarian craft; an impure zealot, vengeful and unforgiving." 
And the experience of multitudes who professed to have under- 
gone the change the Spirit alone can produce, is pithily termed 
‘the ecstatic ravings of modern fanatics.’ 

Having now dealt with the truths that bear upon personal reli- 
gion and individual subjection to the truth, as well as the means 
whereby this was to be effected—the direct agency of the Divine 
Spirit, things insisted upon with untiring energy by John Wesley, 
we now turn attention to the views which our great reformer put 
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forth regarding Christians in their associated capacity. He knew 
full well, none better than he, that the individual believer is not a 
unit, an isolation, a monad, complete in his own sufficiency, spin- 
ning round himself like a top upon its peg, rejoicing in the music 
of its complacent hum ; no, but a joint in a system, a member of a 
body, a fraction of a whole, a segment of an orb, which, incomplete 
without its parts, becomes only by their adhesion terse and rotund. 
Every portion of the Christian community, like every portion of 
the body politic, is related to every other portion. When a man 
becomes a Christian he is inducted into a fraternity, made free of 
a sodality and guild, with the interests of which he becomes so 
intimately bound up that his pulse dances in its health and 
languishes in its decay. The figure of Scripture becomes experi- 
mental truth, ‘Whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it’ (1 Cor. xii. 26). He is disjoined from his former 
association with worldly men, the bad blood of his unconverted 
alliances is drawn off and that of a new fellowship infused, and he 
becomes a member of its body, of its flesh, and of its bones. A 
homogeneity is established between himself and all the other parts 
of this spiritual incorporation, and while in matters of faith, obe- 
dience, and personal responsibility he retains his individual man- 
hood, in all that affects the fortunes and duties of the church he 
thrills with a quick sympathy as the remotest nerve will with the 
brain. And this corporate life he only lives, enjoys its advantages, 
and answers its ends, while he lives in conjunction, in observance 
of divine ordinances and visible worship, with men like-minded 
with himself, the regenerate sons of God. For developing this 
feature of the Christian life Wesley made provision in the arrange- 
ments of his system, and this he did by prominently recognizing 
this further third principle, namely :— 

That the church of Jesus Christ is a spiritual organization con- 
sisting of spiritual men associated for spiritual purposes. 

This is the theory of that Church of which he was for several 
years the laborious and conscientious minister, and is nowhere 
more happily expressed than in its 19th article:—‘ The visible 
church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men in the which 
the pure word of God is preached and the sacraments be duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same.’ But this beautiful 
and Scriptural theory was to a great degree an unapproachable 
ideal in this country until that system arose under the creative 
hand of Wesley, which made it a reality, and gave it a positive 
existence, ‘a local habitation and a name.’ It is true the name 
he gaye it was not Church, it was The Society, and in other _— 
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and subdivisions, bands, classes, &e., &c., but in essence it was the 
same ; it was the union and communion of the Lord’s people for 
common edification and the glory of Christ. As soon as two or 
three converts were made to those earnest personal views of reli- 
gion he promulgated, the inclination and necessity for association 
commenced. It was seen in his Oxford praying coterie ; seen in 
his fellowship with the Moravians; and afterwards fully exem- 
plified in the mother-society at the Foundery, Moorfields, and in 
all the affiliated societies throughout the kingdom. The simple 
object of these associations was thus explained in a set of general 
rules for their governance, published by the brothers Wesley in 
1743. The preamble states the nature and design of a Methodist 
Society to be ‘a company of men having the form and seeking the 
power of godliness; united in order to pray together, to receive 
the word of exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, 
that they may help each other to work out their salvation. 
There is only one condition previously required in those who 
desire admission into these societies, a desire to flee from the wrath 
to come, to be saved from their sins.’ They were further to evi- 
dence this desire :—‘ 1. By doing no harm, by avoiding evil of 
every kind. 2. By doing good, by being in every kind merciful 
after their power; as they have opportunity, doing good of every 
possible sort, and as far as is possible to all men. And 3. By 
attending upon all the ordinances of God. Such are the public 
worship of God ; the ministry of the word, either read or expounded ; 
the supper of the Lord; family and private prayer; searching the 
Scriptures ; and fasting and abstinence.’ Whether we regard the 
design of association given in these terms, or the specification of 
duty, we seem to trace a virtual copy of the articular definition of 
the church recently cited. Wesley never failed to recognise the 
mss distinction between the church and the world, nor to 
mark it. While he viewed with becoming deference the kingdoms 
of this world, and bowed to the authority of the magistrate as the 
great cement of human society, the clamp that binds the stones of 
the edifice together, he saw another kingdom pitched within the 
borders of these, differing from them in everything and infinitely 
above them, yet consentaneous with them, and vesting them with 
its sanction, itself all the while purely spiritual in its basis, laws, 
privileges, and sovereign. Blind must he have been to a degree 
mcompatible with his general perspicacity, had he not perceived 
this. The men who possessed religion, and the men who possessed 
it not, were not to be for a moment confounded. They might be 
neighbours in locality and friends in good-will, but they were wide 
as the poles asunder in sentiment. ‘The quick and the dead may 
be placed side by side, but no one can for ever so short a period 
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mistake dead flesh for living fibre, the abnegation of power for 
energy in repose. The church and the churchyard are close by, 
but the worshippers in the one and the dwellers in the other are 
as unlike as two worlds can make them. The circle within the 
circle, the company of the converted, the imperium in imperio, the 
elect, the regenerate, Wesley always distinguished from the mass 
of mankind, and made special provision for their edification in all 
his organisms. 

And in sooth the marked and constant recognition of this spi- 
ritual incorporation it is which gives revealed religion its only 
chance of survival in the world. To forget it is practically to 
abolish the distinction between error and truth, between right and 
wrong. ‘There is no heresy more destructive than a bad life. To 
class the man of good life and the man of bad together,—to call 
them by the same name and elevate them to the same standing, is 
high treason against the majesty of truth, poisons the very spring 
of morality, and does conscience to death. A nation cannot be a 
church, nor a church a nation. The case of Israel was the only 
one in which the two kingdoms were co-extensive, conterminous. 
A member of a nation a man becomes by birth, but a member of a 
church only by a second birth. Generation is his title to the one, 
regeneration to the other. The one is a natural accident, the 
other a moral state. Citizens are the sons of the soil, Christians 
are the sons of heaven. To clothe then the members of the one 
with the livery and title of the other without the prerequisite 
qualification and dignity, is not only a solecism in language, but 
an outrage upon truth. It is to reconcile opposites, harmonise 
discords, blend dissimilitudes, and identify tares with wheat, light 
with darkness, life with death. It is the destruction of piety among 
the converted, for they see the unconverted honoured with their 
designation, advanced to their level, obtruded upon their society. 
It is ruin to the souls of the unconverted, because without effort 
of their own, without faith or prayer, or good works, or reforma- 
tion, or morals, they are surprised with the style and title, the 
status and rewards of Christian men. This is unfortunately the 
practice on a large scale ; the theory is otherwise and unexception- 
able. Imbued with a deep sense of the beauty and correctness of 
the theory, Wesley did only what was natural and right when he 
sought to make it a great fact—a substance and not a shadow— 
in the church militant. In this he not only obeyed a divine injunc- 
tion, but yielded to the current of events. By a natural attraction 
his converts were drawn together. Like will to like. ‘ They that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another ;’ and ‘all that believed 
were together.’ ‘The particles were similar, the aggregate homo- 
geneous. They had gone through the same throes, rejoiced in the 
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same parentage, learned in the same school, and embraced the 
same destiny. ‘They owned a common creed, ‘ one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all ; resisted a common 
temptation, took up a common cross, and in common renounced 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. They came together on the 
round of identity of character, of desire for mutual discipline 
and benefit, and of community of feeling and interest. It is obvious 
to perceive that Wesley did not originate this communion, whether 
it were for good or evil; for it was an ordinance of God in its 
primal institution, and in this particular instance arose out of the 
very nature of the case. Wesley could not have prevented it, 
except by such measures as would have undone all he had done. 
God’s believing people found one another out, and associated by 
a law as fixed and unalterable as that kali and acid coalesce, or 
that the needle follows the magnet. But while he did not enact 
the law which God’s people obeyed in this close intercommunion 
and relationship, he understood and revered it, and furthered and 
regulated the intercourse of the godly by the various enactments 
and graduated organizations of his system. He set the city upon 
the hill, and bade it be conspicuous; the lamp upon the stand, 
and bade it shine; the vine upon the soil, and said to it, Be fruit- 
ful. He set it apart, and trimmed it, and hedged it in ; convinced 
that such separation as Scripture enjoins (2 Cor. vi.) was essential 
to its growth and welfare—a truth the Christian law teaches and 
individual experience confirms. Every benefit the institution of a 
church might be supposed to secure is forfeited when the church 
loses its distinctive character and becomes identified with the world. 
But neither to glorify their founder by their closer combination, 
nor for self-complacent admiration, nor to be a gazing stock for 
the multitude—an ecclesiastical lion of formidable dimensions and 
portentous roar—nor for the tittle tattle of mutual gossipry, did 
John Wesley segregate his people ; no, but for their good and 
the good of mankind. The downy bed of indolence for the church, 
or the obesity that grows of inaction, never once came within his 
calculations as their lot. To rub the rust from each other, as iron 
sharpeneth iron, was the first object of their association ; and the 
second to weld their forces together in the glowing furnace of 
communion for the benefit of the world. They were to rejoice in 
the good grapes of their own garden, and sweeten by inoculation 
and culture the sour grapes of their neighbour. They were to 
attract all goodness to themselves, and where it was wanting 
create it, after the Arab proverb, ‘ the palm-tree looks upon the 
palm-tree and groweth fruitful !" It was as the salt of the earth 
they were to seek to retain their savour, and not for their own 
preservation alone. No one ever more sedulously guarded the 
inward 
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inward subjective aspect of the church, its self-denying intent, its 
exclusion of the unholy and unclean, than John Wesley ; and no 
one ever directed its objective gaze outward and away from itself, 
‘to have compassion on the ignorant and out of the way,’ with 
more untiring industry than he. He knew the church’s mission 
was more than half unfulfilled, while it locked itself up in its ark 
of security and left the world without to perish. He was himself 
the last man in the world to leave the wounded to die, passing by 
in his superciliousness, and asking ‘ Who is my neighbour?” and 
the last to found a community which should be icy, selfish, and 
unfeeling. He was a working minister, and fathomed the depth 
and yielded to the full current of the truth, that the church must 
be a working church. Armed at all points with sympathies which 
brought him into contact with the world without, the church must 
resemble him in this. He was an utterly unselfish being ; he, if 
ever any, could say— 


‘I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me.’ 


To work for the benefit of men when he might have taken his ease 
became a necessity of his nature moulded upon the pattern of his 
self-sacrificing Master, and the law of his being must be that of 
the church’s. It must * do or die.’ It must be instant in season, 
out of season. It must go into the highways and hedges. It 
must beseech men to be reconciled to God. It must compel them 
tocome in. It must give no sleep to its eyes, nor slumber to its 
eyelids, till its work be done. It must stand in the top of high 
places, by the way in the places of the paths, and cry, ‘ O ye 
simple, understand wisdom ; and ye fools, be re of an uniler- 
standing heart!’ It must gather all the might of its energies, and 
lavish all the wealth of its resources, and exhaust all the influences 
it can command, and coin all the ingenuity of its devices into 
schemes for the saving benefit of the world. ‘Thus not merely 
conservative of the truth must the church be for its own edification 
and nurture, but also diffusive of the truth for the renewal and 
redemption of all around. 

And these were grand discoveries a hundred years ago, of 
which the credit rests very mainly with the founder of Methodism, 
although mere common-places now. It is true they were partially 
and speculatively held even then; but very partially, and in the 
region of thought rather than of action. Some saw the truth of 
the matter, but it was in its proverbial dwelling, and the well was 
deep, just perceptible at the bottom, but beyond their grasp ; while 
to the many the waters were muddy, and they saw it not at all. 
There were no Bible, Tract, or Missionary Societies then to employ 
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the church’s powers and indicate its path of duty. But Wesley 
started them all. He wrote and printed and circulated books in 
thousands upon thousands of copies. He set afloat home and 
foreign missions. ‘The church and the world were alike asleep ; 
he sounded the loud trumpet of the gospel, and awoke the world 
to tremble and the church to work. Never was such a scene 
before in this land. The correctness and maturity of his views 
amid the deep darkness surrounding him is startling, wonderful, 
like the idea of a Catholic church springing up amid a sectarian 
Judaism. It is midday without the antecedent dawn. It beggars 
thought. It defies explanation. A church in earnest as a want 
of the times is, even now in these greatly advanced days, strenuously 
demanded and eloquently enforced by appeal after appeal from 
the press, the platform, and the pulpit; but Wesley gave it prac- 
tical existence from the very birth-hour of his society. His 
vigorous bantling rent the swathing bands of quiet, self-com- 
muning, and prevalent custom, and gave itself a young Hercules 
to the struggle with the inertia of the Church and the opposition 
of the world. Successfully it encountered both. It quickened 
the one and subdued the other, and attained by the endeavour the 
muscular development and manful port and indomitable energy of 
its present life. John Wesley’s church is no mummy chamber of 
a pyramid—silent, sepulchral, garnished with still figures in hiero- 
glyphic coif and cerecloth, but a busy town, a busier hive, himself 
the informing spirit, the parent energy, the exemplary genius of 
the whole. Never was the character of the leader more accu- 
rately reflected in his troops. Bonaparte made soldiers, Wesley 
made active Christians. 

The last principle we shall notice as illustrated by his career 
has relation to the nature and work of the ministry. 

A grand discovery lying very near the root of Methodism, con- 
sidered as an ecclesiastical system, it was the fortune of John 
Wesley to light upon, not far from the outset of his career, a dis- 
covery quite as momentous and influential in the diffusion and 
perpetuation of his opinions as that with which Luther startled the 
world in 151 . Luther published the then monstrous heresy that 
ministers who are married can serve the Lord and his church as 
holily, learnedly, and acceptably as celibate priests and cloistered 
regulars ; and our hero found out that men unqualified by univer- 
sity education for orders in the church were the very fittest instru- 
ments he could employ in the itinerant work of early Methodism. 
Rough work requires rough hands. The burly pioneer is as need- 
ful in the army as the dapper ensign, and the hewer of wood in 
the deep forest as the French-polisher in the city. Now this was 
a great discovery, up to that period a thing unknown. The Ro- 
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man Church knew nothing of such a device—its orders of various 
kinds bore no approximation to it; the Protestant Churches knew 
nothing of it—presbyter and bishop were at equal removes from 
it; the very puritans and non-conformists knew nothing of it, they 
being in their way as great sticklers for clerical order and their 
succession as any existing body, the more pardonable, as some 
were living in the early part of Wesley’s history who had them- 
selves officiated in the churches of the Establishment. His dis- 
covery was, that plain men just able to read, and explain with 
some fluency what they read and felt, might go forth without 
licence from college, or presbytery, or bishop, into any parish in 
the country, the weaver from his loom, the shoemaker from his 
stall, and tell their fellow-sinners of salvation and the love of 
Christ. ‘This was a tremendous innovation upon the established 
order of things everywhere, and was as reluctantly forced upon 
so starched a precisian as John Wesley, as it must have horrified 
the members of the stereotyped ministries and priesthoods existing 
around. But as in Luther’s case so here—‘ the present necessity’ 
was the teacher: ‘the fields were white to the harvest, and the 
labourers were few. We have ample evidence to show that if 
he could have pressed into the service a sufficient number of the 
clerical profession he would have preferred the employment of 
such agents exclusively, but as they were only few of this rank 
who lent him their constant aid, he was driven to adopt the 
measure which we think the salvation of his system and in 
some respects its glory. The greater part of the clergy would 
have been unfitted for the work he would have allotted them, even 
had they not been hampered by the trammels of ecclesiastical 
usage. This usage properly assigns a fixed portion of clerical 
labour to one person, and to discharge it well is quite enough to 
tax the powers of most men to the utmost. Few parish ministers, 
how conscientious and diligent so ever, will ever have to complain 
of too little todo. But Wesley had a roving commission, was an 
‘individuum vagum,’ as one of the clergy called him, and felt 
himself called by his strong sense of the need of some extraordi- 
nary means to awaken the sleeping population of the country to 
overleap the barriers of clerical courtesy and ecclesiastical law, 
invading parish after parish of recusant incumbents without com- 
punction or hesitancy at the overweening impulse of duty. How- 
ever much some clergymen may have sympathised with him in 
religious opinion, it is easy to understand how many natural and 
respectable scruples might prevent their following such a leader 
in his church errantry. They must, in fact, have broken with 
their own system to give themselves to his, and this they might 
not be prepared to do. They might value his itinerating plan as 
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supplementary to the localised labours cf the parish minister, but 
at the same time demur to its taking the place of parochial duty 
as its tendency was and as its effect has been. Thus was Wesley 
early thrown upon a species of agency for help which he would 
doubtless sincerely deplore at first, namely, a very slenderly 
equipped but zealously ardent and fearless laity, but which, again, 
his after experience led him to value at its proper worth, and see 
in the adaptation of his men to the common mind their highest 
qualification. ‘ Fire low’ is said to have been his frequent charge 
in after life to young ministers, a maxim the truth of which was 
confirmed by the years of an unusually protracted ministry and 
acquaintance with mankind. A ministry that dealt in perfumed 
handkerchiefs and felt most at home in Bond Street and the ball- 
room, the perfumed popinjays of their profession ; or one that, 
emulous of the fame of Nimrod, that mighty hunter before the 
Lord, sacrificed clerical duty to the sports of the field, prized the 
reputation of securing the brush before that of being a good 
shepherd of the sheep, and deemed the music of the Tally-ho or 
Hunting Chorus infinitely more melodious than the Psalms of 
David ; or, again, one composed of the fastidious student of over- 
refined sensibilities, better acquainted with the modes of thought 
of past generations than with the actual habits of the present, 
delicate recluses and nervous men, the bats of society, who shrink 
from the sunshine of busy life into the congenial twilight of their 
library, whose over-educated susceptibilities would prompt the 
strain— 
*O lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 
I fall upon the thorns of life, I bleed !’ 

these would have utterly failed for the work John Wesley wanted 
them to do. Gentlemen would either to a great degree have 
wanted those sympathies that should exist between the shepherd 
and the flock, or would have quailed before the rough treatment 
the first preachers were called to endure. Although the refine- 
ment of a century has done much to crush the coarser forms of 
— it must not be forgotten that the early ministers of 

ethodism were called to encounter physical quite as frequently 
as logical argumentation. The middle terms of the syllogisms 
they were treated to were commonly the middle of the horsepond 
and their Sorites the dungheap. Now the plain men whom 
Wesley was so fortunate as to enlist in his cause were those 
whose habits of daily life and undisputing faith in the truth of 
their system qualified them to ‘endure hardness as good soldiers.’ 
They were not over refined for intercourse with rude, common 
people, could put up with the coarsest fare in their mission to 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ to the poorest of the 
poor, 
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poor, and were not to be daunted by the perspective of rotten eggs 
and duckings, of brickbats and mandamuses, which threatened to 
keep effectually in abeyance any temptation to incur the woe 
when all men should speak well of them. Hence among the first 
coadjutors of the great leader were John Nelson, a stonemason ; 
Thomas Olivers, a shoemaker ; William Hunter, a farmer ; Alex- 
ander Mather, a baker; Peter Jaco, a Cornish fisherman ; Thomas 
Hanby, a weaver, &c. &c. &e. 

Thus the ministry that was to fasten upon the people was 
rightly taken from among the people, a point never to be lost 
sight of by any religious body aiming at popular influence. In 
the same proportion as the teachers are selected from the aris- 
tocracy or the middle classes the field of Jabour will be confined 
to those classes, and the poor will, by a law that on the broad 
scale admits of no exceptions, throw themselves into the hands of 
persons of their own rank. This in some measure accounts for 
the little success of the established churches of this empire in 
their ministry to the poor; why, through the long night of their 
history, they have toiled and caught of this class comparatively 
nothing. It gives a reason, too, m part why the poor are gra- 
dually receding more and more from Independency, Quakerism, 
and Wesleyan Methodism itself, into the bosom of the Primitive 
Methodists, the Ranters, the Bible Christians, &c., the humble but 
earnest preachers of evangelic religion to the lower classes, but, 
alas! it is to be feared in the great preponderance of instances, 
into the blasphemies of infidelity, the school of the pothouse, and 
the excitements of crime. The church militant must never forget 
that its highest mission is to the lowest, and that it is then most 
divine when it can most confidently affirm after its Master, ‘to 
the poor the Gospel is preached!’ Might we raise the solemn 
and affectionate warning to the Established and the Wesleyan 
Churches of this land, to whom, the one by legal position and the 
other by its origin, more expressly seems to appertain the office of 
ministering to the poor, we should say, the Established Church 
wants what it has not, what it never had, but what it is evidently 
awakening to see its want of—lay preachers of the humblest class 
to meet the spiritual necessities of the humblest class. The 
Scripture readers and visitors are well in their way, and in popu- 
lous parishes absolutely essential as helps to the overtasked clergy, 
but they are not the kind of agents we mean. Forms of prayer 
read together with chapters and sermons at domiciliary visits, 
while they may be acceptable to the already well-disposed and 
thoughtful oor, will not impress the unimpressed nor attract the 
careless. These must have warm, impassioned, plain addresses 
from plain artizans, men of their own rank and stamp, only os 
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with the zeal of benevolence and gifted with a natural eloquence. 
‘The raw material for this sort of labourer in the vineyard exists 
in ample abundance everywhere, and the clergyman might press 
it into the service of the Lord, with infinite advantage to the souls 
of men, of society at large, and of his church in particular. But 
then the labourer of this class must be prepared more usually to 
preach and to pray without book, must speak as seldom as pos- 
sible in schoolrooms and regular places of assembly, considering 
the highways and hedges, the workshop and the back lane as his 
church, and must not be fettered, and hampered, and thwarted, 
and fretted by the busy intermeddling of the rector at the instance 
of ecclesiastical punctilio or professional jealousy. 

And to our Wesleyan friends we next venture to say, looking 
in upon their polity from without, with no unfriendly eye, that the 
poor are as effectually slipping away from your control as from 
that of the Establishment. We name not the Independents, the 
only other considerable body in the country, because they never 
had the poor—that is, the very poor of the class we mean—and do 
not appear ever likely to have. The voluntary principle, as it is 
more intelligibly than correctly called, has not sufficiently deve- 
loped its resources among them, and we question if it ever will, 
to admit of their hitherto undertaking any mission which does not 
promise to be speedily remunerative and self-supporting. But if 
ye followers of John Wesley lose your poor, you lose your strength 
and peculiar honour and original claim upon Christian regard, 
ill compensated by taking your rank co-ordinately with two or 
three other communions which minister to the middle classes. 
This will indicate your growth, opulence, and _ respectability 
undoubtedly, that you have lived down reproach, that you have a 
fund of external trapping that gives you importance in the general 
eye—ample machinery, intelligent workmen, wealthy and nume- 
rous capitalists embarked in the concern ; but the glory is departed 
if the poor are not specially cared for, and drawn in in larger 
numbers into your society. we the poor up to a recent period 
your ranks have been chiefly recruited ; it was they who swelled 
your numbers so rapidly in the early years of Methodism ; and 
if this source of increase is dried up to any considerable extent, 
it will tell unfavourably ere long on the prosperity, reputation, 
and spirituality of the body. Any church that is to an observable 
degree unsuitable to the poor, disliked by the poor, and deserted 
by the poor, has failed to the same degree in one main object of 
its establishment, and fails to the same degree in securing the 
blessing of the God of the poor. 

Another point in regard to the ministry to which Wesley gave 
habitual prominence, was the duty of making that profession a 
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laborious calling. The heart and soul of his system, as of his 
personal ministry, he made to be work. Work was the mainspring 
of his Methodism, activity, energy, progression. From the least 
to the largest wheel within wheel that necessity created, or his 
ingenuity set up, all turned, wrought, acted incessantly and intel- 
ligently too. It was not mere machinery; it was full of eyes. 

o the lowest agent of Methodism, be it collector, contributor, 
exhorter, or distributor of tracts, each has, besides the faculty of 
constant occupation, the ability to render a reason for what he does. 
Work and wisdom are in happy combination—at least, such was 
the purpose of the contriver, and we have reason to believe has 
been in a fair proportion secured. And the labour that marks the 
lower, marks pre-eminently the higher departments of the system. 
The ministry beyond all professions demands labour. He who 
seeks a cure that it may be a sinecure, or a benefice which shall 
be a benefit to himself x Andi who expects to find the ministry a 
couch of repose instead of a field for toil—a bread-winner rather 
than a soul-saver by means of painful watchings, fastings, toils 
and prayers —has utterly mistaken its nature, and is unworthy of 
its honour. It is a stewardship, a husbandry, an edification, a 
ward, a warfare, demanding the untiring effort of the day and 
hnslumbering vigilance of the night to fulfil its duties and secure 
its reward. It is well to remember that the slothful and the 
wicked servant are conjoined in the denunciation of the indignant 
master—‘ Thou wicked and slothful servant !’ 

Where there may be sufficient lack of principle to prompt to 
indolence and self-indulgence, there are few communions which 
will not present the opportunity to the sluggish or sensual minister. 
But the Methodist mode of operations is better calculated than 
perhaps almost any other for checking human corruption when 
developing itself in this form. The ordinary amount of official 
duty required of the travelling preachers is enough to keep both 
the reluctant and the willing labourer fully employed. 

And Mr. Wesley exacted no more of others than he cheerfully 
and systematically rendered himself, daily labour even to weari- 
ness being the habit of his life. A glance at his employment at 
some two or three periods of his career will dispel the mystery 
oy the marvellous productiveness of his pen, and multi- 
plicity of his labours, but only to heighten our respect for the 


industry, perseverance, and conscientiousness of the saint and 
herald of mercy. On the voyage out to Georgia in the year 173 , 
his day was thus apportioned :— 


‘We now began to be a little regular: from four in the morning till 
five, each of us used private prayer. From five to seven we read the 
Bible together, carefully comparing it with the writings of the earliest 
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ages. At seven we breakfasted: at eight were the public prayers. 
From nine to twelve learnt the languages, and instructed the children. 
At twelve we met to give an account to one another what we had done 
since our last meeting, and what we designed to do before our next. 
At one we dined. The time from dinner to four, we spent in reading 
to those of whom each of us had taken charge, or in speaking to them 
severally as need required. At four were the evening prayers; when 
either the lesson was explained (as it always was in the morning), or 
the children were catechised and instructed before the congregation. 
From five to six we again used private prayer. From six to seven I 
read in our cabin to two or three of the passengers, of whom there were 
about eighty English on board, and each of my brethren to a few more 
in theirs. At seven I joined with the Germans in their public service ; 
while Mr. Ingham was reading between the decks to as many as desired 
to hear. At eight we met again to instruct and exhort one another. 
Between nine and ten we went to bed, where neither the roaring of the 
sea, nor the motion of the ship, could take away the refreshing sleep 
which God gave us.’ 


This it must be acknowledged was pretty close occupation in 
an ill-found transport, a hundred years ago, crowded with emi- 
grants, and subject to every inconvenience. The gratuitous devo- 
tion of the young chaplain, when arrived at Savannah, to manifold 
labour, will be found to be equally worthy of our admiration :— 


‘On the Lord’s day,’ he writes in his Journal, ‘the English service 
lasted from five to half-past six. The Italian with a few Vaudois 
began at nine. Next came service for the English, including the ser- 
mon with the holy communion, continued from half-past ten till about 
half-past twelve. ‘The French service began at one. At two I cate- 
chised the children. About three began the English service. After 
this was ended I joined with as many as my largest room could hold, 
in reading, prayer, and singing praise. And about six the service of the 
Germans began, at which I was glad to be present, not as a teacher but 
as a learner.’ 


This is no artist’s sketch of himself, hung up in his studio as a 
specimen of his skill, or poet’s portrait prefixed to doggrel dithy- 
rambs, with ‘ eye in a fine frenzy rolling,’ to gratify personal vanity, 
or lure love-sick misses ; but the grave unvarnished report of a 

ave earnest man, who knew there was little to commend in it, 
for in doing his utmost he only did what was his duty todo. Yet 
was he the prince of missionaries, however humble his self-estimate 
might be, the prime apostle of Christendom since Luther ; his pre- 
eminent example too likely to be lost sight of in this missionary 
age, when the church, in the bustle of its present activities, has 
little time to cherish recollections of its past worthies, or to spe- 
culate with clearness on the shapes of its sel calling and destiny. 


But in one sense he was more than an apostle. By miracle they 
were 
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were qualified with the gift of tongues for missions to men of 
strange speech ; but Wesley did not shrink from the toil of ac- 
quiring language after language, in order to speak intelligibly on 
the subject of religion to foreigners. The Italian he acquired that 
he might minister to a few Vaudois; the German, that he might 
converse with Moravians ; and the Spanish, for the benefit of some 
Jews amongst his parishioners. Such rare parts, and zeal, and 
perseverance, and learning, are seldom combined in any living 
man: we have never seen nor heard of any one like Wesley in the 
capacity and liking for labour ; we indulge, therefore, very slender 
hopes of encountering such a one in the remaining space of our 
a In our sober judgment, it were as sane to expect the 
uried majesty of Denmark to revisit the glimpses of the moon as 
hope to find all the conditions presented in John Wesley show 
themselves again in England. We may not look upon his like 
again. His labours in a particular department—that of preaching 
—astound from their magnitude ; although these, far from being 
the sum total of his occupations, were but a fraction of a vast whole, 
and a sample of the rest. During fifty-two years, according to his 
biographers, he generally delivered two sermons a-day, very fre- 
quently four or five. Calculating, therefore, at twice a-day, and 
allowing fifty sermons annually for extraordinary occasions, which 
is the lowest computation that can be made, the whole number in 
fifty-two years will be forty thousand four hundred and sixty. 
To these may be added an infinite number of exhortations to the 
societies after preaching, and other occasional meetings at which 
he assisted. Add to these his migrations and journeyings to and 
fro, and none can say that his life was not well filled up. In his 
younger days he travelled on horseback, and was a hard but 
unskilful rider. With a book held up before his eyes by both 
hands, and the rein dropped on the horse’s neck, he often travelled 
as much as fifty, sixty, or even seventy miles a-day ; from the 
quickness of his pace and unguardedness of his horsemanship, 
endangering his own and the good steed’s limbs by frequent falls. 
At a later period he used a carriage. Of his travels the lowest 
calculation we can make is four thousand miles annually, which in 
fifty-two years will give two hundred and eight thousand miles ; 
that is, if he had ridden eight times round the globe on which we 
dwell, he would have had a handsome surplus of miles remaining 
to have done his achievement into Irish measure. Of the salutary 
effect of these abundant labours upon his frame we have his per- 
sonal testimony at a very advanced age. His was a ‘cruda viri- 
disque senectus’ to the last, and he himself a memorable instance 
of the worth of the OPEN-AIR-AND-HARD-WORK-CURE, a process of 
more certain value and ready application at all times than hydro- 
D2 pathy, 
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pathy, homceopathy, or any of the thousand quackeries of the present 
day. On his attaining his eighty-fifth year, he enters the following 
reflections in his journal :— 


‘T this day enter on my eighty-fifth year ; and what cause have I to 
praise God, as for a thousand spiritual blessings, so for bodily blessings 
also! How little have I suffered yet by “‘ the rust of numerous years?” 
It is true I am not so agile as in time past: I do not run or walk so 
fast as I did; my sight isa little decayed ; my left eye is grown dim, 
and hardly serves me to read. I have daily some pain in the ball of 
my right eye, as also in my right temple (occasioned by a blow I 
received some time since), and in my right shoulder and arm, which I 
impute partly to a sprain and partly to the rheumatism. | find, like- 
wise, some decay in the memory, with regard to names and things 
lately past; but not at all with regard to what I have read or heard 
twenty, forty, or sixty years ago. Neither do I find any decay in my 
hearing, smell, taste, or appetite (though I want but a third part of the 
food I once did), nor do I feel any such thing as weariness either in 
travelling or preaching. And I am not conscious of any decay in 
writing sermons; which I do as readily, and I believe as correctly, as 
ever. 

‘To what cause am I to impute this, that I am asI am? First, 
doubtless, to the power of God, fitting me for the work to which I am 
called, as long as he pleases to continue me therein ; and next, subor- 
dinately to this, to the prayers of his children. May we not impute it, 
as inferior means, 1. To my constant exercise and change of air? 2. To 
my never having lost a night’s sleep, sick or well, at land or sea, since 
I was born? 3. To my having sleep at command, so that, whenever I 
feel myself almost worn out, I call it, and it comes, day or night? 
4. To my having constantly, for above sixty years, risen at four in the 
morning? 5. To my constant preaching at five in the morning, for 
above fifty years? 6. To my having had so little pain in my life, and 
so little sorrow or anxious care? Even now, though I find pain daily 
in my eye, temple, or arm, yet it is never violent, and seldom lasts 
many minutes at a time. 

‘ Whether or not this is sent to give me warning that I am shortly to 
quit this tabernacle I do not know; but be it one way or the other I 
have only to say— 

‘* My remnant of days 
I spend to his praise, 
Who died the whole world to redeem ; 
Be they many or few 
My days are his due, 
And they all are devoted to him !”’ 


We shall not complete the picture of John Wesley ‘ the aged,’ 
unless we draw upon Mr. Alexander Knox, the accomplished cor- 
respondent and faithful friend of Bishop Jebb, who furnishes us 
with the following portrait of his venerable acquaintance :— . 

* Very 
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‘ Very lately I had an opportunity for some days together of observ- 
ing Mr. Wesley with attention. I endeavoured to consider him not so 
much with the eye of a friend, as with the impartiality of a philosopher ; 
and I must declare every hour I spent in his company afforded me fresh 
reasons for esteem and veneration. So fine an old man I never saw. 
The happiness of his mind beamed forth in his countenance; every 
look showed how fully he enjoyed “the gay remembrance of a life 
well spent ;” and wherever he went he diffused a portion of his own 
felicity. Easy and affable in his demeanour, he accommodated himself 
to every sort of company, and showed how happily the most finished 
courtesy may be blended with the most perfect piety. In his conver- 
sation we might be at a loss whether to admire most his fine classical 
taste, his knowledge of men and things, or his own overflowing good- 
ness of heart. While the grave and serious were charmed with his 
wisdom, his sportive sallies of innocent mirth delighted even the young 
and thoughtless; and both saw, in his uninterrupted cheerfulness, the 
excellency of true religion. No cynical remarks on the levity of youth 
imbittered his discourse ; no applausive retrospect to past times marked 
his present discontent. In him even old age appeared delightful, like 
an evening without a cloud ; and it was impossible to observe him with- 
out wishing fervently 


‘* May my latter end be like his !”’ 


After the view we have presented of the life and labours of our 
hero, it may be almost superfluous to attempt a delineation of his 
character. As we recollect, however, something like a promise to 
this effect when we began our labours, we cannot quit ourselves 
of our obligation without touching upon this head. To enter upon 
its minute analysis, or seek to delineate it in its more subtile lines 
or delicate shades, our purpose forbids. The time and space would 
be wanting, while there is no lack of liking for the task. We shall 
therefore confine our further remarks to an illustration of what we 
conceive to be the leading traits of John Wesley’s character, never 
so specified that we are aware of before, yet lying so palpably on 
the surface, that they have only to be named to be recognized. 
Without the pre-eminent qualities in question, no one was ever 
great and good ; and as we have no scruple in calling him great 
and good beyond easy comparison, so are these qualities to be found 
developed in him to an unusual degree. They made him what he 
became, the successful reformer of his age, and one of England’s 
noblest worthies, while his system will make him a benefactor to 
millions yet unborn. 

The distinctive features of character we unhesitatingly ascribe 
to him, are an indomitable firmness, and a boundless benevolence. 
John Wesley was a man in a singular measure tenaz propositi. 
Where he thought himself certainly right nothing on earth could 
move him. In all such cases this quality is a great virtue, but in 
cases 
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cases of a different complexion it is a great fault. In questions 
of doubtful propriety and prudence it will bear the ugly names of 
obstinacy and self-will. But stigmatise it as we please there never . 
was a great man without a strong will, and an infusion of self- 
reliance sufficient to raise him above the dauntings of opposition 
and reliance upon props. It isa heritable quality, as transmissible 
from father to son, as the sage or ‘ foolish face.’ Wesley certainly 
derived it from his parents. The daughter of the eminent non- 
conformist rector of Cripplegate, Dr. Annesley, who at thirteen 
ears of age had studied the state church controversy, and made up 
in mind, with force of reason too, to contemn her father’s decision, 
and take her place for life on the other side, cannot be supposed 
to have been wanting in firmness ; who, further, would never 
renounce her Jacobite respect for the jus divinum of the Stuart 
kings, nor say amen to her husband’s prayers for him of the 
Revolution, nor bow beneath the thousand ills of her married life, 
and pursued the onward, even, and unwearying tenor of her way, 
undismayed by censure, uncrushed by poverty and domestic cares, 
unchanging and unchanged to the last, could not be wanting in it. 
Nor was the sire less endowed with it, though there was more of 
petulance and human passion in its display in him. ‘The man 
whose whole life was a perpetual struggle with circumstances and 
war with opinions, and a series of ill-rewarded efforts—the wight 
who stole away from the dissenting academy, whence they sohoed 
him in vain, and without consulting friend or relative, tramped it 
to Oxford, and entered himself a penniless servitor ; who after- 
wards, a right loyal but very ‘hnesdbent clergyman, rode off in a 
huff from his wife, nor rejoined her for a twelvemonth, till the 
death of King William released him from his sturdily kept but 
unrighteous vow—who ‘ fought with wild beasts,’ for high church 
of the highest order, and shrank from no cuffs he caught in such 
a cause ; and who, when his ‘ Job’ was consumed in the fire that 
burnt his parsonage, sat down to renew the labour of years, and 
re-compose and re-write his learned Latin folio :—these are so 
many indications of indomitable firmness, that we should be blind 
as moles to overlook its presence in his character. John Wesley 
had the same unbending sinew. He too was made of stern un- 
pliant stuff, and to drive the Tiber back to its sources were as 
easy a task as to turn him back from a course deliberately chosen 
with the approval of hisjudgment. Opponents, strong and nume- 
rous enough, he had to encounter, to justify concession, had he 
been so disposed, nor was reason always so visibly on his side but 
he might have paused. We shall name an occasion or two such 
as rarely occur in the life of a good man, which signalised the 
Jordliness of his will, and proved him to be endowed with a rare 
determination. 
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determination. We omit the ridicule and minor persecutions 
provoked by the religious singularities of his early career, as not 
sufficient to turn even an aspen-minded man who had any earnest 
devotion about him, from his way, and note his first most trying 
decision, that by which he was led to renounce his father’s living. 
Shortly before his father’s decease it occurred to the head of the 
family, looking anxiously forward to its fortunes, and those of his 
pees how desirable it would be that his son John should succeed 
im in his cure, at once for the perpetuation of the religious care 
he had exercised over his parishioners, and that his wife and 
daughters might retain their accustomed home at the parsonage. 
Here was every consideration to move a susceptible man, regard 
for souls, veneration for a parent in the ministry, respect for hoar 
hairs grown grey in the service of the church, and Christian and 
family ties of more than ordinary strength, all put before him in 
a strain of uncommon force and pathos by his father in his final 
appeal. Thus wrote the aged father to his son at Oxford :— 


‘ Thus is the case before us: put all the circumstances together: if 
you are not indifferent whether the labours of an aged father, for 
above forty years in God’s vineyard be lost, and the fences of it 
trodden down and destroyed ; if you consider that Mr. W. must in all 
probability succeed me if you do not, and that the prospect of that 
mighty Nimrod’s coming hither shocks my soul, and is in a fair way of 
bringing down my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ;—if you have 
any care for our family, which must be dismally shattered as soon as I 
am dropt—if you reflect on the dear love and longing which this poor 
people has for you, whereby you will be enabled to do God the more 
service, and the plenteousness of the harvest, consisting of near two 
thousand souls, whereas you have not many more souls in the University 
—you may perhaps alter your mind, and bend your will to His, who has 
promised if in all our ways we acknowledge Him, he will direct our 
paths.’ 


We do not profess to be ourselves the rock fortress that could 
have withstood such artillery as this. We incline to fear that the 
red hot shot of arguments like these must have fired our magazine 
and blown up our defences. But none of these things moved our hero. 
He was devout, affectionate, and filial, but firm; so notoriously 
so, that his elder brother Samuel, writing to him on the subject in 
December, 1734, says: ‘Yesterday I received a letter from my 
father, wherein he tells me you are unalterably resolved not to 
accept of a certain living if you could get it. After this declaration 
I believe no one can move your mind but Him who made it.’ The 
question was, in fact, decided, and he was not to be shaken from 
his determination, the ground of decision being not the comparative 
merits of Epworth and Oxford, as fields of usefulness, but some~- 


thing 
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thing more exclusively personal. He felt as many a man in 
earnest about salvation has felt before and since, that the care of his 
own soul is of prime importance, and must be especially regarded 
in every measure we adopt ; that the neglect of self is ill compen- 
sated by saving benefit to others, or any advantage of an earthly 
kind. For reasons given with great length and clearness, in a 
letter to his father, he concluded a continued residence at Oxford 
essential to his soul’s peace and welfare. ‘The point is,’ he says, 
‘whether I shall or shall not work out my salvation, whether I 
shall serve Christ or Belial.’ The semi-monastic life of the 
university was essential to the very life of piety in his heart accord- 
ing to his views at that juncture, therefore Epworth, with its long 
list of prudential make-weights, kicked the beam. 

And Wesley was humanly right. His personal relation to 
eternity outweighed all other considerations to his awakened soul. 
He felt, as few men feel, how solemn a thing it is to die. His 
resolution was based upon the sentiment of his own hymn in after 
days : 

. ‘A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify, 
A never dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky.’ 


And Wesley was divinely right. If ever the Spirit of God had to 
do with the moral movements of men, its operation is discernible 
in this case. It was of infinite moment to the world that Wesley’s 
decision should have been what it was, and of equal moment to 
his own peace of conscience that it should have been correct. The 
mode in which he viewed the question, sets him right in the court 
of conscience, and the results that followed justified his decision. 
His father would have involved him in a maze of nice casuistry— 
puzzled him by a complex tangle of motives and influences—but 
wiser than he, and more free from bias, the son looks at it in the 
simple, proper light, that of duty, and gives utterance to the 
following sentiments, which are sublimely true : 


‘I do not say that the glory of God is to be my first, or my principal 
consideration, but my only one: since all that are not implied in this 
are absolutely of no weight ; in presence of this they all vanish away, 
they are less than the small dust of the balance. And indeed till all 
other considerations were set aside, I could never come to any clear 
determination ; till my eye was single my whole body was full of dark- 
ness. Every consideration distinct from this threw a shadow over all 
the objects I had in view, and was such a cloud as no light could pene- 
trate, Whereas so longas I can keep my eye single, and steadily fixed 
on the glory of God, I have no more doubt of the way wherein I should 
go, than of the shining of the sun at noon-day? 


Well 
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Well said, clear head, and stoutly done, brave heart, though 
there were natural yearnings and fond misgivings in thy way! In 
questions of duty thou didst clearly see duty alone is to be con- 
sulted. Thou didst not confer with flesh and blood; these had 
crushed thy conscience and warped thy will, and reversed thy 
decision. ‘Thou didst take the matter to the infallible oracle, 
Him that sitteth upon the throne ; like Hezekiah thou didst lay it 
upon the altar of the Most High, and tremulously say, ‘ that which 
I know not teach thou me,’ and thou wert rewarded with a divine 
intimation, ‘This is the way!’ Thou didst thus hate thy father 
and thy mother, and thy house, and take up thy cross for Christ’s 
sake and the Gospel’s ; but thy more than natural, thy Christian 
firmness, reaped its recompense even here, for thou receivedst a 
hundredfold now, even in this time, houses and brethren, and 
sisters and mothers, and children, and long since, in Heaven, 
eternal life. Stoic fortitude, Roman daring, hide your heads 
before such firmness as this. Epictetus is a jest, and Regulus, 
‘ egregius exul,’ a fable, when compared with this plain narrative 
of modern heroism. Here, however, was one of the leading 
features of John Wesley’s character, broadly ‘portrayed, deeply 
coloured, boldly thrown up from the canvas, and giving happy 
omen of his future career. 

The firmness which marked his decision here, the same which 
forbade discouragement and retractation at Oxford, where, after a 
short absence, he found his flock of twenty-seven persons reduced 
to five, and which made him resist the authorities at Georgia, 
was peculiarly shown in his relations to the Church of England 
throughout his life. In the line of remarks this topic opens, we 
shall describe simply the facts of the case, and neither apologise 
for Wesley nor condemn the Church. He was never a Dissenter 
in his own view of the word, and never wished his followers to be. 
Nevertheless there is a prevailing order in the proceedings of every 
community, and this order, in his own Church, he did not hesitate 
to disturb, at the instance of what he deemed sufficiently valid 
reasons. Whatever his followers may urge in defence of his 
measures, they were obviously at odds with ecclesiastical order. 
We have a very remarkable conversation of John Wesley with the 
Bishop of Bristol, in the year 1739, on the subject of justification 
by faith, in which, after disposing of that topic, Wesley’s proceed- 
ings are canvassed in the terms we shall presently cite, the whole 
going in proof of two things, the one how careful he was in the 
outset of his career to encroach as little as possible upon canonical 
order, and the other, that at the call of apprehended duty he was 
prepared to go any lengths in violation of it. 

‘The Bishop says: ‘‘ Mr. Wesley, I will deal plainly with you; I 
once 
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once thought you and Mr. Whitefield well-meaning men, but I 
cannot think so now. For I have heard more of you; matters of 
- * * * * * 

Mr. Wesley.~-“ Pray my Lord, what are those facts you have 
heard ?” 

Bishop.— I hear you administer the sacrament in your societies.” 

Mr. W.—“ My Lord, I never did yet, and believe never shall.” 

Bishop.—* TI hear too, many people fall into fits in your societies, 
and that you pray over them.” 

Mr. W.—*1 do so, my Lord, when any show, by strong cries and 
tears, that their soul is in deep anguish; I frequently pray to God to 
deliver them from it, and our prayer is often heard in that hour.” 

Bishop.—“ Very extraordinary indeed! Well, Sir, since you ask 
my advice, I will give it you very freely. You have no business here. 
You are not commissioned to preach in this diocese. Therefore I 
advise you to go hence.” 

Mr. W.—* My Lord, my business on earth is to do what good I 
can. Wherever, therefore, I think I do most good, there must I stay 
so long as I think so. At present I think I can do most good here ; 
therefore here I stay. As to my preaching here, a dispensation of the 
Gospel is committed to me, and woe is me if I preach not the Gospel, 
wherever I am in the habitable world. Your Lordship knows, being 
ordained a priest, by the commission I then received I am a priest of 
the Church Universal; and being ordained a fellow of a college, I was 
not limited to any particular cure, but have an indeterminate commis- 
sion to preach the word of God in any part of the Church of England. 
I do not, therefore, conceive that in preaching here by this commission 
I break any human law. When I am convinced I do, then it will be 
time to ask, shall I obey God or man? But if I should be convinced 
in the meanwhile, that I could advance the glory of God, and the 
salvation of souls, in any other place more than in Bristol, in that hour, 
by God’s help, I will go hence, which, till then, I may not.”’ 


Whatever the effect of this dainty speech upon the equanimity 
of the good bishop, the other party was doubtless as calm as men 
of strong will and fixed determination usually are, and as re- 
spectful as his punctilious courtesy would constrain him to be. 
The incident was John Wesley to the life, and laid open with 
sufficient clearness the terms upon which his co-operation with the 
establishment was to be retained. They were just.these. If 
I am allowed to combat the prevailing vices of the land, the ig- 
norance, irreligion, semibarbarism, and brutality in my own way, 
irregular it may be, but desperate cases require desperate reme- 
dies, and if you, clergy and bishops, will undertake to feed and 
watch over the restored wanderers I bring back to the fold ;— 
or if you will not do so much as this, but will simply not oppose 
the measures I employ to do good—why thus and then I am 

yours, 
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yours, unreservedly and entirely yours: but if you malign and 
thwart and persecute an earnest brother who would help you to 
do your work, and whose heart bleeds over the perishing souls of 
his fellow creatures, why then be it known to you, that by a com- 
mission higher than that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, I am 
authorised and determined to persevere. Souls must be awakened, 
converted, saved ; if in connexion with the church of my adoption, 
covered with its shield and sanction, well; but if not, the work 
must be done at all hazards. And this is the language of all 
his further acts of disconformity to the existing order of things in 
the Establishment. He never contemplated the formation of a 
sect, much less of an enemy or rival to the Church of England. 
A sect nevertheless grew up by stress of circumstances, frowned 
upon and thrown off by its mother, yet clinging with natural 
fondness to the parent who still disowns it, and with that sect he 
feared not in evil and in good repute to identify himself. Crossed 
in his course by those authorities he would fain have conciliated, 
and of whom he never allowed himself to speak evil, he would 
not be turned from it. His mind was made up. Opposition 
wrought the contrary way with him. Pressure did but confirm 
his resolution as it hardens concrete. His parish was the world. 
He would not provoke enmity. He would not give offence ; but 
he would call no man master to the enslavement of his opinions 
or the fettering of his free action. He had a divine master, and 
to Him alone would he refer his conduct,—to Him alone stand or 
fall. 

The history of Wesley’s relations to the Established Church is 
traced with elaborate skill in a series of papers im the ‘ Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine’ for 1829, to which we must refer our 
readers, and one sentence alone from which we will extract :— 
‘While his attachment to the Church was truly conscientious, 
equally so was his determination to innovate as Providence should 
direct him. His language equally with his actions indicated the 
self-impelling convictions of the Reformer.’ This is just the 

hilosophy of the case as — put by the author, and felt by 
Mr. Wesley. But so completely had the venerable leader of the 
movement habituated himself to the independent action of his 
society that nothing could have been more in accordance with the 
current of his life, principles, and anticipations (see ‘ Minutes of 
Conference’ for 1744), nor more certainly have secured his 
approval, than the distinctive position this body has since taken 
up, neither controlled by the Church of England, nor hostile to 
it. That body seems to have embodied in the happiest way the 
spirit and pattern of its founder, when it defined its general 
policy towards the Establishment in the following terms :— 
* Methodism 
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‘ Methodism exists in a friendly relation with the Establishment. 
In all its official writings and sanctioned publications, though 
often called to defend itself against intemperate clergymen, it 
treats the Church itself with respect and veneration, and cordially 
rejoices in the advance of its religious character and legitimate 
moral influence.’ 

In the unbending firmness of our hero we see much of the 
gracious man,—the man whose heart is established with grace, 
but we see also in it largely the man John Wesley. We fancy 
we perceive in it no less somewhat of the sturdiness of the 
national character. John Bull will not be badgered and brow- 
beaten any more than he will be coaxed and cajoled into what 
his strong determination opposes; and Wesley in his nervous 
English, his practical wisdom, his steady good sense, and his 
unconquerable will displayed some of the most respectable and 
salient points of the Saxon character, belonging by unmistakable 
evidence to that family of the Bulls, which notwithstanding all its 
faults has no few qualities to admire. There is in his rigid 
firmness moreover something of his puritan ancestry, one point 
at least in which Bishop Wasesten was right. His blood was 
vitiated with their stubborn humour, if it be a vice. He be- 
longed to the tribe of Ishmael by both father’s and mother’s side 
at a single remove, and he could not be expected to turn out 
other than he did. But we pause; John Wesley was frank, 
generous, open, simple as a child, confiding, plastic and per- 
suasible where a man had right upon his side, but where himself 
was right he was positive—to a fault ?—no, to perfection ; and it 
had been a less miracle to move a mountain into the sea than to 
move him from his purpose. This goes far to explain the man 
and his work. To no one was Regent Murray’s saying at the 
grave of John Knox ever more applicable than to our intrepid 
modern John :— 

‘ There lies one who never feared the face of man,’ 


Unbounded benevolence was another leading trait in his 
character. ‘This was the basis of his life, the spring of his self- 
denial and his labours. A recluse at Oxford, musty folios and 
metaphysics could not extinguish the smouldering fire within— 

‘ He thought as a sage, but he felt as a man.’ 
Afterwards the fire burst forth; he kindled as he flew over the 
world, a flaming seraph of mercy to mankind. 

At the University his benevolence led him into frightful prisons 
and condemned cells, into hospital and lazar-house, from the 
society of the common-room and beloved books to converse with 
felons and miserable sufferers. It curtailed his bread and his 
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dress, it debarred him of the comfort of a well-shorn head, it led 
to a course of self-sacrifice and effort for the benefit of the 
wretched and the sinful, which put his sincerity sorely to the test, 
and lasted with his life. His heart bled for the world ; he saw 
sin bursting out in blotches of sorrow all over the face of society, 
and he longed to purify, console, and heal. He could not look 
upon men drawn unto death and ready to be slain without at- 
tempting their rescue. He saw no hope for their bodies or their 
souls but in the labours and voluntary gifts of Christians for their 
salvation. He felt for their fate, but, eminently practical, he felt 
in bed and board, in clothing and comfort. His was sumptuary 
sensibility more than tearful, active compassion rather than 
passive. Merely because more easy of illustration, and not for a 
moment putting it in comparison with the ardour of his soul to 
do good we adduce his monetary benevolence in proof of our 
point—a benevolence which would give all, do all, reserve no- 
thing, provided it could but win a revenue of glory to God and 
happiness to wretched men. Never did any man part with money 
more freely. His charities knew no limit but his means. He 
gave away all that he had beyond bare provision for his present 
wants. He began this procedure early, and never left off till he 
had done with earth. In his first year at college he received 
302, and making 28/. suffice for his necessities he gave away in 
charities 40s. iy he next year he received 60/., but still making 
28/. meet his expenditure, he gave “| 321. The third year he 
received 90/. and gave away 62/. His receipts in the fourth 
year increased by the same sum as before, and out of 120/. he 
gave away all but his primitive 28/. And thus he acted through 
hfe, having given away in charities, it is believed, as much as 
30,000/., without a moment’s thought for himself, his hands open as 
day, his heart the dwelling place of kindness. His generous and un- 
stinted liberality finds its most convincing proof in his circumstances 
at death. He had often and publicly declared that his own hands 
should be his executors, and that if he died worth 10/. beyond the 
value of his books and other inconsiderable items, he would give 
the world leave to call him a thief and a robber. He made all 
he could, and his publications were numerous and profitable ; 
he saved all he could, not wasting so much as a sheet of paper ; 
and then he gave all he could, with an angel’s sublime disregard 
of gold and silver and the wealth the world sets such store by. 
The notion that he must be enriching himself prevailed even 
among those who ought to have known better. Need we wonder 
then that he received a letter from the Board of Excise telling 
him that the Commissioners could not doubt but that he had plate 
of which he had neglected to make entry, and requiring him 
immediately 
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immediately to send a proper return. The following was his 
answer :—‘ Sir, I have two silver teaspoons at London, and two 
at Bristol; this is all the plate which I have at present; and 
I shall not buy any more while so many around me want 
bread. Your obedient servant, Joun Wes ey. His chaise 
and horses, his clothes, and a few trifles of that kind, were 
all, his books excepted, that he left at his death. Thus he 
laid not up treasure upon earth, but in heaven, a good found- 
ation against the time to come, that he might lay hold upon 
eternal life. Free from the love of money and the impulse of 
ambition, the two most ordinary motives of action among civilized 
men, what powerful principle sustained him in his life-long career 
of labour and endurance, self-denial and responsibility ? One that 
never entered into the calculation of his unfriendly critics and 
biographers—a strong sense of duty springing from love to God. 
The stanza of the hymn so much upon his lips on his dying bed 
is the key that unlocks his heart, that opens up the mystery of 
a life otherwise inexplicable :— 


*T’ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death 
Praise shall employ my noblest powers : 
My days of praise shall ne'er be past, 
While life and thought and being last 
Or immortality endures.’ 


And when the daughters of music were brought low, and the 
death rattle was heard in his throat, when lip and limb were 
alike stiffening in the paralysis and collapse of death, the last 
feeble effort of his voice was put forth in syllabling 
‘T’ll praise —I’ll praise.’ 

Thus died John Wesley,—an end in harmony with his life. Our 
Euthanasia shapes itself into resemblance to his dismissal :— 
‘Let me die the death of the righteous and let my last end be 
like his!’ 

But we cannot leave our subject even here without adverting 
to one of the finest forms in which the benevolence of this great 
man showed itself—one of the finest forms in fact which it can 
assume amid the war of parties and clash of religious discord— 
namely his enlarged charity toward religionists of every name. 
We believe there is no instance on record in which he was the 
assailant, and that it was only when covered with the blackest 
aspersions affecting his character and creed that he came forth 
to make his modest and in most cases convincing apologies. ‘The 
unmeasured invectives of many a Thersites both in the church 
and in the world he met with the philosophic gentleness and 
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gravity of a Ulysses. He seldom forgot in the heat of polemics 
what was due to himself as a gentleman, a scholar, and a Chris- 
tian. 

His Catholicity is seen in the constant object of his labours, 
which was not to raise a new sect among other sects, but to revive 
the languid spirit of religion in all, and especially in his own 
beloved church. That ever his work and people took another 
direction was not owing to any crafty scheme, long a hatching 
in his own bosom, but to the bent of circumstances and the pre- 
ference of the people themselves. He gave no countenance to 
= and deprecated at least the name of separation. 

e never put his peculiar views above the fundamentals of the 
faith ; nor where the differences were the greatest between him- 
self and others did he for a moment forget that ‘ Charity which is 
the bond of perfectness.’ He believed that a strong vein of 
piety ran through the life and death of many Romanists, the 
monks of La Trappe and Ignatius Loyola himself. He believed 
that Pelagius, the Montanists, and other early heretics as they 
are called, might be wise and holy men despite their ignominious 
reputation ; and while he vindicates the orthodoxy of Michael 
Servetus has, in the same breath, a word of commendation for 
John Calvin: ‘I believe that Calvin was a great instrument of 
God ; and that he was a wise and pious man.’ His enlarged 
charity deemed the heathen capable of eternal life, and opened 
heaven even to the brute creation. Wesley was a man to be 
loved. In these speculative views he may have been right or 
wrong ; but they are an index to his soul, and prove that what- 
ever else he may have been he was certainly not a narrow sec- 
tarist, nor a cruel bigot. In all the atlases in his library there 
was not one little map devoted to a Methodist heaven. The 
distinctive point of his Arminian creed, that redemption is for the 
world, proves him to have been a person of large, generous, all- 
comprehending sympathy and love. His sentiments on ecclesi- 
astical controversy are so apposite, that we must do ourselves the 
pleasure of adducing them :— 


‘We may die without the knowledge of many truths, and yet be 
carried into Abraham’s bosom ; but if we die without love what will 
knowledge avail? just as much as it avails the devil and his angels! I 
will not quarrel with you about any opinion ; only see that your heart 
be right towards God, that you know and love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that you love your neighbour, and walk as your Master walked, and I 
desire no more. I am sick of opinions ; I am weary to bear them; my 
soul loathes this frothy food. Give me solid and substantial religion : 
give me a humble and gentle lover of Gol and man, a man full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy “ man 
aying 
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laying himself out in the work of faith, the patience of hope, the labour 
of love. Let my soul be with these Christians, wheresoever they are, 
and whatsoever opinion they are of. ‘‘ Whosoever thus doth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.” ’ 

And we add, capping this declaration with our heart’s heartiest 
approval, let every one that readeth this say Amen. We regret 
that our space will not allow us to transfer to our pages the fine 
anecdote of the casual interview between the venerable Charles 
Simeon, then a young Calvinistic clergyman, and the aged 
apostle of Methodism, so creditable to the wisdom and piety of 
both. Our readers who may not be acquainted with it are referred 
to the memoir of Simeon by Carus. 

Unlike many, unlike most enduring celebrities, Wesley was 
successful, popular, appreciated during his lifetime, nor had to 
wait for posthumous praise. This was doubtléss owing in part to 
the practical bent his genius took, which was calculated to win 
popular regard, but also to the unequalled excellence he displayed 
in the line he had chosen. The man who was known to have tra- 
velled more miles, preached more sermons, and published more 
books than any traveller, preacher, author, since the days of the 
apostles, must have had much to claim the admiration and respect 
of his contemporaries. The man who exhibited the greatest dis- 
interestedness all his life through, who has exercised the widest 
influence on the religious world, who has established the most 
numerous sect, invented the most efficient system of church polity, 
who has compiled the best book of sacred song, and who has thus 
not only chosen eminent walks of usefulness, but in every one of 
them claims the first place, deserved to be regarded by them and 
by posterity as no common man. A greater poet may rise than 

omer or Milton, a greater theologian than Calvin, a greater 
philosopher than Bacon or Newton, a greater dramatist than any 
of ancient or modern fame, but a more distinguished revivalist of 
the churches, minister of the sanctuary, believer of the truth, and 
blessing to souls, than John Wesley—never. There was in his 
consummate nature that exquisite balance of power and will, that 

rfect blending of the moral, intellectual, and physical, which 
orms the ne plus ultra of ministerial ability and service. In the 
firmament in which he was lodged he shone and shines ‘ the 
bright particular star,’ beyond comparison, as he is without a 
rival. 

But had not the subject of our sketch his failings? Of course 
he had; but it is not our business to discuss them now. Had we 
not possessed acuteness enough to detect them ourselves, to say 
that we were familiar with Bishop Lavington’s shrewd, humorous, 
and 
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and thoroughly clever book, with all the added venom of Pol- 
whele’s annotations, would be quite enough to show that few 
faulty features of his proceedings had escaped our notice. We 
admit that he was an enthusiast, but only to the degree in which 
a man more than ordinarily filled with the Holy Ghost would be 
an enthusiast. We allow that he was fanatical at times; but this 
only amounts to the confession that he had some taint of human 
infirmity, cleaving to a nature in the main noble, self-possessed, 
and wise. We put our finger on one instance of fanaticism ;— 
the ordination of some of his ministers by the Greek bishop 
Erastus, a person of questionable pretensions, and who, not knowing 
one word of English, performed the service in Greek, an unedifying 
rite. But fanaticism is confined to no period. This finds its 
parallel in our days. On the ‘first day of the present year,’ 
writes an American missionary from Constantinople, ‘a religious 
service was held, in which Greeks, Armenians, Hebrews, Italians,’ 
and English sang at the same time, to the same tune, in their 
different tongues, a hymn of praise, to the great delight of those 
who shared in the medley, and to the seeming approval of all the 
religious publications which have recorded the occurrence. To 
ourselves it always seemed an instance of gross fanaticism and 
folly. It is not reasonable, therefore not right. The fanaticism 
of John Wesley rarely went beyond this. His faith in humanity 
was so great that anything man would aver he would receive. 
Some absurdities were sure to spring from so capacious a belief ; 
and having nothing to suspect in himself, he never suspected 
others. He was perhaps the only public man that ever lived of 
whom it could be said, he habitually formed too favourable an 
opinion of those about him. The consequences were sometimes 
annoying, but the cause was a virtue, not a blemish. His great- 
ness was so tempered with goodness—his nature, so sturdy and 
conscientious, was nevertheless so overlaid with an unslumbering 
genial godlike sympathy for his race—a golden thread of per- 
vading kindness runs so unbrokenly through his life—that no one 
who can appreciate the force of rare ability, combined with a 
spotless character and sweetness of disposition, can wonder how 
he became so early a celebrity— 
Od 7d puplov KAcos 
Aiharde nym vinta Kal mpds aa, 
and that his name is now the symbol of all that is holy and just 
and good. Say, gentle reader, as you pass his tomb, in the lan- 
guage of the Sicilian muse— 
Xaipérw obros 6 timBos .. . emt 
Keira: ris lepiis notpos bmtp Kepadijs. 
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Tue patriarchal families grew into a people and a nation amidst 
the highest civilization of the ancient world. Joseph commenced 
his Egyptian servitude, almost immediately afterward to assume 
the most brilliant position under the throne, in the thirty-fourth 
year of Osirtasen I, of the sixteenth or Tanitic dynasty. The 
connection of the Jewish race with Egypt thus began by constant 
residence nearly seventeen centuries before the present era. This 
truly great man died in the first or second year of the reign of 
Osirtasen III., of the Memphitic line of kings, 8.c. 1635. During 
a period of nearly seventy years he had thus enjoyed the confidence 
of at least four of the sovereigns of the most enlightened and 
best ordered kingdom then—or perhaps in some respects even 
now—existing on the earth. The advantages thus procured for 
the advancement of his own countrymen by facility of access to 
the knowledge of art and refinement did not altogether cease on 
the demise of Joseph. For the space of sixty years longer of 
uninterrupted tranquillity the Israelites continued to enjoy that 
protection and those opportunities originally obtained through the 
prudence of their powerful and respected patron.* 

The period of quiet having elapsed, ‘there arose up,’ to quote 
the words of the sacred record, ‘a new king which knew not Jo- 
seph.’ The expression is remarkable. Monuments, however, 
coeval with the events, vindicate here the accuracy of a passage 
about the meaning of which the commentators and critics of the 
last age have recorded much unnecessary discussion.» From the 
unquestionable monumental sources just indicated the ingenuity 
and -research of our own age enable us to decide that this ‘new 
king’ of Scripture was Ames, the first of the eighteenth or Theban 
dynasty, by whom the more ancient line of Egyptian monarchs 
had been displaced. With this revolution commences the history 
of the book of Exodus, and the ‘sore bondage’ of the children of 





* See Rosellini, Wilkinson, and especially Hengstenberg, Eyypt and the Books 
of Moses, p. 22, 8vo. ed. 

> See Patrick On the Pentateuch, ed. folio, 1738, p. 170. Fagius, Grotius, Drusius, 
and Munster are the original authorities on the point. See also Clarus and Vatabler's 
Annot. in Libros Can. Vet. Test. 
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Israel. During the succeeding interval of eighty-four years, 
though ‘made to serve with rigour,’ the people of God ‘ multi- 
plied and waxed very mighty.’ At length, mindful of His pro- 
mises to their forefathers, Jehovah interposed for their deliverance. 
With ‘a mighty hand’ he brought them out in the beginning of 
the reign of Thotines III., sixth prince of the Theban or Dios- 
politan line, the Pharaoh of the Mosaic writings. This occurred 
in the year 1491 B.c., after a sojourn in Egypt, counting from 
Joseph’s captivity, of exactly 215 years; or reckoning, as seems 
to be the case in the Gospel history, from the arrival of Abraham, 
after an intercourse of 430 years with that primeval seat of art. 

From these facts and dates is derived one grand inference most 
important to our present inquiry. No peeple, we thus learn, ever 
enjoyed more favourable opportunity not only of acquiring a taste 
for the Fine Arts, but also for attaining eminence in their cultiva- 
tion, than the Jews. It is evident from the inscriptions still exist- 
ing on monuments of that period, which, after thousands of years 
of silence, modern learning has once more made vocal, that Israel 
dwelt in Egypt, and even laboured on her public works at the 
time when some of the grandest and most beautiful edifices in the 
valley of Nile were. constructed. It is true that during a con- 
siderable portion of their stay the descendants of Abraham dwelt 
in ‘the house of bondage,’ while art has ever been the nurseling 
of liberty. But when they had recovered their freedom, they 
thus started in the career of refinement with a knowledge of prin- 
ciples and an experience in practice elsewhere without a parallel. 
If, then, it be subsequently found that an adequate improvement 
is wanting, this can only be explained on the ground, so clearly 
obtained from Scripture, that all other interests were made to 
subserve the one great purpose of separating a peculiar people 
‘holy unto the Lord.’ At the same time satisfactory explanation 
is thus afforded of whatever resemblances or analogies may occur 
between the arts of Egypt and the outward appointments of the 
sacred and inspired ritual of the Bible. 

The history of the Fine Arts among the ‘ chosen people’ seems 
thus to commence at so early a period in their annals, and under 
auspices so favourable, compared with the condition of other 
nations among which they have flourished, as ought to have con- 
ducted to highest excellence in the cultivation of taste. The 
actual result, however, is the very opposite. Never in any civi- 
lised community has artistic genius either exercised so little influ- 
ence over living manners, or bequeathed remains so meagre for 








© Rosellini, Monum. dell’ Egitto, fol, 1832 ; Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, vol. i.; 
Champollion ; and Bunsen’s admirable Egypt’s Place, &c., vol. i. 
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the admiration or guidance of posterity, as among the Jews. On 
a hasty and casual, or even on a first and somewhat deliberate 
estimate of the subject, how little prepared are we for such a con- 
clusion! Before he has methodized and valued his materials, 
the Christian, familiar on other points with the inestimable trea- 
sures of the sacred volume, is apt to conceive himself in a position 
completely to make out all details in the labours of Moses, the 
erections of Solomon, or the restorations of Herod. ‘Those even 
of the learned who have not particularly directed attention to 
matters of biblical art may imagine the chapters in Exodus or 
Kings, and the exaggerated comments of Josephus, equally ex- 
plicit as the descriptive accuracy of Pausanias, the critical elegance 
of Pliny, or the scientific canons of Vitruvius.? It is only when 
we begin to arrange and realize, when we attempt to elicit prin- 
ciples and substantiate practice, that we experience the difference 
between precepts illustrated by examples and established in the 
very nature of things, and descriptions without monuments or 
fixed science. Such respectively are the.conditions of classic art, 
with its didactic records and exquisite remains, and the solemn 
but —for human hand—unpreceptive accounts which we possess 
relative to the forms and results of perished art among the Jews. 
‘Time was Thou stoodst alone, within thy courts, 

Temple of God! and in thine ample circuit, 

What various habits, various tongues beset 

The golden gates, for prayer and sacrifice ! 

All silent now, and Zion's holy place 

Trodden under foot, and mingled dust with dust.’ 


Notwithstanding, however, these many difficulties by which it 
is beset, there are various encouragements to prosecute the subject 
of Jewish art. Even as a section, and far from an uninteresting 
pest of biblical illustration, a review of what may here be 

nown can hardly fail, even though very imperfectly executed, of 
producing useful results. 

The subject naturally resolves itself into two distinct inquiries. 
To the first of these the present communication will be confined, 
because on the fulness of the details which it embraces depends 
the clearness of leading principles in the succeeding views. 

I. The origin of Jewish Art and derivation of its types. 


II. Sacred and National Art among the Jews from the 
Sanctuary to the Temple and its Restorations. 


I. The periods of time comprehended in these divisions respec- 
tively appear at first sight to be very unequal, but this inequality 


4 See Pausanias, ‘HAAddas Mepinynots, passim; Plinii Secundi, Hist. Nat., libri 
33-37 ; Vit. Pol., pass., sed preser. lib. 5-7. 
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is by no means so great in truth as in seeming. Though the 
works actually to be examined in this communication be few, 
limited, indeed, chiefly to the great sin of ‘the sojourners of the 
desert,’ yet the principles concerned will extend our retrospections 
far backwards into the bygone antiquity ; for here we are to con- 
sider the situation, character, and resources of a whole people 
residing, as we have seen for centuries, in the heart of an en- 
lightened empire, whose population were noted for skill in archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture, as well as for the elegant 
application of these arts with their accessories to the comforts of 
domestic life and the splendours of public worship. Is it then at 
all reconcileable with the constitution of the human mind, or, 
indeed, consistent with the acknowledged facts of history, to 
maintain that the liberated Israelites came out from among their 
entertainers first, their ‘ task-masters’ afterwards, unimpressed in 
imagination or uninstructed in hand by the civilization and the 
forms in the very centre of which they had so long lived, nay, in 
whose labours they had so often been employed? ‘To assume this 
were not only altogether unphilosophical, but the instance would be 
without parallel. From this the reader will perceive that I con- 
sider the types of Jewish art to have been derived from Egypt. 
How, indeed, can any other conclusion be arrived at consistently 
with circumstances? In addition to the facts now stated, was not 
the leader of the emigrant tribes himself carefully brought up in 
all the learning of the Egyptians, and did he not give evident proof 
with others of the chief men of his nation that he was practically 
skilled in the mechanical arts of their former masters ? 

Here, however, we encounter a difficulty which, though more 
imaginary than real, must, from its consequences, be treated with all 
becoming reverence as well as the most guarded attention. ‘The 
alleged difficulty lies in this: Moses declares that he received the 
archetypes of those works which he constructed in the wilderness by 
Divine inspiration, nay, that even in the details he was directed by 
spiritual instruction. Yet from his own description of those works 
which by their magnitude or dignity fall to be classed under the 
head of Fine Art, we cannot help e “ow constantly arising in 
the mind of their Egyptian original. How then is this assertion of a 
heavenly model to be reconciled with the suggested imitation of 
earthly examples ? 

Now that God would condescend to instruct his chosen servant 
as to the idea of those visible symbols which, for the first time, 
were to be employed in his own true and revealed worship, is 
most reasonable to believe. ‘That the Almighty did so, in the 
mauner described by Moses, there can be no question; but does 
this divine aid necessarily exclude all connection with past asso- 
ciations 
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ciations and former knowledge? By no means. Neither the 
veracity of the sacred narrative nor the conditions of the case 
require this exclusion of all previous, nay in some respects the 
only possible, practice. In all the Mosaic institutions of religious 
worship the one primary and grand object was to infuse, fix, and 
keep alive in the minds of the Israelites a just and noble appre- 
hension of the spirituality and unity of Jehovah as the One only 
living and true God. For the accomplishment of this rational and 
holy purpose every past absurd and impious reminiscence of idol 
shapes or idolatrous service was to be completely and for ever 
obliterated from the imaginations of the Jewish people. How 
hard this task proved, and how deeply rooted ‘ the abomination of 
Egypt’ had become in their minds, are melancholy facts sufficiently 
known. ‘The sublime conception, in an age of utter darkness, 
that God is a Spirit to whom man approaches only by spiritual 
homage, and the carrying out this truth, amid such stubborn cor- 
ruption, into a visible system of practical purity and holiness, which 
subordinated the arts to the glory of God’s service, are of them- 
selves among the highest proofs of that inspiration which instructed 
and guided Moses, But while through the influences of Divine 
wisdom the prophet was thus taught to guard, by the most awful 
sanctions, the spiritual idea of Deity from all admixture or asso- 
ciation with material forms or external representation, it was necessa- 
rily otherwise with a service itself typical, leading by sensible usages 
to the unseen realities of a spiritual faith and hope. Such an 
initiatory form of worship did most especially require, as St. Paul 
says, ‘a worldly sanctuary. To make then the inspiration of 
Moses in these mutters in the least dependent on the fact of his 
having copied, in a mere general conformity, existing archetypes, 
is no less absurd than it would be to judge of Christian orthodoxy 
according as a congregation worshipped in a church of Greek or 
Gothic architecture, or—this absurdity, indeed, is now attempted to 
be supported—in a wooden shed. It, however, the question must 
be entertained literally, I ask, do not the displays of sacred art in 
the desert indicate a wisdom of adaptation and fitness not less 
than divine? Writers who do not judge of art on the principles of 
art, the only ground on which, however, a right decision can be 
come to, forget that in architectural erections particularly, the 
material circumscribes plan and proportions within certain limits 
and resemblances, from which, without a constant miracle, it 
would not be possible to deviate very widely. Let this natural 
necessity be considered, and instead of doubt or question why 
there is correspondence discoverable between the works of Moses 
and the sacred edifices of the Egyptians, our hesitation is changed 
into admiration of the inspired sagacity whereby, for difference of 
purpose, 
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purpose, he had varied from every model then known. The solemn 

andeur of the temples which he had so often contemplated in 
the land of his people's bondage would have well suited the simple 
majesty of Jehovah's worship; but how transport their massive 
similitude through the wilderness ? On the other hand the dwellings 
of the children of Esau, the dark tent of the Bedouin Arab, would 
well have answered for the migratory sanctuary of the sons of 
Jacob as they journeyed to their promised rest. Yet how subdue 
into holy reverence their vain, fickle, and still stubborn minds b 
a form of ‘God’s place of presence,’ so common, and in suc 
imaginations so little able to compete with their remembrance of 
the splendid ritual of the unfaithful? These were the only two 
existing types on which, from his own experience, Moses could 
form his material idea of that tabernacle and its furniture which 
he ‘saw in the Mount.’ With a prudence and sagacity sur- 
passing man’s invention, ‘in all that he made’ for the glory and 
by the command of the Lord, he combined the requisites which 
were to be found in the works of civilization and religion then in 
the world.® 

There is still another view of this topic on which a few 
words may be proper. Whence had the Egyptians those 
forms of sacred fanes and utensils which Moses, we admit, 
copied in part? On this point two opinions, equally untenable, 
were held by critics and historians up to the close of the first 
twenty-five years of the present century. The first of these 
systems, built chiefly on the authority of the early Greek 
writers, makes the arts of Egypt original and indigenous; the 
second theory, chiefly adopted by the philosophers of the last age, 
assumes the civilization of Egypt to have been brought from the 
East, from India by way of the Red Sea and Nubia, by a progress 
down the course of the Nile.’ Here it is again just matter of 
complaint that the principles of judgment are torn, as it were, by 
violence from one department of human civilization and refinement 
to be applied to others with which they have no proper connection. 
Whatever may be the claims of those authors, who reason thus, to 
literary perspicacity, they show themselves unacquainted with the 
practical rules of decided fact in matters of art. No one with 
critical knowledge of the character and principles of artistic 
operations can view the monuments which line both banks of the 





© See, as a general reference, Arii Montani, Beseleel apud Criticos Sacros, vol. vi. 

p. 610-18; Capellus, Ex Vilipando de Templo, id., vol. vii. pp. 2981-96, edit. fol. 
rancof,, an. 1696. 

f See Dr. Robertson’s Dissertation on India, Works, vol. xi. 8vo. edit.; and Sir 
William Jones’s collected Works, 4to. ed. Both these writers argue from philo- 
logical principles, not applicable tu art; and they are, moreover, enthusiasts for 
‘ Hindustan antiquity.’ 
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Nile, in the ruins of temples, palaces, pyramids and tombs, without 
arriving at the conclusion that these are too harmonious in their 
grandeur, too simple in their elegance, to be either the primitive 
essays of a rude people, or the productions of a recovery from ‘ the 
operose and tasteless practice,’ as Lord Aberdeen justly expresses it, 
of Indian taste introduced among the subjects of the Pharaohs. 

While, then, we must seek somewhere for the originals of those 
types which Moses in part followed, it is evident they are 
not to be found in the midst of an idolatry more hideous than 
even that of Egypt. Is it not possible that he may have returned 
to the very fountain head whence Egypt had originally drawn her 
religious forms, and in borrowing had polluted the observances 
and accessories of the most ancient patriarchal worship? ‘To this 
conclusion recent discoveries seem rapidly to be conducting. These, 
we may “ay have already all but negatived an eastern Asiatic 
origin for Egypt, her arts and population. Her own monuments 
sufficiently indicate that the course of her art was up the stream 
of her great river, from north to south, not in the opposite direc- 
tion from Nubia and Meroe. Whence, then, can we derive the 
flowing of colonization and intelligence save from Chaldea, the 
primeval seat of the postdiluvian generations, religion, and arts 
of mankind? ‘Thus modern research on the remotest relics of 
existing races is bringing us back with a surer confidence to the 
facts of Scripture. Thus, too, Moses, in copying, as we must 
admit he did in part imitate and borrow, the outward accessories 
and economy of Egyptian worship, did only with his people return 
to those forms which the patriarchal church of their forefathers in 
its earliest days had received from heaven, or been permitted, on 
even antediluvian tradition, to retain in the reconsecration of 
altars and temples on the face of the purified earth. 

These inquiries into art on the principles of art being thus 
guarded from misapprehension on either side, I now proceed to 
examine what arts the Israelites unquestionably brought out of 
Egypt, they not having either time or opportunity afterwards for 
acquiring their practice. Such knowledge as they may thus be 
found possessed of bears immediately on the present subject, for 
all their ordinary wants and mechanical contrivances of daily life 
were miraculously supplied." 

Here we are opposed by an objection the very reverse of that 
now removed. It is alleged by many that the construction of the 





8 Bunsen’s Egypt’s Place, Introduction, pp. 26-28. Consult also Arii Montani, 
Phalig., cap. x. et xi., apud Crit. Sac., pp. 546-7 ; Ancient Universal History, vol. i. 
pp. 194 and 288; Rich’s Babylon; and Landseer’s Sabean Researches. 

® Deut. ch. xxix. 5; also ch. viii. 4, where, with the Hebrew and Syriac, read 
‘upon you’ in both cases, which removes all doubt of the miracle--‘ mire mira- 
culum,’ as Marsius justly expresses himself, Sup, Crit. Sac. 
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tabernacle, fabricating the priest’s garments, and the detail of 
circumstances in other incidents of the early part of the ‘ sojourn- 
ing,’ imply an acquaintance with the arts, and the possession of 
materials such as cannot by any means be conceded to the Israel- 
ites on leaving Egypt. ‘The consequence sought to be drawn 
from this assertion, ‘a consequence,’ adds a German writer, ‘now 
all but established and traditional amongst us,’ is, that the whole 
account of the tabernacle and the ‘furniture’ for its ritual ‘ belongs 
to fiction and not to history.’ Among English sceptics there is no 
want of the same spirit, and, it may be added, a similar ignorance 
of the subject in its bearings on the ancient arts and their existing 
labours. When on one hand the prophet of God is refused in- 
spiration because relations are saints between his appointments 
and the institutions of Egypt, and on the other the truth of sacred 
Scripture is denied because it speaks of arts alleged not to have 
then existed in Egypt, what course must be pursued? Why, 
leaving these opposing systems to destroy, as this contradic- 
tion does, all shadow of credit as due to themselves, let us follow 
the tranquil current of revelation to which the course of time and 
fact will be found to unite itself. What arts, then, or manipula- 
tions are mentioned by Moses, and were these exercises of taste 
or manufactures of handicraft practised in corresponding perfection 
in the land of their bondage when he led thence his people ? 

Egypt in regard to art appears without infancy. Like the 
fabled power which among the heathens presided over the inven- 
tions of elegance and wisdom, she springs forth in history fully 
armed with every implement of ingenuity, prepared with every con- 
trivance of ancient skill. It is just thus that Scripture, on first 
raising the veil from the mysteries of primeval knowledge, repre- 
sents her ; and Moses here teaches nothing that Homer, Herodotus 
and Plato do not confirm. 

To prevent the Israelites, as ‘ Pharaoh’s bondsmen,’ from parti- 
cipating in the benefits of this civilization, or exercising and 
profiting by its ingenuity, was impossible. Neither would such 
prohibition have been desirable. It is a great mistake to suppose, 
with some, that during the whole period of their stay in Egypt 
the Israelites dwelt apart in a nomadic state, as at first in Goshen. 
Wheiu they ‘ became servants in the land of Egypt,’ they of course 





' See the practical and excellent work of Hengstenberg, who has taken the true 
way to refute such impious absurdity, by showing from existing monuments and 
remains the state of the arts in Egypt at the time of the Exodus, and the perfect 
coincidence and agreement of these with the statements in the Mosaic writings, 
See, in opposition, De Wette, Vater, and Van Bohlen. Most of these writers prove, 
from their own works, that they could not have accurately and on principle distin- 
guished a production of classic art from an Egyptian remain—or indeed that they 
ever saw the latter so as to decide on its character as an historical monument ! 
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dispersed therein according to the requirements of their servitude, 
cultivating at the same time the accomplishments needful for the 
offices which they filled. ‘Thus, as the paintings and monuments 
appear to indicate, many among their number at the time of their 
departure must have been, like their great leader, skilled in all 
the learning of their masters, whose own advantage was here con- 
cerned.* ‘The personal history of Moses further evinces this ge- 
neral intercourse. When he was found, the Israelitish females 
were in the immediate neighbourhood of the palace, and instantly 
appeared in the presence of the princess. He slew the Egyptian, 
and attempted to reconcile his two countrymen, while residing at 
court, and in its direct vicinity. In some of the plagues, indeed, 
there is mention by name of Goshen being exempted, wherein the 
children of Israel dwelt. But this evidently implies that there the 
great body of the tribes continued to reside, employed, doubtless, 
in meaner drudgery, tending cattle, and the labours of agriculture. 
In the last of these awful visitations, we read that the ‘ blood of 
sprinkling’ is so commanded, and the sounds of woe are so heard, 
as prove promiscuous neighbourhood and proximity of habitation 
among the two races. ‘Then, as still is the case, the people of God 
were mingled up with the men of this world, but discerned from 
them by the ‘sprinkling of faith’ on the heart.™ 

We lane then only to inquire what arts are mentioned as prac- 
tised among the Jewish fugitives immediately on their departure ? 
Are these arts found to have been at that time in common use 
——— Egyptians? We shall combine the two investigations. 

1. Both sin and holiness in the camp of Israel make us ac- 
quainted with the fact, that in all the processes of metallurgy, as 
well as in the different departments of the art of metallic sculpture, 
their artisans were practically conversant. In one of these opera- 
tions, difficult even to modern science, that of calcination, Moses 
shows himself proficient to a degree which formerly perplexed 
commentators, until the more recent experiments in chemistry 
showed that the golden calf might have readily been reduced to a 
calx by burning it with matron, of which abundance could be 
obtained in the desert." That the working of metals was well 
known to the ancient Egyptians sufficiently appears from the 
numerous beautiful specimens to be found in the principal cabinets 





* Drawings from the tombs of the kings in Rosellini and Wilkinson, passim ; 
also Clarkson’s essay, Anne liceat invitos in servitutem dare, See likewise Dr. Kitto’s 
History of Palestine, vol. i. 153-4; also 1 Chron. iv. 

m Exod. xii, 13: ‘And the blood shall be to you for a token upon the houses 
where ye are,’ &e. 

" Goguet, Origine des Lois, &c.; D’Ancreville, Recherches sur les Arts, tom. iii., 
Appendix ; Wilkinson, vol. iii., p. 220-2; Scheele’s Chemistry ; Brande’s Chemistry, 
vol. i. Introd., and vol. ii. p. 55. 
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of Europe. Those in the British Museum, the finest of all existing 
collections, consist of articles, many of them exquisitely wrought, 
in bronze for the most part—gold numerous—silver fewer—a very 
small proportion in ead, or some of its alloys ; but of iron hardly 
any remain, probably from its greater liability to oxidize. The 
antiquity of metallurgic art is proved by a painting in a tomb at 
Thebes, representing the fusion and purifying of gold, of the age 
of Thotmes IV., whose accession to the throne took place only five 
years posterior to the death of the Jewish legislator.° 

2. Gem-sculpture, or engraving on precious stones, is the second 
art, most intimately connected with the present inquiry, which is 
mentioned in the Mosaic records as having been practised in the 
wilderness : ‘ With the work of an engraver in stone’ is the Divine 
direction (Exod. xxviii. 11) for the ephod ; ‘like the engravings of 
a signet shalt thou engrave the stones with the names of the 
children of Israel,’ &c. Be it observed that this delicate task was 
to be executed on fourteen of the hardest gems now known, the 
diamond not excepted. That it was accomplished we are sure 
from sacred writ ; also that the Egyptians had signets from the 
remotest antiquity, cut likewise on precious stones, and in a manner 
which indicates the completest mastery over this beautifully minute 
art, we have proofs in rings, amulets, scarabei, bracelets, and other 
ornaments, far too numerous to admit question. ‘That with such 
ensamples the workmanship of Bezaleel was not equally exquisite 
there is no reason to conclude.” 

‘ The heroes of old time were proud to wear 
The seal engraven with ingenious care ; 
Worthies whose statues fail’d Time’s flood to stem, 
Yet live effulgent in the deathless gem.’ 
Worlidge on Ancient Gems. 

3. It is altogether unnecessary to insist at any length on the 
art of sculpture in the less refractory materials of wood and stone, 
common to the Egyptians and Israelites. ‘The latter, indeed, used 
in the wilderness wood only for the exercise of their ingenuity, 
because of its lightness; but that they who had laboured in the 
building of treasure-cities for Pharaoh, ‘ even Pithon and Raamses,’ 
could not be deficient in any skill or practice of the stone-cutter, 
either for solidity or ornament, needs no demonstration. The 
purpose contemplated in erecting these cities, whether for their 





© Moses died 1451 B.c.; therefore the painting and its history carry us back 3294 
years. REP ; 

P *Huic autem ornamento gemme XII. auro incluse artificiost herebant, in 
quibus XII. filiorum Israél nomina incisa fuere, incisione qualem sigillis antiquis 
gemmarum inditam videmus, que longé tamen omne aliorum artificum exemplum 
vinceret,’—Adron, Sive de Sanct. Vest. apud Crit. Sac., vol. vi. p. 658. 
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‘fortified places,’ or for collecting and protecting merchandise 
—‘ store cities,’ as they are respectively rendered in the Septuagint 
and described in the Hebrew—or whether they were situate 
within Goshen or on the eastern frontier, each a question among 
the learned, matters nothing to the conclusion,—the builders 
thereof must have been very skilful in the practice of hewing 
both ‘goodly stones’ and ‘stones of ornament.’4 

4. It were unnecessary here to mention the lighter arts, 
except with the intention of proving that all the requisites of skill 
stated in the Bible to have been exercised by the Israelites, were 
actually in daily usage among the Egyptians. Thus is it with the 
arts of embroidery, weaving in colours, painting, dyeing or staining 
cloth, working in leather, spinning, the manufacture of fine linen, 
and the preparation of oils, perfumes, and unguents. All these ac- 
cessories of higher art are identified on the Egyptian monuments, or 
preserved in actual relics from the tombs and monuments of that 
most interesting country ; nay, are found to have been employed in 
preserving the very remains of its inhabitants—ars artificem 
servat ! 

Behold now the Jews prepared in all respects, and on autho- 
rities not to be doubted, for every operation of which we read in 
Scriptural art. We are now in fit condition for examining the 
progress which they subsequently made and the genius of their 
national taste." 

Sin—fatal omen—first brings the historian of sacred art fully in 
contact with his subject. Three months had barely elapsed since 
the Israelites’ miraculous deliverance from slavery, and, notwith- 
standing their frequent murmurings in this short space, Divine 
goodness had prevented all their wants. The morning manna 
had descended regularly as the dew; each evening had brought 
its feathered tribute; and amid arid wastes their water had been 
sure, They had beheld the strength of every human arm raised 
against them, stricken down by a power not their own. Thus in 
safety and in comfort had they been led up to the day of trans- 
gression, and now, surrounded by the most solemn magnificence of 
nature, they were expecting the return of their leader with a 
missive of legislation direct from Jehovah. In preliminary 
attestation of the Divine authority of their future code, they had 
witnessed the awful sublimities of Sinai infolded and irradiated by 
celestial grandeurs—when 





4 Heeren, s. 37; Hengstenherg, p. 48, trans. Herodotus expresses himself thus : 
*Herar 8& Kardwepe dAl-yov BovBdotlos wéAros, mapa Tidrousoy Thy ApaBiny mdéAw. 
Euterpe, elviii., edit. Schweig., 8vo., vol. i., p. 189. 

¥ Wilkinson, Rosellini, Pliny, Taylor, Hartmann, Hengstenberg, Niebuhr, and 
the different travellers in, and writers on Egypt. 
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‘ Clouds began 
To darken all the hill, and smoke to roll 
In dusky wreaths, reluctant flames, the sight 
Of wrath awaken’d: nor with less dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high ’gan blow— 
That trumpet, heard on Oreb first, perhaps, 
When God descended—and, perhaps, once more 
To sound the general doom.’— Milton. 


It was just when thus surrounded with its mercies, and when 
they ought to have been most deeply impressed by its majesty, that 
the Israelites rebelled and sinned most grievously against heaven. 
Thus often still falls the sinner when all dispensation towards him 
leaves him with least excuse. But Art, not Religion, in this sad 
conjuncture forms the present subject. Now what must first strike 
the mind on this view of the transaction is, the abruptness, not to 
say inconsistency, of the whole narrative, supposing the Jews unac- 
quainted with the practice of the Egyptian arts. On the other 
hand let it be admitted, as I think has just been proved, that not 
only had the Jewish mind been most thoroughly imbued with 
the love of idolatrous worship, but that their hands were suffi- 
ciently instructed to be able to second the depraved inclinations 
of their hearts, and harmony is established in the sacred relation. 
For if the means of gratifying their impure desires did not exist 
in the Israelitish camp, how absurd was the demand addressed to 
Aaron !—‘ And when the people saw that Moses delayed to come 
down out of the Mount, the people gathered themselves together 
unto Aaron, and said unto him, Up, make us gods which shall 
go before us’ (Exod. xxxii. 1). How ridiculous—worse than 
childish—would it have been, thus to urge their impious request, 
unless they had been well aware that skill existed among them- 
selves, and at the command of their remaining leader, fully 
adequate to the accomplishment of their wishes! The ready 
acquiescence of Aaron, however sinful in itself, at least proves 
this fact, being so far valuable evidence in favour of the truth of 
the Divine word, and interesting in the history of sacred art. 
Not merely does he not refuse this commission, but the materials, 
the mode of execution, and the instruments employed are described 
and named as matters well understood. All is finished within so 
short a time as proves not practice alone, but expertness of skill in 
the arts of delineating, casting, and engraving. ‘ And the people 
brake off the golden ear-rings, and brought them to Aaron. 
And he received them at their hands, and fashioned it with a 
graving tool, after he had made it a molten calf: and Aaron 
made proclamation, and said, ‘To-morrow is a feast to the Lord.’ 


(ver. 3, 4, 5). 
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We are thus first of all introduced to the art of sculpture 
among these recreants to the true worship of Jehovah. Commen- 
tators, indeed, and learned men there are of the past age, who, 
probably through ignorance of those sources of information which 
have since been laid open, consequently of principles now admitted 
as established, have here involved themselves in difficulties en- 
tirely gratuitous ; and which, were their interpretations allowed, 
would cast obscurities on the sacred text altogether foreign to its 
native perspicuity. Refusing to admit the now generally acknow- 
ledged excellence of the arts in Egypt, or that the Jewish tribes 
had brought this attainment with them, these writers seek to give 
other meanings to the terms of artistic operations employed by the 
inspired historian. In judging thus, and on that opimion tamper- 
ing with the Divine record, they are chargeable with a double 
unfaithfulness. Let us examine the matter. 

In the original the sentence which our translation renders 
‘and fashioned it with a graving tool after he had made it a molten 
calf, exhibits the sense somewhat obscurely, on account of a 
Chaldaic pleonasm, and because the action is inverted ; the oper- 
ation of casting, which, in point of time, must have preceded that 
of fashioning, being placed second in order. ‘The true import, 
however, is well brought out, while the arrangement of expression 
is preserved, by our version substituting after instead of and as 
the connection of the two members. But the real cause of diffi- 
culty, or rather difference, in ascertaining the artistic sense of the 
passage lies in the first clause, ‘ fashioned it with a graving tool.’ 
mana ink 73%. The English translation is here supported both 
by the LXX. and the Vulgate. The former reads, with beautiful 
clearness, xal tdacev avra ev tH yeapid:, and the latter more 
briefly, but less distinctly, gives et formavit (sup. aurum) opere 
fusorio. To these ancient authorities may be added all, or 
almost all, the modern versions in which the reading of the pas- 
sage runs as in our own truly excellent version.’ If we turn to the 
Rabbinical glosses, always of respectable weight on points regard- 
ing customs or antiquities, it is found that in the Targum of 
Onkelos,' the best and oldest of the Chaldee expositions, being 
contemporary with our Lord, OMA (stylo, celo) ‘ with a graving- 
tool,’ is explained by the vernacular N53, ‘ with a pointed knife 
or graver.’" 








* Castalio has, ‘Id ille aurum ab eis acceptum celo configurarat, vitulumque 
conflaverat.’— Ed. Lond., 4 tom. 12mo., 1726. 

' See Prideaux, Connexion, &c., vol. ii. p. 500, ed. Lond., 1845; and Dr. M‘Caul’s 
Preface on the Rabbinic Authorities, p. xxxv. 

" © NH (zipha) est autem instrumentum quo in auro aliquid sculpitur.’—Drusii, 
Note Majores, in loc. 
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Opposed to these interpretations, which clearly establish the 
sense of this passage, so interesting in the history of the arts 
among the Jews, a sense, too, supported by the original and best 
authorities, are the views already generally noticed. These de- 
pend altogether on the one expression 0713, ‘ with a graving tool,’ 
which it is maintained should be rendered ‘ ina bag :’ the import of 
the whole passage thus being, that when Aaron had received the 
golden ear-rings, ‘ he tied them in a bag and thereafter made them a 
molten calf.* Now that 7¥, the verb in the sentence under dis- 
cussion, does signify to collect, arrange, as one would a quantity of 
loose articles, is admitted. This, however, is a derivative import, the 
rimary signification being to fashion, furm, or frame into a shape. 
This clearly appears from its being employed to express the 
Divine act in the creation of man, OTNTNN AY (Gen. ii. 7). 
Again in respect to the noun O°, ‘graver,’ nothing can be more 
certain than that not once is it employed in the Scriptures as a 
substantive in the singular for a bag. In the plural it appears to be 
so used, for money bags or purses only, an analogy easily traceable 
from the idea of outward shape—long, slender, and tapering. On 
the whole the question is one of philology, which Gesenius seems 
to have satisfactorily settled, by proving that there are two separate 
words for things so distinct.¥ 
As to the artistic aspect of the subject in dispute, it is repre- 
sented in the demand ‘ who taught Aaron to engrave?’ Of course 
the interrogative is not intended personally to apply to Aaron, but 
is held as equivalent to a complete refutation of the opinion that 
skill sufficient for the work existed in the Israelitish camp. The 
conclusion therefore points at overthrowing every theory of an 
Egyptian origin for Jewish art. Granting, however, for a moment 
that the ‘ graving tool’ was thus unknown, still a far more im- 
portant and difficult process, the casting of the ‘molten calf, 
remains to be explained. ‘ Who taught Aaron,’ it may here 
justly be retorted, as a French commentator expresses it, ‘jeter en 
mousle,’ to found or cast a work in statuary? Whether we admit 
the use of the graver or not, this, the more arduous operation, the 
execution of which no one attempts to deny, proves that there must 
have been among the Israelites workmen perfectly efficient in 
the most complicated of the labours of metallic sculpture, and 





~ ® Stackhouse, vol. i. p.276. See also Patrick, in loc. ; ‘and Essay towards a New 
Translation of the Scriptures. Lond. 
7 See Lex. Heb., voc. OY et ON, the former with a Syriac, the other an 


Arabic derivation. Nevertheless, in his Thesaurus, Gesenius refers them both to the 
same root, and seems rather inclined to the bag sense. 

* See Poli, Synop. Critic., for a somewhat confused review of opinions on this 
subject. Poole himself evidently inclines to the anti-Egyptian theory of art. 
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consequently able for any of the subsequent undertakings described 
in the writings of Moses. ‘This knowledge could only have been 
acquired in Egypt: by the wanderers in the desert the practice of 
such art had not previously been wanted, or if necessary, so high a 
degree of practical skill could not possibly have been attained. 
While then the lesser accomplishment is refused, the impugners 
of the preceding reasoning have to assign some plausible origin 
for the higher acquirement in artistic manipulation. But only 
for a moment have I given up the use of the graving tool as well 
known in the days of Mose To Egyptologists of the present day 
it would prove tedious rather than instructive to go over the almost 
‘mnumerable instances in which this with almost every other instru- 
nent now used in sculpture is confessedly represented on monuments 
of much earlier date than the Exodus. Neither need I enumerate 
here even the principal specimens of Egyptian art contained in the 
British Museum alone, not to speak of other European collections, 
which both in bronze and in the precious metals have evidently 
been first cast, and afterwards touched up and finished with the 
chisel, the file, and the graving tool in all its applications. ‘These 
are the very means 9 completing works in metallic sculpture 
indicated in the case before us.* Besides, how can it possibly be 
maintained that the Jews were ignorant of all the nicety of opera- 
tion necessary in the formation of their idol, when its very materials, 
the gold pendants and ornaments with which they parted, must 
have displayed the dexterous employment of the graver in every 
description of minute sculptural elaboration? These, indeed, had 
been borrowed, or rather justly demanded, from their former task- 
masters ; but the fact of the beauty of the workmanship proves 
that the Egyptians—consequently, though perhaps in less per- 
fection, their bondsmen—had knowledge 


‘ How the consummate character to bring 
Within the compass of the golden ring ; 
Delightful talent of the patient hand 
Gaining o’er form such delicate command ; 
To this fine branch of useful art we owe 
Treasures that grandeur may be proud to show.’ 
‘ Hayley on Sculpture. 


After all, however, as the argument respects their own arts, 
the fact ought to be decided by the Scriptures. Have we then 
in the sacred records evidence that in the times of Moses the art 
of engraving, or sculpturing in metal, or at least the practice of 





* Rosellini, ii. § 32; Wilkinson, vol. iii. p.169; Jablounsky, Voc. A:gypt. Cicog- 
nara, Storia della Scult., vol. i.; Worlidge’s Gems, Introd. ; Winklemann, Storia 
dell’ Arte, vol. ii.; Natter, Méthode Antique, fol. 1754; History of Enyraving, 
Lindsay, Ency. Met. 
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using its instruments, was well known? Omitting many 
instances in the Prophets testifying to the affirmative, but too 
modern to be here conclusive, we pass to the book of Job. In 
that ancient composition, claiming for it no higher date than 
the period of the Exode, we discover most satisfactory proof that 
the use of the graving tool and its employment upon various 
materials were not only well known, but common. The beautiful 
composition which follows sufficiently establishes these facts :— 
‘Oh that my words were now written! oh that they were printed 
in a book! that they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the 
rock for ever ! (Job xix. 23, 24). On the verse marked in Italics, 
as now quoted in the words of the common version, the proof 
required might be rested. ‘The illustration, however, is more 
complete in the original, of which Dr. Good’s translation, as the 
most literal and the best in our language, is subjoined :— 


‘O that my words were even now written down ; 
O that they were engraven on a tablet ; 
With a pen of iron upon lead ! 
That they were sculptured in a rock for ever !’ 


Avoiding textual criticism, which is not my present purpose, I 
merely remark these particulars bearing on the subject, the proof 
that the graver, chisel, and other instruments of the sculptor were 
in use in the primitive Scriptural times. Now, in evidence of this, 
let it be observed that the passage before us stands originally as a 
question. Accordingly, the LXX. accurately render the com- 
mencement, Tis yag av Soin ypagiva:? This, however, far from 
representing difficulty in the act, expresses, on the contrary, in the 
sacred idiom, a strong desire that something deeply interesting to 
the speaker, yet readily effected, may actually be done. Ina 
word, the verse is the expression of a wish easily accomplished. 
Here then we find ‘the ancient sage of Uz’ testifying to the 
artistic principle of the future refinement of the Jews—that in the 
days of Moses and among Scriptural races two at least of the 
three main branches of the sculptor’s art, Chalcography and 
Petrography, were known and practised.” But without straining the 
meaning, there seems good reason for believing that the passage 
infers a contemporaneous practical knowledge of the third and 
remaining department, Xy/ography, or carving in wood and other 
similar material. For when we consider the structure of the 
climax in these two verses from Job, and reflect on the earnestness 





> From the classic notices of ancient art, both in Greek and Latin writers, 
authorities are abundant for the term Petrography to signify stone-cutting, from its 
humblest to its highest application. Lithography is now too established in its 
erroneous meaning, ‘printing from stone, to be restored as formerly, and more 
correctly used. 
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wherewith he longs to perpetuate, in order to publishing, his con- 
victions of the truth, it seems more natural to suppose that, passing 
over the ordinary modes of writing on soft substances, as skins, 
linen, palm leaves, or papyrus (which last was certainly used in 
the times of the older Pharaohs), he refers to the manner of 
recording and making known public edicts in tables of wood, 
metal, and stone.< Nor, in the strict sense of the words, does 
any one of the names applied indicate that the things meant do 
not bear out these inferences in regard to the instruments and 
practice of elemental art. Even the expression 15D2, which our 
translators render, after the LX-X., ‘in a book,’ must be held as 
conveying a relative idea in harmony with the progress of refine- 
ment and convenience. ‘The book then in that age must have 
resembled those, a specimen of which Montfaucon assures us he 
examined, whose leaves were plates of metal, their binding 
metallic rings, their characters engraven figures, and their pen a 
burin. The very language expresses this material duration, not 
the moral perpetuity belonging to books or letters. This is the 
opinion of Drusius—‘ Ordo verborum ita corrigendus erit. Quis 
det ut imprimantur, vel potius insculpantur, in hbro? Vulg. Quis 
mihi det ut mea verba ezxarentur in libro? et LXX. reaver 3é 
adta tv CiBAiw eis Tov aidvae, expresserunt vim verbi sculpo. 
Namque in ere diu durant.¢ The moral enduring of these 
words of Job hath now indeed been ensured; their spiritual 
memorial, @re perennius, according to the beautiful remark of 
Chrysostom, has long been reared. ‘The triumph of the patient 
and upright Job, and his inspired declaration, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” have with icomparably greater certainty been 
consecrated to immortality in his own divine book than if they 
had been graven on metal or hewn in the rock.’ Allusions, then, 
so clear and emphatic, to these operations, prove all that can be 
desired regarding contemporary art and its instruments in the age 
of Moses. Nor can it be considered otherwise than confirmation 


of our reasoning that the word rendered pen, in the original Oy, 
properly signifies an instrument capable of digging into that which 
as hard (Arab. |\;:, Gesen. in verb.). Its primitive use is strongly 
represented in these words of Isaiah (xvii. 1), ‘The sin of Judah 





© Montfaucon, Antiquité Exp., tom. ii. et Paleogr. Greca, p. 405; Niebuhr, 
Voyage en Arabie ; Burckhardt, On the Engraved Cliffs of Sinai ; Bauer’s My- 
thology, vol. i. p. 567; Jablonski (Panth. A2gypt.) on the Isiac Table ; Wilkinson, 
vol. iil, p. 300; and Rosellini, tom. ii. § 2, p. 241. 

4 Drussi Note Majores, in loc. (Job xix. 23, 24), apud Criticos Sacros, tom. ii. 
p. 715. The Targum on the place runs thus: ‘O that my expressions, or senti- 
ments, were figured or represented, or impressed on a tablet.’ 
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is written with a pen of iron.’ Doubtless also, Oy is used for a 


reed pen, the implement for common writing. When, however, 
the case stands so, the word is accompanied by expletives or 
obviously is metaphorically applied, as very frequently occurs in 
our own language— 
‘ Eternal Deities ! 
Who write whatever time shall bring to pass, 
With pens of adamant on plates of brass.’ — Dryden. 

In the preceding remarks it ought to be clearly borne in 
mind that regarding the use of writing in the times of the Exode, 
both by phonic characters to a certain extent, and by pictured 
signs generally, there has been and can be no question. To 
every one in the slightest degree conversant with the present state 
of Egyptology the fact is well known. Not only so, but it must 
be admitted the Egyptians merited the appellation of the ‘ writing 
nation,’ by which they were sometimes distinguished. ‘ We must 
shut our eyes against the clearest light,’ says an eminent archzo- 
logist, ‘ if we would deny that the art of reading and writing was 
generally studied and practised in ancient Egypt to as great a 
degree, at least, as it now is among us.° Of the truth of this 
statement there cannot be more conclusive evidence than is deriv- 
able from the name given in the sacred record to the overseers of 
the Israelites in the land of their bondage. The word which our 
common version renders ‘ taskmasters,’ is in the original O"WW, 


scribes—writers, men ‘ set over them by Pharaoh,’ to note down 
with the most rigid exactness the deficient tasks or accomplished 
works of these over-laboured bondsmen.' Neither must we 
imagine that even then, in those remote ages, the art of writing, 
with its powers and resources of graphic delineation and practice 
of hand so important in the fine arts and to the labours of Moses, 
existed as a newly discovered or infrequent accomplishment. The 
whole system had already long been matured. On the earliest 
monuments of Egyptian civilization, sculptured representations 
coeval with and telling of Menes,—records, consequently, inde- 
pendent of revelation, that carry us far into the dim twilight of 
ignorance or knowledge—be it which it may—succeeding the Flood 
and the dispersion of the human race—on these immemorial 
antiquities we behold as sculptured signs the style, the pen of 


iron ma Oy of Job, and the calamus, the reed, wha on, the 
man’s pen of Isaiah (viii. 1).8 Considering, then, all these ele- 


® Rosellini, ii. p. 239-50, for this and other details. 

 Hengstenberg, B. II. Der Beitrige zur Einl., p. 450. 

 Leipsius, Todtenbuch, 1842, preface, pp. 17, 18. Consult also Bunsen, Egypt’s 
Place, &c,, vol. i. of the English translation, pp. 25-31, for an account of this most 
interesting Book of the Dead. 
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ments of art, and appliances of hand ; reflecting also on the nature 

of the materials in which it is proved these were exercised —wood 

—metal—stone—every one will readily admit a sufficiency of 

manual skill to have then existed among the Jews for the execu- 

tion of all the future undertakings of their great leader. 

One inquiry connected with this handicraft resource still re- 
mains. Were these artisans acquainted with plastic art? Could 
they medel? The gigantic proportions of most of the Egyptian 
works in statuary, and the character of their hieroglyphical sculp- 
tures, have led to the inference that the artists of ancient Egypt 
paid no attention to this department of study. So far as colossal 
works are concerned the conclusion is probably just. But when 
we consider the multiplicity and variety of the fictile arts of that 
country, it seems impossible to exclude from the number of their 
artistic studies dexterity in modelling, and moulding in the soft. 
Of course, from the nature of its products, we can judge for the 
most part only negatively, and, as it were, from suggestions, of the 
extent to which the art was employed, or the perfection to which 
it had attained, among the taskmasters of God’s people. But when 
we review the indications which actually exist, suggestive, of the 
modeller’s and moulder’s practice, and when we examine the 
proofs in the statuettes of clay and of porcelain, certainly formed by 
the hand, as also innumerable small figures, in metal and cast 
hollow, which are to be seen in the museums of Egyptian antiques, 
here cannot be a doubt that, on their exode, the eosline carried 
with them the practice of these branches. ence we are able 
both to establish the practicability of the succeeding labours of 
Moses, and also to remove the remaining obscurities in the great 
act of Aaron’s apostacy." Returning then for a moment to this 
subject: was the vituline form by which he assisted ‘ Israel to 
sin, a shape of accident, or was it a work of regulated and inten- 
tional design, according to the means, as just described, which were 
at his command? In regard to the first opinion, it is mentioned 
in the Jewish Rabbinical writings, and by some respectable 
Christian commentators — though by each class from different 
motives. The former, avowedly to exculpate Aaron, ascribe the 





and moulding among the Egyptians, 1 may seem to have made a statement oppose 
ar very fact that they practised the art of sculpture. Pliny’s adage of art, 
‘Nulla signa statueve sine argilla,’ belongs only to classic art, whose forms little 
exceeded the proportions of nature; and as I have shown that in their smaller 
works there is evidence of the Egyptian artists having had experience in all kinds 
of plastic work, the precept only confirms my remark. As a separate art, fictile 
statuary was not practised before the ages of early Tuscan and Grecian art. See 
Winklemann, tom, i. s. iii.; Flaxman, Lecture II.; Westmacott, Sculp. Enc. ; 
Seroux d’Agincourt, vol. ii., Introduc., Longman’s edition. 
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h In saying that we possess only inferential knowledge of the arts of —— 
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whole to diabolical agency. ‘Taking literally the words of his 
erring brother to Moses, ‘I cast it (the gold) into the fire and 
there came out this calf, they explain them as a declaration 
that Satan was the author of the whole. Leaving without further 
remark this absurdity, we come to those Christian writers who, 
founding also on Aaron’s somewhat questionable apology, assume it 
as not improbable that he indeed melted all together the offerings 
of the people, but that by chance the molten mass came out bear- 
ing resemblance to the vituline image. This rude figure they 
admit to have been afterwards sculptured by the proper tools into 
the idol as described in the sacred narrative. On this theory I 


‘have only to observe that the es involving as it does 


almost an impossibility, requires, after all, to render it complete, 
nearly the whole of that skill which, as monumental history 
testifies, existed at this time among the Jews, as already shown. 
We have thus arrived at the statements of those more intelligent 
writers who, rightly judging that the inspiration of the sacred 
volume is no way affected by the employment of human or tem- 
poral means for the external accomplishing of the Divine purposes, 
consider the regular and premeditated resources of man’s art, to 
have been in the usual way called into operation in forming the 
golden calf. ‘The simplest view here is, that this idol, whether in 
imitation of Apis or Osiris, or any other of the Egyptian deities, 
matters not,’ was a solid molten image, moulded, cast, and after- 
wards touched up with the ‘ graving tool,’ in the ordinary style of 
finishing. ‘To this idea no objection can be brought either from 
the particular recital of the circumstances in the thirty-second 
chapter of Exodus, or from the general state of art at the time. 
The great quantity of precious metal requisite on this plan, and 
uselessly consumed—or else the very small size of the idol—pre- 
sents the only just suspicion of its correctness. This, however, 
affects no detail of art. It is only a higher step in mere me- 
chanical practice, by no means beyond existing resources, while it 
is quite consistent with the sacred text to suppose that the image 
was a perfect molten work, cast hollow, and consequently modelled 
with more dexterity. Another class of opinions proceeds upon the 
principle that the idolatrous work was one of laminated art. In 
such case the inner substance must have been formed of some soft 
or easily carved material, as wax in miniature, and clay or wood 
in larger figures. This ‘ core’ or frame-work being thus quickly 
finished, could be rapidly covered over with thin plates of the 





i‘ Hengstenberg, Beitriiye, 2, s. 155, says it was a representation of Apis; while 
Wilkinson supposes it to have been intended for Mnevis (Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. 
pp. 96,97). See also Spenser, de Diis Syriis, All these writers insinuate a pure 
motive in Aaron. 
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external coating, which, in the instance before us, was of course 
gold. These /amine either overlapped at the edges, or were fitted 
into each other. The facility with which such a performance could 
be executed siits the exigency in question, while the beauty 
and applicability of similar artistic operations are abundantly 
proved by the earlier works of the Greeks, and in the wonderful 
Chryselephantine sculptures of Phidias, ‘ the perfect Olympian 
Jupiter and Athenian Minerva.’* Of the archaic specimens, 
however, of this art, we still possess such information as seems 
clearly to demonstrate that to this species of art belonged the 
work of Aaron. Pausanias™ describes a statue of Jupiter by 
Learchus—the most ancient then known—having been executed . 
in the eighth century before our era, formed of plates of brass, 
hammered round by rivets, and with a ‘core’ or ‘ foundation’ of 
wood—exactly as I suppose the calf of the Wilderness to have been 
constructed. Of this character are all the most ancient metallic 
statues, and the style of art is hence by the Greeks termed 
Loupnrarov, To this description of sculpture all Homer’s accounts 
of the art refer, and one example of unknown antiquity, a head 
of Osiris, with the internal wooden nucleus still subsisting within 
the metal coating, has been published among the antiques of the 
Dilettante Society." Thus the earliest classic records lead us up 
to Egyptian practice—for from Egypt all admit the parentage of 
art—and thence we easily obtain the most probable idea of the 
true nature of Aaron’s performance—‘ Israel’s molten God.’° 

On reviewing what is said in the preceding pages, the reader 
will find that in the mécanique of sculptural art the Israelites 
had little to learn in order to equal in their works the highest re- 
finement then known. In graphic art—for painting, even among 
the Egyptians, it could hardly be called—they were acquainted at 
least with the tracing of an outline, so as with sufficient accuracy 
to represent conventional forms of animated imaginary creatures, 
and to give with a degree of spirit the essential characters of in- 





k See Flaxman, Lecture IX.; Westmacott, art. ‘Sculpt.’ Encyc. of Fine Arts ; 
Cicognara, Storia della Scultura, tom. i., ‘ Arte nella Grecia;’ and especially M. 
Quatremére de Quincy, Dissert. sur le Jupiter Olymp. de Phidias. 

m Vol. iii. c. 17,§6. Recent German editors read ‘ Klearchus,’ 

» Pausanias, x. ¢. 12; Pliny, xxxiii.c. 4; Odyss. iii. v. 420-8; D’Hancreville, 
Or. des Arts, tom. i. 201; Westmacott on Sculp., Ency. of Fine Arts ; Millin, Dict. ; 
Winklemann and Elmes. 

° No small difficulty has been experienced in giving, brief and imperfect as it is, 
the above synopsis of opinions. Most writers and commentators on the subject 
of the golden calf, though displaying, many of them, much learning, are yet 
oe in knowledge either of the literature or practice of art. The reader is 
referred generally, on the topics discussed in the text, to the different learned com- 
mentaries on Exod. xxxii.; Apud Criticos Sacros, tom. ii. et in Append. tom. vii. ; 
Arius Montanus de Vit, Aur.; Goguet, Origine des Arts; and Denon, with other 
works on modern Egypt. 
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animate nature.’ With the application of at least three colours 
they appear to have been well acquainted. How far they were 
capable of appreciating or expressing tone, distance, perspective, 
or sentiment does not exactly appear; but certainly in these re- 
spects they cannot well be supposed to have exceeded the Egyp- 
tians. Like them too they possessed no means of representing 
mental superiority more refined than the barbarous exaggerations 
of bodily magnitude. Of their skill in architecture we have not 
had occasion yet to speak. It was not called forth till a much 
later period in the history of their arts. It might however have 
been inferred, without positive evidence, that they could not have 
so long laboured upon and among the stupendous erections every- 
where rising, or previously completed in the land of their sojourn- 
ing, without carrying thence some knowledge both of the prin- 
ciples and practice of the noblest and most striking of the arts of 
man. We have assurance of the fact of their possessing some- 
thing of this intelligence ; for in the prohibitions, by Divine autho- 
rity, that while they were commanded to duz/d an altar to Jehovah, 
they were not to lift ‘tool’ or ‘iron’ upon the stones, nor 
ascend to their ‘places of offering’ by ‘steps,’ it is seen that in 
cutting, polishing, and fitting the hard materials of masonry they 
must have had experience and disposition also to exercise their skill.4 

Thus have I endeavoured to exhibit a fair estimate of art among 
the people of God at the time when He led them forth from 
bondage to constitute their tribes, for his own high purposes, into 
the most remarkable nation that has ever existed on the face of 
the earth. In the peculiar province of art, indeed, their attain- 
ments were hardly advanced beyond rudimental practice. But 
even from the preceding imperfect sketch it cannot fail to appear 
that in an age of the world’s history, which, compared with 
Western civilization, was antiquity at its commencement, they were 
acquainted with principles, had acquired knowledge, and could 
exercise skill, capable if cultivated, with their genius, of raising 
them to superiority over all Greek or Roman excellence. For 
why should not the heroic forms of Judah’s warriors if sculptured 
by Jewish chisel, and the beauty of the daughters of Jerusalem 
if delineated by native pencil, have just as far excelled the marbles 
of Phidias or the paintings of Apelles, the statues of Michael 





P This will be more fully proved in my second communication. 

4 Exod, xx, 25, has the word 37M tool, chisel ; Gesenius, pickaxe ; Deut, xxvii. 5, 
as likewise other passages, have simply the generic Lae} iron, In this simplicity of 
rustic altars the heathens sometimes imitated the Jews (see Cicero, De Legibus ; 
Hecatweus and Servius, in AZneid, iv.), Very recent experiments have proved that, 
with all our advantages in science, the Egyptians must have far surpassed all 
modern skill in tempering tools for the stone-eutter and sculptor. 
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Angelo or the Madonnas of Raphael, as the majesty of the Psalms 
and the sublimities of the Prophets surpass the lyrics of Pindar 
or the descriptions of Homer? I know not that any other answer 
can be given to this question than what Scripture renders. Such 
was not the Divine purpose—that purpose, solemn and holy, re- 
quired the Jews to dwell alone—to remain a peculiar people. 
Lords of the vision-favoured land, guardians of a spiritual wor- 
ship, and keepers of truth revealed—whatever tended to mingle 
them with the rest of mankind, brought religion itself into danger. 
The arts, therefore, the glory and the incentive of enlarged inter- 
course, were to them forbidden, because perilous, refinement. Con- 
quest, on which it has been said the Arts wait, was also denied— 
once in their rest—never had it been promised to Son of Abraham— 


‘Tu regere imperio populos dilecte memento 
Et hine tibi erunt Artes!’ 


Commerce, too, which at once supports them, and in turn is 
nourished by the Arts, was so restricted that neither in this direction 
could material influence be exerted on the national taste. Re- 
ligion, among every other people the inspirer of the arts, did, for 
that very reason, fulminate the most awful prohibitions against their 
seductive allurements within her sacred province. How just—- 
how wise this exclusion, how great the danger of neglecting it, are 
seen in every page of Jewish history, and, it may be added, alas ! 
in that of the Christain Church. 

When we consider this principle of the Divine economy in regard 
to the Israelites, it will not be matter either of doubt or surprise that 
never in the existence of the people are so much native art and 
ingenuity to be found amongst them as at this their outset in the 
career of nations. T'rom these facts the historian of the philo- 
sophy of Jewish art easily infers two explanations : first, he may 
see a ready answer to all who, mistrusting or affecting to mistrust 
the accuracy of the sacred statements, ask how Moses could, in 
the desert, find workmen to execute his designs, when Solomon, 
five centuries afterwards, in the most flourishing period of the 
Hebrew state, was obliged to employ foreigners in iis erections ? 
Also the second inference may be applied to expose those mistakes 
regarding the excellences of sacred art, which deny to it that beauty 
and those effects which we are assured resided in its efforts. In 
the former case it has just been shown that the mechanical prac- 
tice of the arts brought by the Jews from Egypt, though ade- 
quate to the performance of all things necessary for the ‘ Lord’s 
house,’ was but too liable to be abused to the service of idols. 
These attainments Moses in due time converted to the holy pur- 
poses in which he was commanded and instructed how to employ 
them. 
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them. ‘These labours accomplished, the types and forms of Art 
were for ever fixed. To the genius and imagination of the Israelite 
there was no further outlet in this direction. But while straitened 
and bound down like the Egyptian artist, by conventional shapes 
and unchanging expression, the Jew, had he been inclined to 
exercise art, wanted the ceaseless encouragement which Egypt 
gave to her sons in the countless multiplications and repetitions of 
religious objects. The tabernacle first, the temple afterwards, 
enshrined at once all that had been or could rightly be of Hebrew 
art. Not only thus was fancy disallowed, but even skill of hand 
speedily became extinguished. Secular sources of encouragement 
or of patronage there were none ; so that during a period of some 
length ‘a smith or forge was not to be found within all the bor- 
ders of Israel.’ 

Of the excellent beauty however of the works at first executed, 
or of the grandeur of the temple afterwards erected, there can be 
no doubt. ‘The character of this excellence will hereafter be ex- 
plained. Meanwhile how seldom is the ideal of Hebrew art 
rightly appreciated! It was the reverse of the ideal in art in its 
highest eminence among the most distinguished of other nations. 
The faultless performances of the Grecian chisel, or the steadfast 
symmetry of the Grecian temple, concentrated thought and feeling 
on themselves. It was the present object which filled, and which 
still fills the soul. The artist by the fervour of genius strove 
to ascend to Heaven, thence to bring down forms and expres- 
sion beyond all mundane power or beauty—to lift the soul away 
from the earthly present was the purpose of Hebrew art. Here 
idealism consisted in the strength of sensation, not centred on the 
symbol, but elevated to what was symbolized— 





‘ That hove was theirs—that faith sublime— 
Which triumphs over place and time.’ 


The ideality of their arts, therefore, charmed not by carnal beauty 
—it stood in the spiritual meaning. 
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ON THE TYPICAL IMPORT OF THE ORDINANCES 
OF THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


Levit, xvi. 


By Georce J. WALKER. 


Tue sin of Nadab and Abihu, it would appear, caused an abridg- 
ment of the privilege till then enjoyed by Aaron of continual 
entrance into the Holiest. He was henceforth restricted, under 
penalty of death, to one annual entrance. The wrath which had 
fearfully burned on his sons for their transgression would be 
equally incurred by the father were he to venture at any other 
time, in however reverent a manner, to go before the presence of 
Him who said, ‘I will appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat.’ 
But if sin led to this restriction, and made the high-priest’s 
entrance, though under shelter of incense, offered with no strange 
fire, so solemn a matter; a striking contrast was subsequently 
exhibited, when the greatest of all sins caused the vail to be rent, 
and the innermost secrets of grace to be disclosed. Instead of 
being warned, like Aaron, ‘ not to come at all times into the holy 
place,’ believers are exhorted to come boldly unto the throne of 
grace ; and the danger of which they are warned is not of coming 
nigh too often or too confidently, but of despising their rich 
blessings and drawing back unto perdition. 

But the institution of the Day of Atonement, though thus limit- 
ing the privilege of the high-priest, was intended to secure to Israel 
the blessing of unbroken intercourse with God. Their corporate 
standing was thus preserved, and it was placed out of the reach of 
any contingencies of sin and failure which might otherwise (as in 
the case of Nadab and Abihu) endanger its stability. 

The ninth chapter of Hebrews teaches the bearing on the Church 
of the great truths shadowed forth in Levit. xvi. The earthly 
bearing of the blood of Christ had been beautifully set forth in 
the type of the passover in Egypt. The peaceful feeding on the 
lamb, the sprinkled blood of which sheltered from wrath and 
judgment, besides many other particulars, find their blessed and 
well-known correspondence in the circumstances of one who believes 
in ‘Christ our passover.’ But the ordinance of the passover teaches 
nothing of the value of the blood of Christ in the heavenlies. It is 
only by combining Exod. xii. and Levit. xvi. that we obtain a 
complete typical view of the Christian’s blessing. 
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No statement of the Gospel is perfect which leaves the faintest 
impression on the sinner that he has anything ¢o do in order to be 
saved. The beloved Son of God coming down from heaven into 
the midst of us, to seek and to save the lost, is the full expression 
of the Father’s love. ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life ; and there is need of great care 
in making the types of Leviticus the basis of addresses to the un- 
converted, lest the idea be conveyed that some religious act is, after 
all, a preliminary to the obtaining of pardon and peace. 

There appear to be indeed but two types which can be so used 
without such a risk—the passover and the brazen serpent. All 
the rest can hardly be thus handled without more or less embar- 
rassment and danger of imparting defective views of the divine 
grace to the sinner. ‘They are rather suited to one who has already, 
through grace, believed, and before whose eyes Christ has been 
evidently set forth crucified. The difference is easily seen between 
Paul’s discourses in the Acts and his elaborate unfolding of the 
believer's standing and privileges in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

These remarks I would apply to the present chapter, not, of 
course, excluding its application to a sinner’s first acceptance on 
the ground of the great atonement, but observing that it goes 
‘much beyond this, and is used in Heb. ix. to show that those 
whose consciences have been cleansed by the blood of Christ have 
free access to the heavenly sanctuary, the same blood having like- 
wise cleansed the heavenly things themselves. When the heart 
has been sprinkled from an evil conscience, and the body washed 
with pure water, the exhortation is, ‘ Let us draw near.’ We may 
then boldly tread the new and living way, and having a great 
priest over the house of God, should come with a true heart, in 
full assurance of faith.* 

The difficulty of deducing a clear Gospel from the mercy-seat 
is felt when it is seen to involve the necessity of saying to the 
sinner, ‘ Draw nigh.’ His thoughts are diverted from the marvel- 
lous grace which brings the offer of forgiveness to his very door, 
to an effort which he 1s to make himself; and it is, alas! ever but 
too natural to men to turn away from Christ to rest on their own 
inward experiences and religious exertions. 

The following is from the Rev. A. Bonar’s Memoir and Remains 
of the Rev. Robert M. M* Cheyne, p. 80. ‘In dealing with souls 


® It has been well observed, that the expression ‘ Full assurance of faith,’ ‘ by no 
means conveys the idea of a certain standard measure of faith as a matter of attain- 
ment. The reference is not to the measure of faith, but to its bearing on the right 
object, The faith may be the weakest possible; but let that, weak as it is, be in 
full bearing on its own proper object.’ 
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he used to speak very plainly. One came to him who assented to 
his statements of the Gospel, and yet refused to be comforted, 
always looking upon coming to Christ as something in addition to 
really believing the record God has given of his Son, He took 
John iii. 16, 17, For God so loved the world,’ &e. 

When this beautiful type, then, of the Day of Atonement is used 
in discoursing to the unconverted, care must be taken in its exhi- 
bition. The truths connected with the shedding of the blood of 
Christ on earth obviously and naturally lead to its use in Heaven ; 
but the Scriptural order should be observed, and the twofold error 
(a very common one) avoided, which, in applying texts to the world 
that properly belong to the Church, deprives the latter of its 
peculiar and distinctive blessings, while to the former it obscures 
the freeness of the grace of God. 

Verse 4. Aaron arrayed in the holy garments represents Christ 
as fit to make atonement by reason of his own intrinsic purity. 
The idea conveyed by them is not that which we receive from the 
ordinary garments of glory and beauty, but that of spotless purity ; 
the perfect human righteousness of Him, who in the days of his 
flesh was ‘holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners.’ 
Washings, under the law, were typical of the cleanness we obtain 
by means of the death and resurrection of the Lord Jesus. 

Thus the Apostle says we are saved dia Aourpod maduyyevecias, 
with allusion to the laver of brass; and the ‘body washed with 
pure water’ is equivalent to being buried with Christ in baptism 
(Coloss. ii. 12) and being ‘born of water’ (John iii. 5). But the 
cleanness, thus attainable by us, only through the death of Christ, 
He himself essentially possessed. We are not therefore to look 
for any act in him to correspond with Aaron’s washing his flesh in 
water ; for it was only when thus bathed and arrayed in spotless 
white that the Jewish high-priest became a fitting type of Jesus, 
when, divested of his heavenly majesty, he appeared prepared for 
the lowly ministrations which atoned for sin, and consecrated a 
living way into the Holiest. 

Verses 5-10. The animals intended for sacrifice are presented 
before the Lord. None of them are yet to be slain. Aaron shall 


bring (APM) his bullock, &c., v. 6 (see v. 9, 11, 20); and shall 
appoint (Wy) the goat for a sin-offering (v. 9). This must have 


been an impressive part of the ceremonial. The formal presenta- 
tion of the destined victims before Him whose holiness demanded 
their death ; the remembrance of the common sin; priests as well 
as people equally needing an atonement; and the solemn appeal 
to Jehovah for the allotment of the,two goats, must have invested 
the scene with a character of deliberateness and solemnity, well 
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suited to the vast importance of the subject, and calculated to 
awaken serious and chastened feelings, though the time was not 
yet come for these types to be fully comprehended, and for yet 
far deeper disclosures of sin and its remedy. Thus does Isaiah 
(ch. liii.) describe our blessed Lord's appearance as the destined 
victim ; and thus did John the Baptist point to Him as the Lamb 
of God, the taker away (5 zigwy) of the sin of the world. 

The 11th verse, of course, has nothing to correspond with it in 
the way of antitype: Jesus needed not to offer a sacrifice ‘ for 
himself.’ 

The world has always, since the fall, been barren of good. 
Even of that part which had been brought under the most careful 
cultivation, and on which no pains had been spared, the Lord said, 
‘Wherefore when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes?’ But his righteous claims admitted 
of no abatement. His demands were still in full force, nor could 
the incompetency of his creatures to meet them be admitted as a 
reason either for their mitigation or annulment. To the question, 
How must God be loved? the answer ever was, with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might; and it was 
also added, ‘ and thy neighbour as thyself.” From helpless man 
was still required the fulfilment of every jot and tittle of righteous- 
ness. He must be its living personification. Each affection and 
spring of the heart must be in freshness and perfection, and more- 
over his character must be adorned with every beauteous grace. 
It was the demand of grapes from thorns, and of figs from thistles ; 
it was as though it had been required of Cain to produce from a 
cursed ground fruits that should have the flavour of those of Eden, 
and flowers with scent and hues like those which blossomed there. 

There was One, and only One, who met the divine requirements, 
and He met them on our behalf. Born a man into the world, the 
eternal Son not only appeared, as it were, arrayed in robes of 
virgin whiteness ; but his human nature ever sent up to God, and 
from a wilderness world, the fragrance of each perfect grace. 

The four kinds of sweet spices (Exod. xxx.) with the pure 
frankincense, mixed in equal weights, ‘ tempered together, pure 
and holy,’ and beaten very small, fitly indicate the most holy per- 
fume (how unlike the ill-savour of our fallen nature!) which from 
him, as a man in the world, constantly ascended up before God. 
For the first time the full fragrance of human graces, and these 
too in even proportion, and most perfect blending, was smelled in 
heaven. 

Trials to a fallen being, only serve the more to elicit the vile- 
ness and corruption within ; while every trial to Jesus was like the 
incision which is followed by the dropping of the sweet -. 
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But there was a test to which that faultless character was always 
brought ; the holiness of God searched it; and of that holiness 
jire is in Scripture the constantly recurring type. Aaron was 
commanded to take, when he entered into the Holiest, a censer 
full of burning coals of fire from off the altar, and his hands full 
of the sweet incense; then putting it upon the fire before the 
Lord, the thick cloud of the incense covered the mercy-seat, and 
rolled its fragrant volumes around the divine presence. 

A striking view of the holiness of God, of human incompetency 
to meet it, and of the abounding graces of our Lord’s humanity, 
appears in the energy and strength of the expressions in these 
two verses. ‘The censer must contain fire—burning coals of fire— 
and be full of them. A high-priest ‘that had infirmity’ could 
stand but for a few moments in the awful presence, and live, only 
as sheltered by the cloud; for this alone prevented his being 
carried out acorpse. This appears from the words, ‘ That he die 
not.’ And the rich abundance of the Saviour’s graces seems 
indicated by Aaron’s entering with his hands as full of incense as 
they could grasp. Powerful lessons may be learned from these 
copies and shadows of heavenly things. 

Verses 14—16. The sprinkling of the blood upon the mercy- 
seat, and before the mercy-seat, is the believer’s title to enter the 
Holiest in spirit (Heb. ix. 23, 24). Uncleanness, transgressions, 
and sins required the purification of the heavenly things them- 
selves, and we can now approach without fear of introducing de- 
filement. The throne of God, and the way to it, both exhibit 
spots of precious atoning blood. Our hearts and persons have 
been prepared for the way, and the way for them. Blood of in- 
finite value has been shed on earth, and faith now recognizes that 
it has been brought even where God dwells, and has made a 
throne of righteousness equally one of grace. That the token of 
death should be seen in heaven, and its memorial perpetuated 
beneath the very eyes of God, is a wonderful feature of the re- 
demption plan. Jesus only could thus act, and appear in such 
a place with such a memorial. What blood but His would 
have been endured there, and who but He could have brought 
it? What an astonishing sight for angels, when they beheld 
the eternal Son enter as man into the glory; and appearing 
with the prints of the nails on his hands and feet! What- 
? ever future revelations of the mind and wisdom of God endless 
ages may disclose ; whatever fresh creative acts of his power 
may be seen, it is certain that the glorified humanity of Jesus will 
be the centre, as it were, of everything ; and that humanity bear- 
ing the impress of earthly sufferings. New worlds may be called 
into existence ; new beings formed ; intelligences, as yet uncre- 
ated, 
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ated, may swell the already vast number of those who declare the 
divine glory and goodness; but no amount of wonders eternally 
accumulating will obscure the imperishable record of the past ; it 
is wrought, as it were, into the very constitution of the heavens ; 
blazoned on the forefront of their brightest glories, imprinted on 
the very person of Him whom all adore. Let us suppose a being 
of a future creation is shown the heavenly city. He sees no 
temple therein, ‘ for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple of it.” No sun nor moon, ‘ for the glory of God lightens 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof; and the throne he beholds 
is the throne of God and of the Lamb. And does he return to 
communicate to his fellows the account of the marvels he has 
seen? does he tell them that a door was opened in heaven? can 
he speak of a throne and One who sat on it,—of elders and of 
cherubim ; and shall he fail to mention the astounding mystery of 
an eternal sacrificial memorial, and pause without saying, ‘ And 
I beheld—a Lamb as it had been slain.’ 

The antitype of the high-priest’s entrance into the sanctuary 
with’ blood must of course be found in our Lord’s entrance into 
the heavens by his own blood (Heb. ix. 12). But there are diffi- 
culties in the way of our referring this period to his ascent from 
the Mount of Olives. 1. From the length of time elapsed since 
his death. The continuous, unbroken act of atonement in Lev. 
xvi. seems scarcely to admit of so wide an interval as this. In 
the type between the shedding of blood, and its being brought 
within the tabernacle, no period intervenes beyond what is neces- 
sary for the several successive actions of the high-priest. It is 
difficult then to suppose that forty days would intervene in the 
antitypical accomplishment. 2. The ascension from Mount Olivet 
was in the sight of the disciples—a visible, public act; and it was 
preceded by frequent and familiar intercourse and discourses with 
them ; whereas while engaged in this solemn work, Aaron was ina 
peculiar manner separated to God, and disassociated from his sons 
and the congregation: ‘ There shall be no man in the tabernacle 
of the congregation when he goeth in to make an atonement in the 
holy place, until he come out,’ &c. All has the character of a 
silent and secret ministration—one removed from the sight, and 
apart from the fellowship of every one but God. 3. The various 
important actions and words of our Lord, as his imparting of the 
Holy Ghost, and the authority and charge given to his Apostles 
(see John xx., Acts i. &c.), not only appear to disturb the order 
and close sequence of the typical atoning acts, but hardly to find 
a suitable place while such acts were still incomplete. Had no 
better hypothesis been left than to refer our Lord’s entrance into 
the heavens by his blood, to his public ascent from Mount Olivet, 
we 
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we might still have been content to rest under the above difficul- 
ties, and seek their resolution in the necessary imperfection of all 
types, and the inadequacy of shadows to represent ‘ things to 
come’ beyond a certain limit; one at which we are sure in any 
case to arrive sooner or later; and beyond which it is not wise to 
rest any thing upon them. 

But another view has been proposed, which, whilst it does no 
violence to Scripture, is free from the embarrassments of the 
former—it is, that Jesus secretly ascended to the Father on the 
same day in which he rose from the dead. When Mary appeared 
desirous to touch him, he said to her, ‘Touch me not; for I am 
not yet ascended to my Father: but go to my brethren, and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father, and to 
my God, and your God.’ The obvious ideas conveyed by these 
words are that Jesus was still in a peculiar manner, like the high- 
priest in the linen garments, separated to God, and not to be 
touched by man; that this character of absolute isolation would 
be put off after his ascension ; and that that was on the point of 
taking place, "AvaCaivw mgos rov warégn mov, &e. It would 
seem then that before he appeared in the evening in the midst of 
the assembled disciples, and said ‘ Handle me, and see,’ &e. 
(Luke xxiv. 39), our Lord had ascended into heaven in pursuance 
of his atoning work and returned. 

It may be doubted whether our Lord could have associated, as 
he did with his disciples, in the evening of the resurrection day ; 
whether he could have said ‘ Peace be unto you ;’ imparted to them 
the Holy Ghost, and sent them as he himself had been sent by the 
Father, and with authority to remit and to retain sins; unless, in 
the character of the true Aaron, he had previously fulfilled the 
type of the presentation of blood in the sanctuary. These words 
and actions appear to pertain to a time posterior to atoning 
ministrations, and scarcely to admit of insertion within their series. 
They — to proceed more fitly from a priest clothed in gar- 
ments of glory and beauty, than in the pure white linen; they 
seem to bespeak the accomplishment of sacrificial work both in 
earth and heaven, and to lead the thoughts beyond it, to some of 
its happy results and privileges. The ascension from Mount 
Olivet was the period of Christ’s being received up to glory ; and 
being exalted to the right hand of God, the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost followed at Pentecost according to the promise, as testi- 
mony to his glorification. But the ascension, which there appears 
reason to believe took place very shortly after the resurrection, was 
to the Father, and is linked with other thoughts and associations 
than such as belong to the public ascension. When, after the 
former, Jesus breathed on his disciples, and said, ‘ Receive ye the 
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Holy Ghost,’ this was clearly not the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of 
power ; but probably as the Spirit of adoption, and of communion 
of the mind with God. A passage that has been sometimes 
referred to this subject is John xvi. 16. The words, ‘ because I 
go to the Father,’ have been supposed to relate to the brief period 
between the resurrection and his familiar intercourse with his dis- 
ciples. But it is unsafe to press this text, which is capable of 
being otherwise explained, and probably means the same as in the 
tenth verse of the same chapter.> 

The above view which, even if incorrect, offends against no 
article of the faith, and is at least harmless, materially helps us in 
the exposition of Levit. xvi., and gives a fresh feature of interest 
to that chapter, as well as John xx. ‘That it is not to be deduced 
from Heb. ix. is not surprising ; as it belongs rather to such de- 
tails as were not material for the Apostle to notice there, his great 
object being to show that Christ, unlike the annual entrances of 
the Jewish high-priest into the sanctuary, had entered in once for 
all, having obtained eternal redemption. 

We may now proceed to verses 18 and 19 of our chapter. 
‘The altar that is before the Lord’ is the golden altar of incense 
(Exod. xxx. 10). This was where Aaron and his sons could 
equally minister. It represents the place of heavenly worship to 
the people of God now (Rev. viii. 3, 4); where Christ’s inter- 
cession covers all the imperfections of our service and worship, and 
where we, too, in our priestly character (Rev. i. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 9) 
are enabled to pray for ourselves and others (comp. Ps. exli. 2 ; 
Luke i. 9, 10). For this altar in the tabernacle, atonement had 
to be made with the same blood as had previously been sprinkled 
on the mercy-seat. Christ’s entrance into the heavens is the con- 
secration for us of the holy as well as the most holy place. Per- 
sonal acceptance, grace and merey, are the things connected with 
the latter; the holy activities of priestly service and worship per- 
tain to the former. Provision has been made by the blood of 
Christ for the believer both to approach the mercy-seat and to 
stand to by the altar of incense. So far from its being possible to 
commend ourselves naturally to God by means of prayer or works, 
we are not in a position to present either until we have recognized, 
by a living faith, the value of the blood of Jesus—first on the 
mercy-seat, and then on the horns of the golden altar. ‘The 
activity and energies of the unregenerate soul can only produce 
‘dead works ;’ and the child of God himself knows that even he, 





» There is likewise some doubt as to the genuineness of this clause. It is 
marked in critical editions of the Testament as wanting in B and D; in the Cod. 
lat. Vercell. and Veron., and in other versions. It is cancelled by Tischendorf, 
and bracketed by Lachmann. 
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pardoned and accepted as he is, durst not venture to serve, or 
engage in any ministration except as standing in spirit where the 
blood meets the disqualification of his practical uncleanness, and 
where the incense rising up with his offerings, overpowers their 
— by its fragrance. 

tis a pity that our translators have varied so much in their 
rendering of ra #y:z in the Epistle to the Hebrews (see viii. 2 ; ix. 8, 
12, 24, 25; x. 19). The fact has been thus obscured that be- 
lievers are concerned with both the inner courts, typical of heaven, 
and the heaven of heavens. Had the rendering in each instance 
been ‘ sanctuary’ or ‘ holy places,’ this would have appeared more 
distinctly ; doctrinal and practical truth of some importance is 
involved in it. Between extreme Calvinistic doctrine on the one 
hand, and Arminianism on the other, there is a scriptural medium, 
preserved in the shadows of the law, as well as the writings of the 
New Testament. There may be too exclusive a dwelling on 
standing in Christ to the neglect of the considerations of service 
and practical walk—of those parts of the divine life where Christ 
is associated with his servants in action. This is pressing too far 
the truths connected with the Holiest, and overlooking the im- 
portant sphere where stand the altar and the candlestick, and the 
shew-bread table. Anything approaching to the high-minded 
pretensions of Antinomianism is checked by the remembrance of 
the provision made in that sphere for the privilege and responsi- 
bility of service. It is hardly necessary to allude to the various 
religious systems which are more or less characterized by the 
above-mentioned error. As a whole, Protestantism has probably 
been often chargeable with giving too little prominence to the 
practical results of the Christian’s acceptance in Christ. On the 
other hand, Popery has ever been notorious for hiding that accept- 
ance and the way to it, whilst insisting on human merits and 
works: it has, so to speak, made everything to turn on the minis- 
trations in the holy place, and studiously kept back the blessings 
connected with the Holiest although, without a knowledge of the 
latter, the former can really have no place. What God hath 
joined together, letnot man put asunder. The right combination 
of privilege and practice —of faith with a good conscience—of the 
grace in which we are accepted, with the responsibilities that flow 
from it—is taught, both by types and antitypes, by shadows and 
substance ; it is learned in the school of Bezaleel and Aholiab, as 
well as that of the Apostle to the Gentiles. 

Immediately after the atonement made for the holy place and 
the altar, came the ceremony of the scape-goat (ver. 20-22). It 
might have pleased God to have accepted his Son’s atoning work 
on earth and in heaven, without vouchsafing to those interested in 
it 
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it any outward token of his satisfaction. All might have been 
completed, and yet the happy certainty of the resulting blessing 
withheld. But it was his pleasure that the blessing p bor not 
be less really enjoyed than possessed. His people were to be rich 
in privilege, and to know it. No eye could follow Aaron when 
he lifted up the vail of the tabernacle, and entered upon his secret 
miniatrations within ; and proportionately with the high impor- 
tance of his work, must have been the gratification derived from 
a visible symbolic transaction, as beautiful in its character as it 
was expressive and definite in the comfort it was designed to 
impart. The congregation beheld the live goat selected by the 
supreme will, for the purpose to which it was to be applied: they 
beheld Aaron lay both his hands upon its head, and make 
over it a minute confession of the long and humiliating list of the 
past year’s offences; and if the recital of all their iniquities, and 
all their transgressions in all their sins, made, as well it might, 
even the children of Israel tremble, there was the remembrance 
that atoning blood had been sprinkled within the pers and 
the knowledge that the devoted animal, on the head of which these 
sins had been put, was presently to bear them all away into the 
wilderness, and would be seen no more again for ever. 

This is the obvious signification of the ordinance of the scape- 
goat, which has been adverted to in the former parts of this 

ournal. Probably some may be of opinion that the difficulty 
connected with Azazel has often been over-stated, and that there 
is a strong prima facie probability that any explanation of it de- 
rived from Jewish or heathen traditions, or depending upon them 
for any material support, is wide of the mark.c The sufficiency 
of Scripture to be its own interpreter, must be insisted on; and 
to one who takes true and consistent ground in this respect, much 
learning and ingenuity will often appear to have been even worse 
than uselessly directed. Passing by the profane notion of Gese- 
nius, Hengstenberg’s view, even if open to no other objection, 
appears to encumber the subject with matter totally foreign to it, 
and destitute of the contextual support of the chapter. Is it not 
extremely unlikely, that so much as in the learned professor’s 
view is made of Azazel, should not, if correct, have been more 
plainly intimated in the Scripture itself? But when we dismiss, 
as we may without ceremony, Egyptian comparisons, and lay aside 
Plutarch, as uo help in this matter, are the Hebrew words really 
so perplexing as to oblige us to admit an antagonistic personality 
in Azazel? Many will, doubtless, think otherwise, and be dis- 








¢° Fiirst’s remark, Heb. Concord., 6. v. 373, is a good rebuke to such speculations ; 


‘cavendum est vero, ne figmenta, veritatis corruptelis orta, in hac mysteria, a Deo 
revelata, profana cum sacris confundens, audacter inferas,’ 
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posed to regard caper-emissarius, and its familiar English equi- 
valent, as no such very bad interpretations of the original. At 
any rate, they will prefer to rest under the weight of one or two 
anomalies in the structure of a Hebrew compound, and a slight 
measure of embarrassment in its textual location, to adopting a 
theory which, to say the least, brings with it as many fresh diffi- 
culties as it removes old ones.4 

It remains that we should now seek for something in the cir- 
cumstances of the work of our Lord answering to the scape-goat. 
Had Israel, to whom, as a nation, the new covenant in the first 
instance referred (Jerem. xxxi.), not been, with only a few excep- 
tions, in unbelief, probably we should have been able to trace the 
fulfilment of the outside typical ceremonies of this day, as readily 
as we can find the correspondencies of the inner ministrations in 
the Lord’s work in the heavenlies. But the national unbelief of 
that people to whom both the types and the realities at the be- 
ginning exclusively belonged, would appear to have occasioned 
chasms in the fulfilment of typical Scriptures, similar to those we 
are compelled to admit in many prophecies (see Isa. ix. 6, 7). 

The broken thread of types and prophecies will be resumed in 
the Lord’s dealings with Israel in the latter day. Meanwhile, 
the body now constituting the Church, composed of believing 
Jews and Gentiles (Rom. xi.), has a title by faith to the blessings 
temporarily forfeited by the Jews through unbelief. We can thus, 
as the ‘Israel of God,’ apply to ourselves many a precious text 
in the Old Testament, in which Israel after the flesh has no pro- 
perty. Whilst remembering the dispensational characteristics of 
the Word, and avoiding the frequent mistake of a loose and 
erroneous application of promises and — which are confined 
to the peculiarities of dispensations that are passed, many still 
admit of being claimed and used now, ‘All things are yours.’ 
Israel does not yet recognize the value of Christ’s blood shed 
upon the cross; they know nothing of its virtue in the heavenly 
aut, The time has not come when they will say, ‘ All we, 
like sheep, have gone astray; we have turned eyery one to his 
own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all’ 
(Isa. liii. 6); and no scape-goat has borne away their iniquities 
to the land of oblivion. 

Nevertheless, those who are resting on the finished work of 
Jesus are not without the comfort shadowed forth by the scape- 
goat. After saying ‘For by one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified’ (Heb. x. 14), the Apostle adds, 





4 An additional argument is, that the two goats are a sin-offering (v. 5), and 
therefore only present two aspects of the same thing.)—Remark communicated by 
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‘ Whereof the Holy Ghost also is a witness to us: and their sins 
and iniquities will I remember no more.’® 

According to the above view, Christ’s actual priestly ministra- 
tions for the church are (with reference to the types of this chapter) 
carried on in the garments of glory and beauty, those for which 
the white linen robes were nth being completely ended ; so 
that a believer is now in possession of al/ the knowledge and pri- 
vileges shadowed forth in ta xvi. To Him all is past; for fim 
the burnt-offering (v. 24) has been offered, and the bodies of the 
victims have been burned without the camp (v. 27). But if a 
break must be made between verses 19 and 20 in the primary 
application of these ordinances to the nation of Israel, it may, 
and probably will, be resumed hereafter, when the prophecies 
concerning that people shall be fulfilled. It is true, no more 
blood will have to be shed; the heavenly places will be as ready 
for their worship when nationally converted as they are for each 
individual person, whether Jew or Gentile, who at present be- 
lieves ; but their admission into conscious liberty and realization 
of blessing may be connected with certain dealings on the part of 
Christ, resembling Aaron’s work when he came out from the 
tabernacle. For a brief season the Lord may be presented to 
them, as it were, in the white linen; for it was in that dress that 
the high-priest confessed sins over the scape-goat; and it was 
only when the goat had been let go into the wilderness that he 
came into the tabernacle, put off the linen garments, and a 
washed his flesh with water, put on his (ordinary) garments, an 
finished with the burnt-offerings the ceremonial of the day. 

Various prophecies of a great national humiliation to precede 
blessing may be, perhaps, viewed in this connection. (See e.g. 
Joel ii. ; Zech. xii. 10-14; xiii. 1.) 

An exposition of the typical signification of the ordinances of 
the day of atonement that shall be consistent in all its parts, and 
free from the loose and arbitrary mode of handling typical sub- 
jects, which tends much to obscure their beauty and instructive- 





® The application of this text to the subject of the scape-goat in its bearing on our 
actual circumstances, I owe to the suggestion of a friend who has long given minute 
attention to the types of Leviticus, and whose work on the Tabernacle and its 
Vessels, &e., it is to be hoped, will not now remain long unpublished. ‘I think 
also,’ he adds, ‘that the Lord coming with peace, and showing his hands and 
side to the disciples, was virtually the scape-goat to them. They needed no Holy 
Ghost (as it were), as we do to tell us. Probably Israel will, in like manner, look 
on the pierced One as Thomas did, and He will thus fulfil the scape-goat to them 
by and bye.’ 

* Lev. xxiii., in its allusion to the day of atonement, lays all its stress on the 
affliction of soul on that day, and passes over all the peculiarities of ch. xvi. This 
will probably be the way Israel will keep it hereafter. —(Communicated by the 
friend above alluded to. ) 
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ness, and retard a sound understanding of them, will probably 
not be found, in some respects, an easy task by any, and it is one 
the writer of the above remarks by no means pretends to have 
accomplished ; nevertheless, he offers them under correction of 
the spiritual judgment of others, and he will be glad if they con- 
tribute, even in a small measure, to the better understanding of 
the chapter. For some of the thoughts he is indebted to others, 
though alone responsible for the mode of their presentation. 

A few remaining particulars are now to be noticed. 

The reality of the imputation of sin to the victim is further 
set forth by the direction to Aaron (v. 24) to wash his flesh with 
water in the holy place; by a similar direction to the man that 
let go the goat (v. 26); and to him who burned the bodies of the 
animals outside the camp (v. 28). So thoroughly was sin re- 
garded as transferred to these victims, that even the necessary 
contact with them brought with it defilement. Thus really was 
Christ made sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him (2 Cor. v. 21). 

The burnt-offering typifies Christ in death, in contrast with the 
meat- offering, which sets forth his living character. In the former 
the laying on of hands, as others have observed, identified the 
worshipper with the acceptableness of the victim: the same act 
in the sin-offering identified the victim with the guilt of the 
offerer, thus expressing the two-fold aspect of the work of Christ. 
In the ‘sweet savour’ of the burnt-offering our persons are ac- 
cepted by God ; its value is put upon them: it is not merely the 
getting rid of sin, although this aspect of the one sacrifice of 

esus is nevertheless described as atonement (Lev. i. 4), implying 
perhaps that the absence of good, as well as the presence of evil, 
needed to be covered. Now the recognition upon earth of the 
value of Christ as the burnt-offering seems appropriately to come 
after his offering for sin, his entrance by his blood into heaven, 
and the certainty of the possession on our part of the resulting 
blessings. And thus the arduous and important services of the 
day of atonement were closed by sacrifices which adumbrated the 
imputation of Christ’s excellency to the worshipper; and the 
congregation beheld their high-priest once more clothed in his 
beautiful garments, standing by the brazen altar, from which the 
offerings made by fire sent up a sweet savour unto the Lord. 

The application of v. 27 is made by the Apostle in Heb. xiii. 
11-13. When we have understood the value of the blood brought 
into the sanctuary for sin, we are required to follow Jesus to the 
outside place, and to partake of the shame and reproach which he 
endured from an unbelieving world, and which will ever, in various 
degrees, attend the truthful confession of his name. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF THE HEBREWS. 
By Dom. Auaustin CALMET. 


Translated from the French by the Rev. ALExANDER J. D. D’Orsey, High School, 
Glasgow. 


Scnoots have always been regarded amongst polished nations as 
the principal support of states. In schools are formed the clergy, 
the judges, the magistrates, the people: it is in them we learn 
religion, law, history, language, and science—knowledge the most 
important to the commonwealth, and the most useful in active 
life. It is on this account that the most enlightened princes and 
legislators have always considered the establishment and support 
of schools as the thing, above all others, most meriting their care ; 
and they have ever rected their earliest efforts to the erection 
of academies, to the choice of masters, and the general promotion 
of the education of the young. We shall not at present extend 
our paper by citing the example of other nations in proof of our 
position ; we confine our remarks to the Hebrews. We are about 
to exhibit amongst them an uninterrupted succession of schools 
and prophets, from Moses to Jesus Christ ; after which, we shall 
examine what they tell us of their schools and of their studies, 
from their dispersion by the Romans till our own times. 

The ancient Hebrews have, beyond all other nations, a double 
advantage as regards their schools. The first is connected with 
the worth and dignity of the masters, who were nearly all prophets 
or priests of the Terk The second relates to the object of their 
pursuits, which were almost entirely restricted to the study of the 
divine law and the prophecies. Amongst other nations, philo- 
sophy, astronomy, geometry, music, rhetoric, and poetry, were 
held in high esteem. ‘hese arts were little cultivated by the 
Hebrews. Religion formed almost their sole pursuit. Hence 
arose their attachment to their rites and ceremonies, their strict 
obedience to their laws, their attention to the just education of 
the young, their love for their native land. The patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were men filled with the spirit of 
the Lord, who took care themselves to train their families in 
knowledge, and in the fear of the Almighty. This knowledge was 
preserved amongst them, unaltered, unwritten, in man’s memory 
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alone down to the time of Moses, who wrote the law by command 
of God. During all his life he was the instrument of the will of 
the Most High ; he declared it to Israel, and knew how to enforce 
its observance by his wisdom, his firmness, and his zeal. Never 
was there seen an instructor more learned, more devoted, more 
indefatigable. He never ceased, during the whole course of his 
life, to teach, to exhort, to admonish, to correct the great nation 
committed to his care. 

Moses shared with his brother Aaron the responsibility of 
teaching Israel, who was, according to the expression of the Scrip- 
ture, his prophet (Exod. vii. 1). He delegated also a portion of 
his power to a certain number of chosen men, whom he appointed 
to judge and govern Israel in matters to which he could not per- 
sonally attend (Exod. xviii. 25). At last, the Lord in the wil- 
derness took of the spirit of his servant, and communicated it to 
seventy men (Numb. xi. 25), who prophesied ever afterwards, 
and continued to instruct the people. God was, as it were, 
pledged to furnish to his chosen people a succession of prophets, 
who should teach them till the advent of that prophet who was 
to recal the children to the ways of their fathers, and turn the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just (Luke i. 17). Indeed, from 
the time of Moses, we find a constant succession of inspired men 
down to the Babylonish captivity. The Jews close this succession 
of inspired writers with iere, Nehemiah, and those who then 
composed the Sanhedrim, and who formed the canon of Scripture ; 
but the Christian Church” admits to the rank of prophets also, the 
authors of the books of the Maccabees, those of Wisdom, and 
of Ecclesiasticus, who lived long enough after Esdras and Nehe- 
miah ; and we see, even from the Gospel history, that at the birth 
of the Saviour the spirit of prophecy was not extinct in Israel, 
since Zacharias, father of St. John, St. Elizabeth, St. John the 
Baptist, Anne the Prophetess, Simeon the Just, were true pro- 
phets. Josephus himself* mentions the high priest Hyrcanus as a 
prophet, and speaks of a private person named Jesus, who pre- 
dicted, long before the event, the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans.@ 

To Moses succeeded Joshua in the prophetic office (Deut. 
xxxiv. 9) ; that is to say, in the position of master and doctor of 
Israel. He kept the nation to its duty, and to the practice of the 
law of the Lord, by his instructions, by his miracles, by his autho- 
rity, by his example. A little before his death (Josh. xxiv. 1) 








> Calmet, of course, means the Roman Catholic Church, which acknowledges the 
inspiration of the Apocrypha. (Tr.) 

© Joseph. lib. i.; de Bello, c. 3; Antiq. ¢. xviii. 

4 Joseph. lib. vii.; de Bello, c. 12. 
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he assembled his people, and renewed with them the alliance of 
the Lord. He had sufficient confidence in them to offer them the 
choice of serving the God of their fathers, or the gods of the 
Amorites. ‘Choose you this day whom ye will serve.’ ‘ For 
me,’ he added, ‘and my house, we will serve the Lord.’ The 
elders who had seen Moses, and been instructed by Joshua, pre- 
served the deposit of the faith and of religion in its purity (Joshua 
xxiv. 31). But after their death the hearts of the people became 
gradually corrupted, and though the Lord from time to time raised 
up to them prophets and liberators, they were never constant in his 
ways till the time of Samuel, who reformed the state by establishing 
schools, or assemblies of the prophets among whom he lived. 

It was probably at that period that were formed those cele- 
brated assemblies, whence issued so many prophets and illustrious 
men. They existed at Naioth under Samuel; in the plain of 
Jericho and at Bethel, under Elisha and Elijah: there flourished 
also a great number even in the kingdom of Israel. The rabbis 
maintain that there were instances in all the towns of the country. 
Lightfoot believes* that Elijah had one upon Mount Cosa 
but we only acknowledge such as are clearly pointed out in the 
sacred writings. People resorted to the prophets in order to 
learn what was to come, as when Saul went to ask Samuel about 
the asses of his father (1 Sam. ix. 10): they were also consulted 
about diseases, by Jeroboam about the sickness of his son (lL 
Kings xiv. 2), and by Ahaziah about his fall (2 Kingsi.2). Men 
flocked to hear them on the Sabbath days, and on the new moons 
to receive instruction, as the Shunammite informs us (2 Kings iv. 
23). These prophets were a barrier against idolatry, ignorance, and 
libertinism. They offered a noble opposition to wicked despots, 
and to a corrupted populace. They boldly threatened princes on 
their thrones, and produced in their presence the terrible effects 
of God’s wrathful indignation. ‘They sometimes caused the fire 
of heaven to fall on bold and impious men. ‘Their teachings and 
their commands were followed by miraculous results. The powers 
of nature obeyed them, and the fiercest animals were submissive 
to their sway. Still, neither the holiness of their lives, nor the 
display of their miracles, nor the vigour of their addresses, nor 
their status and influence with the "people, could protect them 
from persecution. They were seen wandering, fugitive, perse- 
cuted, reduced to hide themselves in the clefts of the rocks and in 
the depth of the most frightful solitudes (Heb. xi. 38; 2 Kings 
xix. 4; 1 Kings xviii. 4), and nearly all died violent deaths in 
defence of the truth. 





© Lightfoot, Centur., p. 665. 
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Here, then, is the finest succession of learned men, and the 
most distinguished perpetuation of schools that could be desired. 
Such masters could not but preserve, in all its purity, the tradition 
of the learning derived from God himself. Nor do we see, 
amongst the ancient Hebrews, that variety of opinions which we 
notice in other nations ; still less those doubts on the very essentials 
| of religion, those controversies, those differences amongst theolo- 

gians. All speak the same language—all have the same belief, 
because they are inspired and illumined by the same spirit. 
The division of their sages into different sects did not take place 
till long after the captivity. 

The Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Essenes, were not known till 
| after the Maccabees, when prophecy was much rarer than formerly 
| in Israel. Each of these sects had its separate school, and its 
separate disciples ; but God did not permit their division to go 
so far as to break the unity of faith, and the community of reli- 
gion. ‘They met in the same temple and in the same syna- 
gogues, had the same ceremonies, read the same Scriptures, and 
all agreed in this principle, that the Messiah, the Mediator, the 
Prophet, the one promised by Moses, would remove all their 
doubts, and reunite their hearts and minds. They all lived 
in this belief, and in this expectation. On this point, at least, 
there was no diversity of sentiment, no alienation in thought or 
feeling. 

Another channel of tradition and doctrine among the Hebrews 
was that of the priests. Moses had committed to their care the 
instruction and the government of the people, not only in what 
concerns religion, but also in state policy. They were the here- 
ditary masters and judges of Israel. ‘If there arise a matter 
too hard for thee in judgment,’ says Moses (Deut. xvii. 8, 9, 12), 
‘between blood and blood, between plea and plea, and between 
stroke and stroke, being matters of controversy within thy gates : 
then shalt thou arise, and get thee up into the place which the 
Lord thy God shall choose. And thou shalt come unto the 
priests the Levites, and unto the judge that shall be in those 
days, and inquire; and they shall shew thee the sentence of 
judgment: and thou shalt do according to the sentence which 
they, of that place which the Lord shall choose, shall shew thee ; 
and thou shalt observe to do according to all that they inform 
thee; according to the sentence of the law which they shall teach 
thee, and according to the judgment which they shall tell thee, 
thou shalt do: thou shalt not decline from the sentence which 
they shall shew thee to the right hand, nor to the left. And the 
man that will do presumptuously, and will not hearken unto the 
priest that standeth to minister there before the Lord thy God, 
or 
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or unto the judge, even that man shall die, and thou shalt put 
~~ the evil from Israel.’ 

he duties of the priests were studying and teaching the 
law, the administration of justice, and the ministry of the Word 
(Deut. xxxiii. 10): they were to be ever ready to reply to ques- 
tions propounded on the law (Jerem. xviii. 18). ‘The law shall 
not perish from the priest, nor counsel from the wise, nor the 
word from the prophet.’ The Lord declares in Hosea (iv. 6), 
that he has rejected from his priesthood him who had rejected 
knowledge ; and in Malachi (ii. 7), that the priest’s lips 
should keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his 
mouth. The priests, says Josephus,‘ are continually occupied in 
the study of the law and other branches of knowledge, because 
they are charged with the decision of cases, and with the sup- 
pression of those mischiefs which are committed in the state. 
Such were the masters and the depositaries of learning. They 
were either men supernaturally guided by God’s spirit, or priests, 
serious and sedate, occupied all their lives in the study of the law, 
and in the worship of the Most High. 

The place in which they taught was the temple of the Lord. 
As the people assembled there three times a-year, the priests and 
the prophets failed not, at these three grand solemnities, to ad- 
dress them, and to make known the will of God. There they 
read the law of the Lord, and expounded it to the people (Neh. 
viii. 8). There the prophets preached and rebuked the dis- 
orders which were creeping into the nation, whether respecting 
idolatry or other abuses. The houses of the priests, and their 
halls of assembly and of council in the temple, were like schools, 
always open to any one desirous of consulting the officials on the 
different observances of the law in cases that occurred ; for, as 
we have already said, the principal and almost the only study of 
the ancient Hebrews was the ceremonial law. It is believed that 
they had schools, not only in the temple and at Jerusalem, but 
also in all the cities of the Levites. 

The prophets had also their separate schools. These were in- 
stitutions to which the children or the disciples of the prophets 
resorted ; and they were the most numerously attended and the 
most celebrated under Samuel, and subsequently under Elisha 
and Elijah. Their residence was in the country, where they had 
all things in common, and lived a life of frugality, poverty, and 
toil. Yet they had always sufficient leisure to devote to study 
and contemplation, because their desires were easily satisfied, and 
because, removed from frivolous pursuits, they still found time 
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enough after their bodily labours for the loftier exercise of mind. 
Thither the people came to have doubts removed, and duties 
taught. They found in the prophets precept enforced by example 
—the moral beauty of a holy life ; they found instruction for time, 
and preparation for eternity. They were the most trustworthy and 
most enlightened interpreters of the law. Their whole being was 
radiant with instruction; their sermons, their prophecies, their 
denunciations, their life, their very external demeanour. 

Their disciples were either prophets, like themselves, or simply 
their pupils, and imitators of their virtues and of their manner 
of life. For prophecy is not an art to be acquired in schools of 
human learning; it is a free gift conferred by the Holy Spirit 
on those whom he destines to this office. Grotius,? following 
the Rabbis, advances the opinion, that it was rare in the Old 
Testament to find prophets who had not previously devoted much 
time to physical and metaphysical pursuits ; and that which made 
the call of Amos be considered so extraordinary, was that he had 
never attended the schools of the prophets. But this opinion 
is entirely destitute of solid foundation. Jeremiah was destined 
to the prophetic office even before his birth; Elisha had never 
studied under the prophets, nor David, nor Daniel, nor many 
others. 

To these communities of prophets and to these schools over 
which the Holy Spirit presided, succeeded the synagogues. It is 
doubtful if there were any before the Captivity. But it would be 
very difficult to believe that they could have been dispensed with 
in all the country during so long a period. May we not regard 
as a synagogue the house of the prophet Elisha, to which the 
Shunammite and other pious persons repaired on the Sabbath days 
and the new moons (2 Kings iv. 23)? Nebuchadnezzar burned 
all the ene of the country, as appears by Ps. Ixxiv. 8 (one 
of Asaph’s), written during the Captivity. Judith (Jud. vi. 21) 
passed the night in the place of the assembly—the church. We 
notice some also at Shushan in the time of Esther and Mordecai 
(Esther iv. 16). The captive people sometimes met at the house 
of Ezekiel to hear him (Ezek. xxxiii. 31). St. James (Acts xv. 
21), in the Acts, says that Moses of old time hath in every city 
them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath- 
my which proves" that the use of synagogues was very ancient 
in Israel. If we find elsewhere, in the Vulgate and in the Septua- 





& Grot, in Sap, vii. 27, 

h This is hardly a just inference, for the passage quoted from the Acts merely 
shows that ‘ Moses was read in the synagogues every Sabbath day ;’ in other words, 
that the writings of Moses were then, and had been for ages, read in public; but it 
neither asserts nor implies that ‘synagogues’ were coeval with the origin of the 
Mosaic institutions, See Jahn’s Arch@ologia Biblica, sect, 343-4, (Tr.) 
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gint, the name of synagogue, it signifies merely the place of 
meeting for the people or the multitude of Israel. But after the 
Captivity the number of synagogues was great; they were the 
places for prayer, for religious assemblies, for the ceremonies of 
the law, for the worship of God; there the Scriptures were read 
and expounded, the people preached to and catechized. The 
Hebrews assure us that the synagogues increased to such an extent 
during the last days of their republic, that there were in Jerusalem 
alone 394, according to some, or 460 according to others. Every 
trade had its own, and strangers had several.' St. Luke (Acts 
xxiv. 12) speaks of the synagogues of Jerusalem. The Talmud 
also mentions the one erected by the Alexandrians, at their own 
expense. That of the Libertines is celebrated in the Acts of the 
Apostles (Acts vi. 9). Each synagogue had its judges, its patri- 
archs, its apostles, its president, its chiefs, and other ministers, 
whom it called angels or messengers. The evangelist speaks of 
the chief of the synagogue under the name of Archisynagogos 
(Mark v. 22, 35, 36; Luke xiii. 14). 

It is believed that St. Paul alludes to the angels of the syna- 
gogue when he wishes that the women should remain veiled ‘ be- 
cause of the angels’ (1 Cor. xi. 10). The judges of the synagogue 
exercised their authority over those who openly violated the Se of 
God, or taught false doctrine. It was by them that St. Stephen 
was stoned (Acts vii. 57), and St. Paul beaten with rods (2 Cor. 
xi. 24; Matt. x. 17). Much was written during last century* 
on certain officers whom they called the birds of the synagogue, 
but that is foreign to our subject. Some learned men™ believe that 
the synagogue often served for a school, but also that sometimes 
there was a school attached to the synagogue. 

The method of teaching in the synagogue and the discipline 
therein observed are distinctly stated in the Gospel and the Acts. 
Jesus Christ, having entered into that of Nazareth, his native 
place, according to Fis custom, and having offered (Luke iv. 16) 
to read, they put into his hands the book of the prophet Isaiah ; 
he unrolled it, and, having read a passage of the prophet, rolled 
it up again, and sat down to speak. St. Paul on one occasion 
went into the synagogue of Antioch (Acts xiii. 14), and after 
the reading of the law and of the prophets, the rulers of the 
synagogue sent to say to St. Paul and to Barnabas that if they 
had anything to address to the people, they might speak. St. 
Paul, to respond to the invitation and to acknowledge the courtesy 
of the rulers, rose, and extending the hand requested silence, 





i Burman, Dissert., p. 257; Vitringa, De Syn. Vet., lib. ii. p. 2. 
« See Lightfoot, Vitringa, and Basnage, History of the Jews, book ix. c. 26. 
™ Vitringa, De Syn., book i., part i. 
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and began to announce to them Jesus Christ. There were some- 
times discussions in these synagogues, and not unfrequently violent 
debates took place, as happened several times when St. Paul and 
the other apostles announced truths opposed to the prejudices or 
the inclinations of the audience. 

The Hebrews" inform us that till the time of Gamaliel the law 
was heard standing; that is to say, according to Grotius (Acts 
xxii. 3), that the text was read and the people listened standing 
up, as with us when reading the Gospel for the day, but that after- 
wards they sat down during the exposition. Our Saviour, having 
entered the synagogue of Nazareth, read the law standing, and 
sat down after he had shut the book and given it back to the mi- 
nister (Luke iv. 16). St. Paul says that he had studied the law 
at the feet of Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3). Philo relates that in the 
assemblies of the Essenes the children are seated at the feet of their 
masters, who interpret to them the law and unfold its allegorical 
signification, in the manner of the ancient philosophers.° The 
author of the commentary published under the name of St. Am- 
brosius, on the First Epistle to the Corinthians,’ distinguishes two 
classes of scholars in the schools of the Hebrew masters :—‘ The 
rabbies are seated on elevated chairs; the more learned scholars 
and more advanced are on benches below their masters, and 
the youngest are squatted on the ground on mats.’ The following 
was the ancient practice of the schools, and, apparently, of the 
synagogues. 

The chief, or the master of the synagogue or of the academy, 
occupied the first place, and his scholars formed a circle round 
him, so that he could be seen and heard by all. And the master 
was not seated while his scholars stood below, says the Talmud,‘ 
but they were either all seated or all standing. However, it 
adds, at the opening the master was in his chair, and the pupils 
on their feet. But this practice changed even before the de- 
struction of the Temple by the Romans,—the master and the 
pupils in the way we have seen above. The master taught either 
by himself or by an interpreter." If he employed an interpreter, 
he spoke to him in Hebrew, and the latter explained to the 
assembly, in the vulgar tongue, what the master had said to him. 
If the scholars wished to ask some question of the master, they 
addressed themselves to the interpreter, who proposed it to the 
rabbi, and reported to the scholars the answer the master had 
delivered. 

It was the multitude of scholars and doctors, and the diversity 
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of their opinions, that in later times compelled the establishment 
of so many academies or private schools. The Jews were asto- 
nished that Jesus Christ could speak so well, and possessed so 
great a talent for explaining the Scriptures, seeing that he had 
never attended the schools of the doctors (John vii. 15). St. Paul 
had been sent from Tarsus to Jerusalem to study, and at his time 
all the city was full of scribes, of savans, and of doctors of the law. 

St. Jerome says,’ that a little before the birth of Jesus Christ, 
two famous rabbies, Shammai and Hillel, heads of two famous 
schools, formed two parties amongst the Jews, and were masters 
to the scribes and pharisees. Akiba succeeded them, and was 
master, it is said, to the proselyte Aquila. Akiba was succeeded 
by Meir; after whom appeared John, son of Zachai; then 
Eliezer, and afterwards Delphon, Joseph the Galilean ; and finally 
Joshua, who presided over this school till the captivity of Jeru- 
salem. It isin this manner that the Jews brought down the 
tradition of their doctors to the time of Jerome. They referred their 
Deuteroses (Aevregwoess) or Misna to Shammai and to Hillel, but the 
modern Jews trace the succession of their schools in another way. 
As to what St. Jerome says of the origin of the pharisees, it is not 
exactly true. We shall make it evident in our dissertation on the 
sects of the Jews that the pharisees are much more ancient than 
Hillel, and that we must assign to them an antiquity at least 
coeval with the beginning of the Maccabees. 

After the fall of Jerusalem—the capital, we may say, of the 
whole nation—an academy was established at Japhne,' a town of 
Palestine, since called Joelin ;" it is, perhaps, the same which is in 
Josephus called Japha,* and the inhabitants Japhenians. He says 
that it was one of the largest, most populous, and best fortified 
cities of Galilee. It was not far from Jotapat, but its precise 
locality is unknown. Some maintain that Gamaliel, teacher of 
St, Paul, was a professor in this college. 

There was, it is said, at the same period another academy or 
college at Lydda, or Diospolis, situated in the lot of Ephraim, at 
eight or ten leagues to the north of Jerusalem. The famous 
Akiba taught there ; Gamaliel made him leave it, took his place 
at Lydda, and ceded to him that which he had formerly occupied 
at Japhne. After the death of Gamaliel appeared Tarphon, who 
presided over the same school. But the most renowned academy 
of the country at this period was that of Tiberias, a town situated on 
the lake of Gennesareth, otherwise called the sea of Tiberias. The 
number of scholars increased by the reputation of the masters, who 
* Jerome on Isaiah, cap. viii. * Morin, Ezercit. Bibl., 1. 2, exere. 2, ¢. 3. n. 2. 
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are still revered by the Jews as the most famous of their teachers. 
The schools of Japhne and of Lydda became almost deserted by 
the proximity of Tiberias, which attracted all the students. Juda 
the Holy, disciple of Meir, taught there. Judah was one of the 
descendants of the famous Hillel the elder. To Judah succeeded 
Chamna, and to him Jochanan, the last of the doctors of Tiberias. 
It was in this famous school that the Mishnah was composed, and 
the Talmud of Jerusalem. Finally, it was there they pretend the 
Masorites pointed the Hebrew text of the Bible, which till that 
period had possessed no vowel points. But as to this last state- 
ment, it is combated by very skilful parties, and with such 
powerful arguments, that it is not easy to resist them, and not to 
acknowledge that the vowel points are of a much more recent in- 
vention. 

As to the Mishnah, it is known by the ancient fathers under the 
name of Deuteroses or second Law. Eusebius accuses the Jews 
of destroying the true sense of the Scriptures by the frivolous in- 
terpretations of their Deuteroses. Epiphanius says that they 
quote four sorts of them. The first bears the name of Moses ; the 
second, that of Akiba; the third, that of Adda or of Juda; and 
the fourth, that of the children of the Asmoneans or of the Mac- 
cabees. It is difficult to say if the modern Mishnah is the same as 
those, and if it contains all, or is different from one of them; but 
it is certain that they have never been of any authority in the 
church, and that the fathers considered them a tissue of fables. 
Jerome knew of these said Deuteroses, speaks of them more 
than once, and always with sovereign contempt. He regarded 
them as a collection of fabulous tales, puerilities and obscenities. 
He says that the chief authors of these beautiful expositions are, 
according to the Jews, Bar-Akiba, Simeon, and Helles. This 
Bar-Akiba is the father, or grandfather, of the famous Akiba. 
Simeon is the same as Shammai; and Helles the same as Hillel, 
so famous amongst the rabbis. 

Judah the Holy, after some stay at ‘Tiberias, retired to 
Sephoris, which, in the time of Josephus, was regarded as the 
capital of Galilee, and as the strongest city of the country.’ It 
was at the north of Tiberias, and west of the lake of Gennesareth. 
The learning and the reputation of Judas drew thither a great 
number of students, and there he died after seventeen years’ pro- 
fessorship. Such were the principal schools of Palestine. 

But when we wish to reconcile this narrative with the true his- 
tory of the Jews, there is some trouble in extricating the matter 
from the difficulties which present themselves. We know from 
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the history of Josephus that all the towns of Galilee, and especially 
Japha, Sephora, and Tiberias, were utterly ruined by the Romans, 
not only during the war which Vespasian and Titus waged in the 
land, but still more in that carried on by Adrian ; so much so that 
till the fourth century Jews were not permitted to appear in the 
country.* St. Jerome, who lived at this period, has left it on 
record that the Jews had very few learned men :—‘ Dicerem quid 
ab Hebreorum magistris vix uno et altero acceperim ; quorum et 
apud ipsos jam rara avis est, dum omnes deliciis student et pecu- 
mis.* Besides, in order to prop up their traditions, they give 
their doctors such extraordinary longevity, that it is easily seen 
they have no certain principle on which they found their history, 
and that all they tell of it is either fabulous or at least filled with 
anachronisms. (The reader may consult M. Morin’s Ezercises, 
book ii. Exercit. 2, c. 1.) According to the Jews, the academies 
of Palestine did not subsist longer than the third century after 
Christ. 

From the close of the Talmud of Jerusalem, during 187 or at 
least 150 years, the Hebrews have no distinct knowledge of their 
history ;> and from the death of the doctors of Palestine of whom 
we have spoken, which event is placed about the middle of the 
third century, there is no more mention made of this country than 
if there had never been a Jew in it; which it is important to 
remark, in order to understand the feeble nature of the succession 
in the tradition of the Jewish schools. Failing the academies of 
Palestine, they go in search of some beyond the Euphrates—at 
Sora, at Pundebita, at Nahardea, at Machuza, and at Peruz 
Schibbur. Most of these towns were in Babylonia, and on the 
Euphrates ; but their situations are so uncertain that the most in- 
genious are at a loss where to place them. Bochart, Vautel, and 
after them Cellarius,° have examined the question without arriving 
at any certain conclusion. But we need not contend with them 
about these Babylonish schools ; they fix the commencement of 
them about a.p. 220. It was the rabbis Rab and Samuel, 
disciples of Judah the Holy, that founded them; and they sub- 
sisted, say they, for 800 years, till about. a.p. 1030. Then these 
schools were suppressed by the Saracens, at that time dominant in 
Babylonia and Persia. 

From the ashes of these schools of the Euphrates arose those 
of Egypt and of Europe. It was chiefly in Spain that the Jews 
found refuge. The principal rabbis whose writings have reached 
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our day lived since that time; for instance, the rabbi Nathan, 
Principal of the College of Rome, at the commencement of the 
twelfth century. He explained all the terms of the Talmud, and 
died at Rome in 1106. Abenezra finished his career at Rhodes 
in 1174: he was a skilful astronomer, physician, and gram- 
marian: he is one of those that have succeeded best in the ex- 
planation of the literal sense of the Bible. Moses, son of 
Maimon, or Maimonides, appeared in the same century: he was 
born at Cordova in 1131 or 1133; his father boasted of being 
of the lineage of David. Maimonides was a pupil of Averroes, 
then in the full lustre of his reputation in Spain: he retired to 
Egypt, where he spent the rest of his days, a circumstance which 
procured him the epithet of the Egyptian. In that country he 
distinguished himself by his knowledge and by his skill in the 
art of medicine. He is suspected of having embraced, at least 
secretly, the religion of Mahomet; it is certain that he held 
very lax opinions on idolatry. He founded an academy at 
Alexandria, to which his reputation attracted a great concourse 
of disciples. It is said that he understood not only Hebrew, but 
also Greek and Arabic: he died about a.p. 1205 or 1208. 

The Rabbi Solomon, son of Isaac, and surnamed Raschi, which 
is the contraction of his own and his father’s numes, otherwise 
called Jarchi, because he was, it is said, a native of Lunel in 
Provence, though others consider Noyes, in Champagne, his 
birthplace, flourished in the twelfth century, and was contempo- 
rary with Maimonides, as well as of Kimchi, another famous 
rabbi, of whom we shall afterwards speak. Raschi travelled in 
different countries, Italy, Greece, and Palestine ; he then went to 
Egypt to visit the famous Moses, son of Maimon. He applied 
himself to a Commentary on the Bible and various treatises of 
the Talmud: he died at Treves, aged seventy-five years, in 
1180: his body was transported to Prague. Raschi was versant 
in languages, and was peculiarly skilful in medicine and astro- 
nomy: he was for some time at the head of the synagogue of 
Montpellier. He had as his disciples the rabbis David and Jona, 
who, with their master, opposed the doctrines of the followers of 
Maimonides. ‘They burned the writings of this doctor, and ex- 
communicated those who read them. ‘The rabbis of Narbonne, 
at whose head was the famous Kimchi, undertook the defence of 
Maimonides, with the majority of the Spanish rabbis. This con- 
troversy, after lasting forty years, terminated in favour of Maimo- 
nides and his partizans. 

David Kimchi, of whom we have just spoken, was the son of 
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Joseph Kimchi, a Spaniard, and a bitter enemy of the Christians. 
He was born at Narbonne, then under the dominion of Spain. 
Thus David Kimchi was both Spaniard and Frenchman at the 
same fime in different senses. He has written various commen- 
taries on the Scriptures, in high esteem as expository of the literal 
sense. His father Joseph Kimchi and his brother Moses, were 
also learned men and composed some works; but David was 
more talented than either father or brother. The Jews, in allu- 
sion to his name, which signifies ‘ miller,’ say commonly that 
‘there is no flour without the miller,’ meaning that there is no 
knowledge of law without Kimchi. Men assign him the rank of 
the prince of grammarians and interpreters. He flourished from 
1200 to 1250. 

In short, in this century the Jews possessed men distinguished 
in all the sciences. ‘They had excellent grammarians, as Kimchi; 
they had famous poets, as Juda Alcarizi, Hallevi, Joseph Had- 
daian de Cordova; they had astronome#s, such as Abraham 
Chiia, Abraham Nasi, and Abenezra. ‘They had eminent teachers, 
and the Trench boast, above all, of Isaae le Vieux, who had 
sixty scholars so versed in the Gemara that they could argue 
affirmatively or negatively on any subject that could be proposed. 
Juda of Paris, who was one of his pupils, created a great sensa- 
tion in the succeeding century. They had also Cabalists and cele- 
brated Caraites. Besides the famous Rabbi Jarchi, France 
produced the Rabbi Gerson. Some consider Mayence his birth- 
place, but it is more probable that he was a Frenchman. He 
published in France his book of The Constitutions. The Jews 
called him ‘ The Light of the French Captivity.’ His collection of 
laws was not received till the middle of the thirteenth century ; 
he himself lived in the eleventh: he died, according to some, in 
1028, and according to others forty years later. 

One of his most eminent pupils was Jacob of Jekar, a great 
musician, and celebrated for his decisions in cases of conscience. 
Judas, surnamed Albarcellonita, or the Doctor of Barcelona, had 
also studied under the Rabbi Gerson, as well as Moses Hadarscian, 
or the Preacher. He was a native of Narbonne, and it is said 
that he introduced, or at least revived, the custom of preaching 
in the synagogues, which till then had been much neglected. 
Their literature and science followed the fortune of the Jews in 
France and Spain. So long as the nation enjoyed peace, letters 
were cultivated—they were neglected in times of persecution and 
disgrace. 

Germany did not receive the Jews so soon, or at any rate they 
did not so soon establish schools as in France and in Spain, but 
the institutions lasted longer and more peacefully, and since the 
n2 thirteenth 
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thirteenth century there have been some famous rabbis in that 
country. The town of Germesheim alone produced two, the one 
named Baruch, the other Eliezer of Germesheim. This last 
learned the Cabala from Moses, the son of Nachman, who died 
in 1260, aged sixty-six years. Isaac of Vienne wrote some works 
upon the Scriptures. He devoted himself to transcribing books 
for the synagogues of his country, in order to render them more 
correct. He flourished about 1242: his pupil was Meyer of 
Rottembourg, who excelled his master, and became judge and 
doctor of his nation. The Emperor Adolphus of Nassau, or 
rather Albert of Austria, son of Rodolph, took Meyer prisoner 
in 1299. Rabbi Rasser of Ramburg became security for his 
master, but Meyer, not being able to raise the sum required for 
his ransom, died in prison in 1305, and Rasser was obliged to 
escape to Spain. The Rabbi Amnon distinguished himself about 
1242 in the diocese of Mayence. ‘The Jews would fain make a 
martyr of him, alleging that the Archbishop of Mayence cut off 
the rabbi’s toes and fingers, and that he ascended to heaven in 
presence of all the synagogue. 

Italy, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, produced some 
learned rabbis. The expenditure incurred by Daniel Bomberg, 
printer at Venice, for his edition of the Hebrew Bible. and of the 
works of the rabbis, drew around him a great many. It is stated 
that he maintained at his own cost more than one hundred to 
correct the proofs and to compose books for the use of the Jews. 
The Rabbi David Ganz, author of the book entitled Germe of 
David, printed in 1587, lived at this time in Italy. Rabbi 
Zimcha, otherwise Simeon Lusati, published his Socrates at 
Venice in 1638: it was also at Venice that Samuel Nachmias 
lived, though originally from Thessalonica. The little village of 
Soncino became also famous for its editions of rabbinical works 
undertaken there by some Jews who had left Spires in 1490. 
There was likewise a synagogue at Imola, and there was born, 
in 1500, the famous Gedalia, of Portuguese origin: his grand- 
father was head of the academy of the synagogue of Naples when 
Charles V. expelled the Jews in 1539. We notice at Modena 
another synagogue, at the head of which was the Rabbi Samuel, 
who published, in 1550, the Judgment of Solomon. This book is 
a course of canon law, according to the Jews. There was also, 
in 1558, an academy at Padua, whose rector was Rabbi Meyer, 
and at which Joseph of Padua and Isaac Phea distinguished 
themselves by their attainments about this period. 

The synagogue and the academy of Mantua have long been 
illustrious. Leon of Mantua and Colon conducted these institu- 
tions during the fifteenth century: they were expelled from the 
town 
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town by the Duke of Mantua, in consequence of the divisions 
they caused. Moses the elder succeeded them in their office, and 
soon won a distinguished reputation for knowledge. In short, 
without waiting to swell this catalogue, we may confidently assert 
that the Jews have in Europe never been without learned men 
since the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and that in the opinion 
of competent judges they are vastly superior to the Orientals in 
the solidity and extent of their acquirements. But it must be 
admitted that this extent is but limited, and the solidity but 
slender compared with what we expect from writers who profess 
to treat of religious matters. 

There is then a tradition and a succession of schools and aca- 
demies amongst the Jews from the commencement of their nation 
to the present time. They generally divide the descent of their 
doctors into nine classes. The first comprehends Moses, Joshua, 
Eliezar, and the seventy ancients to whom God communicated 
his holy spirit. ‘The second includes those ancients who had seen 
Moses, Joshua, and Eleazar, and who had learned from their 
mouths the laws of the Lord: in this class are embraced all the 
judges to the number of twelve, of whom the first is Othoniel and 
the last Eeli. The third is that of the prophets who have re- 
ceived from hand to hand the tradition of the fathers: this chain 
begins with Samuel and ends with Ezekiel; it comprehends all 
the prophets from Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. The 
fourth is of members of the great synagogue, which was com- 

osed of Haggai, Zachariah, Malachi, Zorobabel, Mordecai, 
uzras, Jesus son of Josedech, Saraias, and many others, making 
the number of 120 men; they make the greater part of them 
live till the period of Alexander the Great. 

The fifth class is that of the sages of the Mishnah, or those of 
whom mention is made in the Mishnah. They usually give them 
the name of Thavaims or Traditionists, and they represent them 
as living from the days of Alexander the Great to the time of 
Judah the Holy, head of the school of Tiberias, author of the 
Mishnah, which he composed 120 years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans. The sixth is that of the speaking 
doctors, Amoraim, that is to say, those who explained the text of the 
Mishnah. ‘The commentaries of these doctors compose the bod 
of the Talmud, not only that of Jerusalem, but also of Babylon: 
their duration is from the death of Judah, surnamed the Holy, to 
the close of the Talmud. ‘This last epoch is not very certain. 
It is believed that the Talmud of Jerusalem was undertaken a 
little after the death of Judah, and that that of Babylon was not 
done till a hundred years afterwards. Some assign the completion 
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of it to the third, others to the fourth, and others to the fifth cen- 
tury. Morin maintains that it was not finished till the end of the 
eighth century of our era. 

To the speaking doctors, or commentators on the Mishnah, suc- 
ceeded the Seboraim, that is to say, the speculative doctors or 
sceptics. The period during which they flourished is not well de- 
termined, owing, it is said, to the persecutions of the Persian 
kings.© We have already remarked that after the death of Judah 
the Holy the schools, and with them the sciences, passed over the 
Euphrates about the middle of the third century of the Christian 
era. The eighth class of savans is that of the Geonims, or Excel- 
lent ones, the name assumed by the Babylonish dactors, who 
dwelt at Sora, Pondebita, and Nahardea, and other places prior to 
1037. Lastly, the ninth class is that of the simple rabbis, stil 
subsisting in all countries in which Jews are found, and in which 
they are permitted the free exercise of their religion. The rabbis 
are divided into three sects, the Rabbanists, the Cabalists, and 
the Caraites, following each a peculiar system. The Rabbanists 
are much attached to traditions and to the explanations of their 
ancestors. They pretend that the traditions contained in the 
Talmud were all revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai at the same 
time that he received the law, and that therefore these traditionary 
revelations possess an authority equal to that of the law itself. 
The Cabalists profess a secret and mysterious science, depending 
on trifles, verbal quibbles, calculations, fanciful connection of let- 
ters and figures, without solid grounds or certain principles. ‘The 
Caraites are more devoted to the letter of the written law than 
are the others; they do not admit indiscriminately every sort of 
tradition, nor do they, on the other hand, reject all. These last 
are the least bigoted and the most sensible of the doctors of the 
synagogue. 

The three first classes of doctors, from Moses to the Captivity, 
furnish us with a succession of doctrine the most indisputable and 
the most authentic that can be desired ; and since the Holy Spirit 
inspired those who composed it, we may add, of an authority that 
cannot err. And although the imagination of the rabbis has cast 
some shades and engrafted some fables on the succession, and on 
the order of the members of the great synagogue, we do not re- 
fuse to acknowledge the marks of a true tradition, Israel being 
at that time still the true Church, and the Holy Spirit being not 


yet extinct in those who were its rulers and the members of the 
fold. 
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But after the time of Christ and the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, we find but little to be depended on in the his- 
tory of the Hebrews—reveries in their writings, ignorance in their 
schools, darkness in their minds. The Holy Spirit having with- 
drawn, they are like blind men at noontide, chasing shadows and 
turning their backs on the truth which surrounds them. Whether 
we consider the books which they hold essential next to the Bible, 
as the Mishnah, the Gemara, the Talmuds, and the Targums, or 
whether we regard their commentaries on these books, or their 
histories or their interpretations of the Scriptures, or their contro- 
versial writings, we see nothing in them but fables and frivolities. 
We everywhere discern the clearest indications of a nation 
thoroughly hardened and justly abandoned to its reprobate desires. 

The first source of the corruption of the doctrine and of the 
fall of the Hebrew schools is, as we have already hinted, their 
hardening in error. From the time of their rejecting Jesus, God 
has rejected them, and the truth has left them. The second 
source, a consequence of the first, is, on the one side, the want of 
an authority sure, divine, and infallible to govera their opinions ; 
and on the other, their blind deference to ignorant men, them- 
selves blinded by their own ———- Since they substituted 
the doctrine of men for that of the Holy Spirit—human traditions 
for divine truths—the decisions of unauthorised doctors for those 
of the ancient prophets and of Moses himself, we have seen reign- 
ing amongst them division in their religious opinions, error in 
their private studies, ignorance and obstinacy in their public 
schools. It is by virtues and qualities all the reverse of these 
that the Church Catholic preserves purity of faith, uniformity in 
doctrine, truth in everything that she makes the object of her 
study and her care. 


[There is little information of more recent date to add to the state- 
ments contained in the above Dissertation. The Jewish youth of the 
Continent now make use of the Christian schools and colleges, and 
take in them the usual degrees. The following passage from the 
‘ Fundamental Principles of Modern Judaism investigated,’ by Moses 
Margoliouth, has been pointed out to us as containing the best account 
of the existing literary societies of the Jews, and will form a suitable 
appendix to this article. |—Ep1ror. 


Since very little is known about the different societies existing 
amongst the Jews, it will be desirable to give a short sketch of a few 
of them, especially of the literary ones; for besides their many bene- 
volent societies, which are highly commendable, (for every one at all 
acquainted 
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acquainted with the Jews must acknowledge that their national character 
is generous and warm hearted,) they have numerous literary societies, 
a few of which I will endeavour to describe. 

The first and most important is the Babylonian Talmud Society ; 
designated D'W FMAN ‘Chevrah Shas,’ whose object is to study, and 
to promote the study of the ‘Talmud. All the members constituting 
this society are first-rate Talmudists, and most respectable. The fol- 
lowing are a few of its rules. 

No one can be admitted into this society unless he is able to read the 
Talmud with facility, and understand it thoroughly ; he must also be 
recommended by members ; his character must be blameless ; and he is 
required to pay a certain sum into the treasury. During the first three 
years he is considered a junior, or as he is called by them wy Shamesh, 
ie. Steward: he has no vote; but is required to carry out notices for 
convocations, to collect subscriptions, &e. All, whether rich or poor, 
must observe these rules. At the expiration of three years he is to pay 
another sum of money, aud to make a feast for the members of the 
association, and he then becomes a lawful member. If the candidate 
for admission happens to be the son of a senior member, he is entitled 
to certain privileges. Every member must be an annual subscriber ; 
with which subscription schools are established, books bought, and poor 
Talmudic students clothed, &c. 

Every member must read a folio every morning ; after public morning 
prayers all the members are required to meet in the Beth Hamedrash, or 
college, (which is generally near the synagogue, ) and to read it together; 
but as some are occasionally prevented from attending public service, 
they must read it by themselves at home ; but as many of them as attend 
the synagogue, immediately after service retire to their college in their 
Talith and T’phillin, and read it, and discuss it together. ‘They attempt 
to reconcile many glaring contradictions and unfounded assertions ; a 
great deal of ingenuity and acuteness is displayed, and thence arise 
numberless disputes. Of these disputes they are passionately fond ; and 
it is an object of their highest ambition to defend their own tenets, and 
attack those of their opponents. All those Talmudists are capable of 
reasoning-powerfully upon any subject with which they are acquainted. 
The Chief Rabbi always presides, and is umpire, to avoid endless con- 
troversy ; for there are sometimes a hundred together, and sometimes a 
great many speak at once. At the conclusion of a treatise, (for Talmud 
consists of thirty-six treatises,) every member must be present; then 
is a time of rejoicing; they provide wine and biscuits and partake of 
them immediately after the conclusion. The patron delivers a lecture, 
showing the connection between the treatise just finished and the fol- 
lowing one. If it happens to be on a fast-day, the fast is made null and 
void, and they are very ingenious in arranging the readings in such a 
way as to make them end on a fast-day. Once in seven years the whole 
of the Talmud is concluded ; when a grand feast takes place, which isa 
day of great rejoicing. Rabbies are invited from different places to 
attend ; for its conclusion varies in their respective towns; a great 
many honours are conferred on such as have distinguished themselves 
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in discovering something new, or in appearing to reconcile some really 
irreconcileable statements. 

The second literary association is called FWD AIAN Chevrah Mish- 
nah, or Mishnah Society ; into which inferior persons are admitted ; 
because it is considered much easier than the Talmud. It is conducted 
on the same plan, only with less pomp. ‘The members of this society, 
who happen to be members of the Talmud society, read the appointed 
chapter in Mishnah before morning service. In fact, every member 
of the Talmud society is a member of the Mishnah society. As Mish- 
nah is a great deal less than Talmud, it is concluded once in three 
years: so that in every Beth Hamedrash in Poland are to be seen two 
large tables at each end of the room, crowded with Jews, who study 
those books in their Talith and T’phillin, and display much earnestness. 
Some poor Jews, who are rather ignorant, sit by them and listen to the 
explanation ; so that some instruction is afforded to the poor and igno- 
rant. When a rich Jew dies he sometimes leaves a legacy for poor but 
learned men; that every morning during a whole year they may read 
in his behalf a chapter in the Mishnah, which, he thinks, will alleviate 
his tortures in purgatory ; for Talmudic Jews firmly believe in a pur- 
gatory ; according to their opinion even the most righteous Jew must 
lie eleven months in purgatory. 

The third literary association is called 1p PY AMIN Chevrah Ain 
Yakob, or Ain Jacob society, also designed for promoting the daily 
reading of that book which is called AYTIN Agadoth. It consists of 
all the allegories, absurdities, fables, indecencies, and wonders found in 
Talmudic lore. Mr. Finn, in his Sephardim, rightly styles it ‘ one of 
the most trashy and cumbrous impositions that ever depraved a nation’s 
intellect or undermined their moral principles, not superior if equal to 
the Koran, and only one step above the legends of Hindoo Brahmins : 
containing, indeed, a few spangles of gold, the relics of a pure tradition, 
but the greater part being of base metal and encrusted with a poisonous 
oxide.’ If the Rabbi who took the trouble to extract all the above- 
mentioned articles had published an edition of Talmud without them 
he would indeed have wrought a good work ; for the Talmud, purified 
from these abominations, would certainly present a noble specimen of 
Hebrew literature. 

Maimonides was very anxious to have them all abolished from the 
Talmud. Had he but braved the displeasure of our Rabbies more 
firmly, he would have certainly written against these absurdities, but 
he has not left us in the dark after all concerning his opinion of these 
Agadoth. In his Moreh N'bochim, or ‘Guide to the Perplexed,’ we 
find the following passage as an excuse for not explaining them: * And 
if one of the many foolish Rabbies reads these histories and proverbs, 
he will find an explanation not necessary ; for to a fool everything is 
right, and he finds no difficulty anywhere. And if a really wise man 
reads them there will be but two ways in which he will consider them. 
If he take them in their literal sense, and think them bad, he will say, 
This is foolishness, and in so doing, he says nothing at all against the 
foundation of the faith.’ He also wrote to Rabbi Joseph, ‘ Beware of 
wasting 
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wasting time in the exposition and laborious poring over the G’mara ; 
for I have read much therein, and drawn from it but little profit.’ No 
wonder, therefore, that the writings of that truly learned man were 
often condemned to the flames: but it is rather surprising that he is 
now held up as an advocate for G’mara (see ‘ Voice of Jacob’), though 
Talmud expressly pronounces that ‘those who reject the Agadoth, as 
did Zadok and Baithos, are deniers of the law, and as such are con- 
demned on aceount of the greatness of their wickedness and sin for 
ever, even for ever and ever.’ 

It is most distressing to see crowds of aged Jews sitting in the Beth 
Hamedrash, aud reading the Agadoth, thinking that thereby they do 
God service. The members of this society are generally to be found 
reading it about half-past two o'clock, p.M. It is the reading book of 
aged Jews who are no longer able to join with the young men, whose 
mental capacities are in their vigour, in discussing difficult subjects 
contained in Talmud; for Ain Jacob is considered light reading. It 
is a book which might be classed with Tom Thumb, or Jack the Giant 
Killer. A great number of tradesmen get poor young students to read 
it with them. The rules of this society are somewhat similar to those 
of the two former. 

The fourth association is termed NID WAN Chevrah Mikra, or 
Scripture Society ; its object is to read the Scriptures together daily at 
the Beth Hamedrash. ‘The appointed hour is before public evening 
prayers; it is conducted by a very learned man, who reads aloud, and 
all the members listen with profound attention ; there is no disputing 
here, but everything is in perfect order. Questions are asked, but in a 
spirit of humility. The commentaries employed for that purpose are 
those of Rashi, or Jarchi, Kimchi, Aben Ezra, Abarbanal, M’zudoth 
David, &e. The members of this society have a profound knowledge 
of the Scriptures. Since the ‘ London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity amongst the Jews’ began to accommodate the Jews abroad with 
cheap copies of the Old Testament free from all the above commen- 
taries, there is generally to be found in every large town inhabited by 
Jews in Poland and Russia, a society of young men called wh man 
Chevrah Tanach, whose object is to read the Bible without any com- 
ment; for which purpose these young men havea room for themselves ; 
for the Beth Hamedrash would not be allowed for that purpose. All 
these young men are sceptical about the Rabbinical oracles, and it is 
most probable that the present movements amongst the Jews, and the 

ery for reformation and ‘no Rabbinism,’ owe their existence, under 
God, to the London society, in giving free course to the oracles of 
God amongst the Jews, to whom they were first committed. 

‘Lhe fifth association is called FWA WAN Chevrah Torah, or the 
Law Society, whose object is to study the Pentateuch, with all the 
Cabalistic commentaries, viz., Zohar, Medrash, Yalkut, Alshich, &e. 
Alshich is a great favourite with them. This society consists of all 
kinds of Tradesmen who are busy the whole week and can scarcely 
find time to atiend the synagogue. ‘They assemble themselves on the 
afternoon of Saturday in the Beth Hamedrash, (as it is read only there 
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for their benefit,) when their Principal reads the Pentateuch aloud and 
explains it, so that the most ignorant can understand. It is indeed a 
wonderful scene to behold a Jewish Beth Hamedrash in Poland on a 
Saturday afternoon ; to see ten or twelve large tables surrounded with 
pious Jews who have a zeal for God. Were even their greatest enemy 
to witness such a scene, he would be struck with their piety. It would 
inspire him with a spirit of love and affection, and his prejudice would 
be turned into sincere respect for the Jewish nation: but the fact is, 
their real state is far from being known and considered by the majority 
of British Christians. 

The Torah Society have a fast day on the seventh day of the month 
Adar, (which is generally about the end of February or the beginning 
of March), as it is supposed that Moses died on that day. This year 
(1843) having two Adars, the 7th of the first Adar happens on the 7th 
of February, and the 7th of the second Adar on the 9th of March. It 
often occurs that a person is a member of all the societies, 

Thus have I given a brief view of a few of their literary associations, 
all of which tend to keep learning alive, and always secure a great 
number of learned men among them, 





ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE LOGOS. 


By the Rev. J. F. Denuam, M.A., F.R.S. 


Ir is proposed to lay before the reader a summary of the important 
points, historical and polemical, involved in this subject. It may 
serve to initiate some readers into an intricate and voluminous 
enquiry, and to revive in others already acquainted with, it the 
recollections of their own better knowledge. The design embraces 
a statement of the sources of information, notices of their respective 
nature and value, and a critical examination of the materials which 
they afford. 

‘The sources of information and the order in which it seems 
advisable to consult them are as follows: 1. The New Testament ; 
2. The Hebrew Scriptures; 3. The apocryphal books; 4. The 
writings of ancient heathens, Plato, &c.; 5. The Targums and 
other Jewish expositors; 6. The works of Philo Judeus; 7. 
Early Christian writers; 8. The Koran, of Mahomet; 9. The 
mythology of existing heathen nations. 

The term logos will be used in its untranslated state, both 
because it is a concrete appellative, which like the words Jesus 
and Christ does not admit of an adequate translation by any 
single word, such as reason, idea, ‘ word,’ speech, the promised 
one, 
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one, wisdom, legate, minister, interpreter, &c. ; and because, even 
if it were possible, any such verbal rendering of it at the com- 
mencement of an enquiry into its —- or in the course of it, 
would be a petitio principii. It may be further observed that the 
several particulars predicated of it by any ‘yee writer, con- 
stitute together that writer’s doctrine of the logos. Hence, we 
are accustomed to speak of the logos of Plato, or of St. John. 
From the subsequent details it will be seen how far the doctrine 
derived from the several sources specified agrees or differs. 

1. We begin with the New Testament.* The Introduction to 
St. John’s Gospel, the genuineness of which has never been 
doubted, first claims attention as containing the fullest and most 
systematic developement of the doctrine. The simple and straight- 
forward construction of it adopted by the received translation, is 
best defended by grammatical reasons, and is substantially coun- 
tenanced by all the ancient versions, &c. 

‘In the beginning was the logos and the logos was with God and 
the logos was God. This (logos) was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made through it, and separately from it was not 
even one thing made that has been made. In it was life and the 
life was the light of men. 

‘The (logos) was the true light, which lighteth every man, 
coming into the world. It was in the world and the world was made 
through it, and the world knew it not. It came unto its own 
things, and its own people received it not. But as many as 
received it to them gave it right to become children of God,— 
believing on its name. And the logos became flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we observed its glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. John bare witness 
concerning him and proclaimed saying, This (person) was he of 
whom f said ‘* He who is coming after me is preferred before me, 
for he was prior to me.” For out of his fullness all we have 
received and grace upon grace. The law indeed was given 
through Moses—grace and truth were brought through Jesus 
Christ. No man hath seen God at any time: the only begotten 
son who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath revealed Him..... . 
John said ‘I am not worthy to loose the thong of his sandal...... 
Behold, the lamb of God who is bearing the sin of the world...... 
This is the son of God’ (chap. i. 1-4, 9-12, 14-18, 27, 29, 34). 

In the introduction to his first epistle, which seems to have 
derived its style from the preceding portion of his gospel, the 
apostle calls him ‘ the logos of life,’ or living logos, ‘ the ever- 
lasting life which was with the Father and had become manifest 
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to the apostles’ (chap. i. 1, 2). ‘The Apocalypse opens with a 
recognition of the apostle’s office as having borne witness to ‘ the 
logos of God ;’ and in ch. xix. 11-14, a personage is introduced in 
a vision ‘ whose name is called the logos of God, faithful and true, 
and in righteousness doth he judge and make war: his eyes as a 
flame of fire, and upon his head many diadems, having a name 
written which no one knew but he himself, and arrayed in a 
vesture dipped in blood.’ 

St. John’s doctrine of the logos according to the introduction to 
his gospel appears to be that of a personal being, and as such 
distinguishable from God; and this is the most material point in 
the whole question. The logos was ‘ with God,’ not év ri bed in 
God, as reason or understanding is in the mind ; but apes rdv Gedy, 
with God as one person is with another: and therefore, though 
he was in some sense God, yet he was not altogether the same 
God ‘ with’ whom he was. The contrary supposition of the perfect 
identity of God and the logos reduces the opening of St. John’s 
gospel to an enumeration of the feeble truisms, that God was in 
the beginning, and was God. These conclusions are justified by 
the anthropomorphism of this and every other part of Scripture. 

St. John further teaches that the logos existed at the beginning, 
that is, at least coevally with the creation of ‘the world’ and of 
‘all things which were made through him’ (ver. 10, 3), and that 
he was - al ‘with God’ (ver. 2); that the term God was then 
applicable to him (ver. 1), and that this logos was incarnate in 
Jesus Christ (ver. 14). Whereas too the apostle further says, 
‘no man hath seen God at any time’ (ver. 18), it may be inferred 
that he understood some other being to have been seen in the 
theophanies recorded in the Old Testament, as for instance Exod. 
xxiv. 9-12, ‘Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu and seventy 
elders of Israel went up on Mount Sinai, and saw the God of Israel.’ 
The personality of the logos will appear still further evident if we 
attempt to understand by the term any mere attribute of God, 
such as reason, wisdom, idea; for then St. John’s studious method 
and elation of style would seem to have been adopted for no other 
purpose than to declare the self-evident truths that God in the 
beginning, and when He made the world and all things, was a 
rational and wise being, and possessed of ideas. It should also be 
borne in mind that St. John’s entire doctrine of the logos compre- 
hends all the particulars concerning the pre-existent state, dignity, 
and agency of Jesus Christ asserted in other parts of his gospel. 

This first step, however, which we have made into the subject 
suggests the necessity of adverting with a view to ulterior pur- 
poses, to the metaphysical and ontological doctrines of antiquity, 
which consist of ideas concerning existence and agency widely 
different 
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different from any ever dreamt of by the mind imbued only with 
the theories of Locke and Newton. To begin with their meta- 
physics. Our minds have learned to conceive of the Divine as of 
the human mind, as a pure uncompounded essence endowed with 
certain qualities called attributes, and capable of exerting certain 
modifications of power called faculties; which qualities and 
faculties we regard as collectively constituting the mind itself, and 
as having no substantial existence ae in the language of 
mental philosophy, nor as indeed capable of assuming such a state : 
in short, we are accustomed to think that that which is seated in 
the mind, cannot have an existence separately from the mind 
itself. Nothing, therefore, can be more remote from our or- 
dinary conceptions than the idea of the substantial existence of 
the Divine reason, that is separately from the Divine mind itself, 
yet it is well known that the theology of the ancient heathens 
constantly involves the possibility of such a separation. Nor does 
the dissimilarity end here, for it extends even to the idea of the 
procreation of the Divine attributes by an act of the Divine will. 
Thus they who maintain the most probable opinion that Plato 
means no more by his doctrine of the logos than the reason of 
God, or the archetype of the Divine ideas, must admit that he 
styles the logos ‘6 éxyovos rob ayabod xal Suooraros Euutw » which 
is begotten of the good [God] and most like to him.’ The nearest 
though still far distant approximation we have made to this mode 
of thought and language is in the phrase ‘darling attribute’ which 
has from some or other source become current among us, but the 
idea of a begotten attribute of the Divine nature is remote as 
possible from our usual speech and conceptions. Resemblances, 
however, to Plato’s way of speaking occur even in the Scriptures. 
Thus in the well-known description of the Divine Wisdom (Prov. 
viii. 12-36), it is described (ver. 24) as saying ‘I was brought 
forth,’ and in the old version it was translated ‘ begotten’ (as also 
in the Septuagint). The Vulgate reads ‘I was conceived ; and 
Archbishop Parker’s version ‘I was born.’ Other ancient versions 
render the word ‘I was nourished,’ but all these terms involve the 
idea of a Divine attribute junior to the Divine mind itself. This 
idea is also embodied in Sirach’s description of Wisdom (chap. i. 
4,9). It is usual with commentators to resolve these ideas into 
prosopopeia, but it is nevertheless evident that they are founded 
in the metaphysical conceptions of the writers. 

It is still more important that the student in this inquiry should 
bring to it a previous knowledge of the ontological doctrines of 
the ancients, particularly of their systems of emanations, otherwise 
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called @ons. These doctrines may be thus stated. All natures 
intelligible, intellectual, and material, originally constituting those 
substantial powers which are contained in the divine essence, and 
which together complete the infinite #Axpwuz or ‘fulness’ of the 
divine nature, were derived from this secret and inexhaustible 
abyss by a succession of emanations, and became real personal 
beings of various orders, some of them eternal, including at the 
remote extremity of the emanations, evil demons and even matter 
itself. ‘This, which was the cecumenical philosophy of the heathen 
world from an unknown antiquity, underwent various modifications 
at different places and times; it amalgamated itself with Chris- 
tianity from its very dawn, and was the chief source of the many 
and lasting corruptions it underwent; and traces of it abound in 
every extant system of paganism. The whole system of Gnosticism, 
whose origin is far earlier than the birth of Christ, consists in 
doctrines concerning xons, asserted with as much confidence and 
familiarity as if they had been objects of sight. The system of 
Valentinus, a Gnostic heretic in the second century, is recorded 
by Irenzeus (lib. i. c. 3), and Epiphanius (Her. xxxi. 2), to have 
consisted of thirty zons, male and female, the first pair having 
emanated from the divine pleroma, and the rest from those two 
by successive procreation. It is chiefly relevant to our present 
purpose to observe that Basilides, another Gnostic heretic, 
A.D. 117, incorporated into his system of 365 eons, three in 
particular named so?iz, or wisdom, ddvayus, or power, and eyo, 
or primary conception, which had doubtless occupied places in far 
more ancient systems. From a multitude of references in the 
Scriptures to the theory of the exons, unobserved by the mere 
English reader, but instantly recognised by the initiated mind, 
and which are still more apparent in the original language of the 
text, we select the following. The people of Samaria, all of 
them from the least to the greatest, said of Simon, who had given 
out that he was some great one, ‘This man is the power of God, 
which is called great’ (Acts viii. 10). The efforts made by com- 
mentators to reduce this language to the level of mere English 
conceptions are truly remarkable. Thus Doddridge paraphrases 
the acclamations of the Samaritans in the following style. ‘This 
man is surely the great power of God, and (if we may so speak !) 
omnipotence incarnate.’ Gilbert Wakefield gravely translates, 
‘This is that great and powerful messenger of God,’ ¢ and in the 
notes apologizes for so doing, by saying ‘1 have rather given the 
purport of this last clause than the literal translation of it, because 
this idiomatic substitution of the abstract for the concrete as 
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grammarians express themselves, neither furnishes a clear sense, 
nor is suitable to the genius of our language.’ Scarcely less 
forced is the conjecture of Heinrichs, that Simon when about to 
display his feats of pretended magic was accustomed to exclaim 
‘Come see the great power of God!’ and that the populace had 
mistakenly applied the language to himself. Justin Martyr, 
however, A.D. 150, rightly understood that Simon claimed to be 
an incarnate won, and records that this impostor further asserted 
his wife Helena to be the fvoi incarnate (Apol. xv. 34, 84). 
Trenzus also relates that Simon asserted ‘eum esse sublimissimam 
virtutem, hoc est qui super omnia Pater.’ He is also represented 
in the Recognitions of Simon (iii. 47) as saying ‘ego sum prima 
virtus qui semper et sine initio sum.’® St. Paul also glances at 
the doctrine of the #ons when, in contradistinction to them, he 
asserts Christ to be really ‘the power of God and the wisdom of 
God’ (1 Cor. i. 24). The philosophical systems of antiquity are 
thus comprehensively described by Damascius, a Syrian by birth, 
and the last Platonic instructor in Alexandria, a.p. 540. ‘ Nearly 
all philosophers prior to Jamblichus asserted that there was one 
superessential God, but that the other deities had an essential 
existence and were deified by illuminations from the one.’ These 
metaphysical notions of the nations of antiquity are, as might be 
expected, largely concerned in the literature of our subject and 
of the immense department of enquiry of which it is only one 
portion. 

To return to the examination of the New Testament. It has 
been commonly supposed that the doctrine of a personal logos is 
peculiar to St. John. Thus, Dr. Burton, having observed that 
‘we may infer from the opening of St. John’s Gospel that even 
the orthodox Christians had taken to use the term logos as an 
epithet of Jesus Christ,’ adds, ‘and since the latest writings of 
St. Paul contain no trace of the term logos being thus applied to 
Christ, we must allow some years to have elapsed before the 
opening of St. John’s Gospel would have been intelligible to his 
readers.‘ If, however, it can be shown that the Chaldaic term 
Memra, or word, was well known to the Jews in St. John’s time 
as an epithet of the Messiah, its Greek representative logos in the 
Aposfle’s writings would have been readily understood, and, still 
more so, if it could be proved that the Greek word itself, as used 
for the same purpose, had long before been familiar to their 
minds. Nor should we stand alone in venturing to think that 
the word logos in this peculiar sense occurs not only in the writ- 
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ings of St. Paul, but in other parts of the New Testament. 
Assuming then the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and Dr. Burton decides in favour of this hypothesis,’ we offer the 
following passage as claiming some attention, iv. 12, 13, occurring 
after a solemn admonition against apostacy. ‘For the logos of 
God is living and active, and keener than any two edged sword, 
and penetrating through unto a division of soul and spirit, of 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and purposes 
of the heart ; and there is not a creature hidden in its sight, but 
all things are naked and exposed to the eyes of Him to whom we 
must give an account.’ Modern commentators explain this whole 
passage to mean either the Gospel, or the divine comminations 
contained in the Old Testament. So Rosenmiiller and Stuart. 
They all, however, admit that this exposition involves a transition 
to God somewhere, but differ as to the point at which they assign 
it. Stuart places it after xai xpstimos, and admits that otherwise 
we must carry 4 Acyos rod Seod as the subject, through the whole 
passage." Qn the contrary, Le Clerc observes, ‘ what is here said 
by interpreters about the word of God is harsh, to which, what is 
here affirmed concerning 4 Adyos rot Seo cannot be applied 
without violence.’ He asks, ‘Can any man think this to be a 
tolerable way of speaking—the gospel is living,’ &c.? ‘ Yet,’ he 
adds, ‘ I can hardly persuade myself that the discourse is about 
the divine logos which is so much spoken of by Philo, but I am 
apt to think that this phrase is taken from the custom of the Jews 
in that age, who for God, and any of the divine attributes, used 
to say the word memra dejejah, or word of God, of which custom 
there are frequent instances in the Chaldee Paraphrase. This 
conjecture is confirmed by verse 13, where all things are said to 
be naked and opened unto His eyes, which cannot be said of the 
gospel, but 1 of God.’' A very similar passage from the 
writings of Philo will be subsequently adduced, and Le Clere’s 
view of Philo’s doctrine, and of the use of the word memra, will 
come under consideration. It is certain that this passage was 
understood of Christ by several writers both before and after the 
Council of Nice, and among them by Origen (in Johan.). Dr. 
Waterland says, ‘1 know not whether any fuller or more signi- 
ficant expressions can be produced out of the Holy Scripture in 
proof of the omniscience of God the Father.’* Dr. Jones takes 
this and several similar passages in the New Testament as ‘ per- 
sonifications of the Christian doctrine,’ grounded however on the 
doctrine of the logos, which he considers as ‘ not relating to the 
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personal nature of Christ but to his exalted capacity as the mes- 
senger of heaven.’™ It may admit of a question whether the 
personal attributes applied to the logos in this passage can be 
explained of the mere comminations of God or of the gospel 
without invalidating the inference of the personality of the Holy 
Spirit from the ascription to him of personal attributes. Certainly 
Dr. Macknight’s paraphrase and notes upon the passage exhibit 
precisely the mode of criticism which is loudly exclaimed against 
by the orthodox when adopted by Unitarians in regard to those 
personal actions. It may be observed that the best ancient versions 
give a strong personal sense to the concluding words of the passage 
in question. ‘Thus the ty or ‘ad quem nobis sermo’ (Douay, 
‘to whom our speech is) ;’ Syriac, ‘ to whom all things render an 
account ;’ Ethiopic, ‘ and this which we say to you (is unfolded) 
before his eyes ; Arabic, ‘ to whom is our future exculpation.’ 

There is no doubt a temptation besetting the mind occupied in 
this enquiry to be misled by mere resemblances and ambiguous 
expressions, so as to mistake instances in which the word logos, 
and its corresponding words in other languages, signifies nothing 
more than a verbal communication, and especially when it is asso- 
ciated with figurative language. But as an instance least liable 
to these dangers, we point out the introduction to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
* Many have taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of 
those things which are most surely believed among us, even as 
they delivered them unto us which from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word’ (logos). Here, the term 
standing alone, must mean either the personal logos or the 
Christian doctrine. The former sense best agrees with the con- 
nected language, ‘eye-witnesses and ministers,’ and it deserves 
notice that though the word is used in the latter sense in the 
Gospels, it is never so used when first introduced, but in all cases 
oceurs as the syncrasis of some antecedent expression, such as 
‘the word of the kingdom of God,’ ‘ mysteries of the kingdom.’ 
Comp. Matt. xiii. 19, 22, 23; Mark iv. 11, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20; 
Luke viii. 11, 12, &c. ‘The Ethiopic version understands the 
logos in a personal sense in this passage. So do the commentators 
Gomarus, Cameron, Capellus, and Wolf. 

2. The Old Testament.—It is generally considered that the 
phrase, ‘ The word of the Lord came, saying,’ which occurs so 
frequently from Genesis to Zechariah, means no more than the 
prophetic impulse on the mind, and the consequent ideal or verbal 
communication. Some passages, however, have been deemed 
worthy of more attention. Thus, in Gen. xv. 1, 4, 5, 7-9, &e., 
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‘the word of the Lord’ is certainly the only true grammatical 
subject of which a variety of personal actions are predicated, and 
which, when occurring in other cases, are often pressed in support 
of very important conclusions. It must at least be granted that 
the word of the Lord in this chapter means the Lord himself. The 
same observations apply to | Kings xix. 9, &c., ‘ Behold the word 
of the Lord came to Blijah, and He said unto him, What dost 
thou here, Elijah—and He said, Go forth and stand upon the 
mount before the Lord, and behold the Lord passed by.’ It 
is true that the personal pronoun is not marked in the Saeow 
text, but Bishop Middleton argues for the personality of the 
Holy Spirit from precisely similar passages, viz., Acts i. 16; ‘the 
Holy Ghost spake,’ x. 19; xx. 28; xxviii. 25." In the same 
chapter the personal action of speaking is attributed severally to 
‘ the angel,’ verse 5, ‘ the word of the Lord,’ verse 9, and to ‘ the 
Lord ’ himself, verse 15. The mere reply that the Hebrew style, 
especially in the earlier books, is very condensed, elliptical, and 
includes tacit transitions to the divine fing, renders all doctrinal 
inferences from that style extremely uncertain. On 1 Sam. iii. 
21, ‘and the Lord appeared again in Shiloh, for the Lord revealed 
himself to Samuel in Shiloh by the word of the Lord ’—Calmet 
asks, ‘ Why this circumlocution, why not say simply he revealed 
himself; why add “ by the word of the Lord,” if the phrases mean 
one and the same thing ?’° Other instances of the same class occur, 
1 Kings xiii. 9, 17, &c.,; Ps. cxix. 89 (Sept. Adyos). 

3. The Apocryphal Books.—Here we find a continuation of the 
same marked references to the instrumentality of ‘ the logos.’ 
Thus, in the book Ecclesiasticus, written by some uncertain author, 
not later than 180 B.c., chap. i. 1, it is asserted that ‘ all wisdom 
is of the Lord, and is with him for ever; then verse 4, that 
* wisdom was created before all things ;’ and then? verse 5, that 
* the logos of God is the fountain or well of wisdom.’ The natural 
distinction between the logos and wisdom, and between the in- 
ternal and external logos, seems clearly made in this description, 
In the Wisdom of Solomon (probably the work of some Alexandrine 
Jew, between one and two centuries ae chap. ix. 1, God is said 
to have ‘ made all things by his logos.’ In chap. xvi. 12, we read, 
‘ It was neither herb nor plaster that healed them, but thy logos, 
O Lord, which healeth all things.’ In chap. xviii. 14-17, the 
following description occurs of the destruction of the first born, 
‘While all things were in quiet silence, and night was in the midst 
of her swift course, thine Almighty logos leaped down from heaven 
out of royal thrones, as a fierce man of war, into the midst of a 
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land of destruction, and brought thine unfeigned commandment as 
a sharp sword, and standing up filled all things with death, and 
it touched the heavens, but it stood on the earth.’ This passage 
certainly partakes of the highly rhetorical style of the entire descrip- 
tion, but in addition to the decided personal attributes it ascribes 
to the logos, the distinction is important that the logos is repre- 
sented as bearing the divine commandment. Dr. Pye Smith calls 
it ‘ laboured bombast,’ and observes, ‘ surely none will attribute 
to the Messiah to have been the agent of destruction in the land 
of Egypt.1 It may, however, be observed that the Chaldee Para- 
phrast, on the primary passage (Ex. xii. 29) reads, ‘ and the word 
of the Lord slew all the first born ;’ and that Philo attributes 
the infliction of punishment to the logos ;t and that St. John in- 
troduces the logos into a scene of destruction (Rev. xix. 13-15). 
Grotius, in the above passage, understands ‘ the angel of the Lord’ 
to be meant by the logos. Bishop Bull thinks a divine person to 
be clearly represented.* To the same era and class of writings 
belong notices of the few instances in the Septuagint in which the 
use of the term logos seems significant. Ps. xxxili. (xxxii.) 6, ‘ By 
the logos of the Lord were the heavens made,’ (comp. in Ps. exix. 
89). In Ez. i. 24, the Alexand. and Complut. render the words 
‘ the voice of the Almighty,’ by the voice of the logos, which ren- 
dering is applied by Jerome to Christ as the logos. In Ps. xv. 
19, ‘ until the time came that his cause was known the oracle 
(Adyiov) of the Lord tried Joseph.’ In other passages, the Sep- 
tuagint indifferently uses piue and Adyos. To this place belongs 
a reference to the circumstance that the Jew Ezechiel, who turned 
part of the book of Exodus into Greek iambics, when speaking of 
the Lord who spake to Moses from the bush, calls him eios Aoyos. 

4. The Mythology and Writings of Ancient Heathens, Plato, 
&ce.—The extinct systems of paganism, however differing in other 
particulars, agreed in one point of general resemblance, namely, 
that of admitting the doctrine of some or other emanations from 
the supreme God, anterior to the existence of man, and regarded’ 
as substantial and personal beings. Sir G. Wilkinson gives the 
following accurate statement of the general subject, and as it 
applies to Egyptian mythology. ‘ In the early ages of mankind 
the existence of a sole and omnipotent Deity, who created all 
things, seems to have been the universal belief—from whom all 
the other deities were produced. It appears that the Divinity 
himself was not represented in the Egyptian sculptures, and that 
the figures of gods were deified attributes, indicative of the in- 
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tellect, power, goodness, might, and other qualities of the eternal 
Being. . . . Some, which belonged to the Divinity himself, were 
considered as the great gods of the Egyptian Pantheon ; the next 
class of deities were emanations from the same source ; and the 
minor divinities of various grades were the representatives of in- 
ferior powers, of physical objects, connected with the Creator, and 
of different abstract ideas, whose relative rank depended on the 
near or distant connection which they were deemed to possess 
with a divine origin. Some were deifications of physical objects. 
The same may be observed in the religion of the Greeks and 
Romans.* Jn all these ancient systems, however, some emana- 
tion has been pointed out corresponding to the Christian doctrine 
of the logos. Hagenbach adverts to the analogy in the Kneph of 
the Egyptian mythology." Justin Martyr advances a similar 
opinion with regard to the Greek and Roman. 

This analogy appears in its more intellectual form in the 
a of the philosophers, and is exhibited in the perfection of 
metaphysical subtlety in those of Plato (born 430 B.c.). The 
majority of those who have endeavoured, though in vain, to 
comprehend his doctrine of the logos, concur in this point, how- 
ever, that it cannot be demonstrated that he means by it not any 
substantial existence, but only the reason of God, the d:zvoue or 
exiornan of the divine understanding, the seat of the intelligible 
world, or of ideas, and sometimes the intellectual pattern or 
archetype xa? Sy, aliel dvra, Ta yevopeve eyévorro,according to which, 
ever-existing, created things were made. Supposing, however, 
such to have been his doctrine, we have already seen that it was 
not inconsistent with his ontological ideas to represent the logos as 
begotten of God. Hagenbach observes that Plato distinguishes the 
simple ov from the Adyos rod byros, which is superior to the duvzues, 
Adyar, and ayyero,” but in what the distinction consisted in Plato’s 
own perceptions, supposing him to have had any respecting it, 
must evidently be a most difficult point to determine. Few are 
the minds which will not despair to comprehend a system built 
upon such language and principles as the following :—all divine 
powers are substances ; being and energy are the same thing ;—yet 
these and many similar profundities must be understood before the 
relation in which Plato imagined God to stand to the creating vois 
and eternal Aoyos can be defined. At the same time his use of 
the peculiar term logos presents a striking analogy to the style of 
St. John, and together with the phrase ‘ Son of God,’ which he 
applies to the universe, considered as animated by a soul which 
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proceeds from God, suggests the question whether his language 
and ideas on these subjects might not, like ‘the story’ of his 
master Socrates in his last hours respecting hades, have consisted 
of confused fragments of ancient general tradition, or have been 
originally derived from Jewish sources. No doubt is there but 
that the identity of these and many other terms in Plato’s 
writings and the Christian Scriptures, facilitated the ready coa- 
lition between the two systems, which took place very soon after 
the introduction of the Gospel, and to which the greatest and 
most permanent corruptions it suffered are to be attributed. 

To the present point in our epitome belongs a notice of the fact 
recorded by Eusebius, that Amelius, a Platonic philosopher and 
teacher, who flourished towards the end of the third century, 
recognised his own doctrine in that of St. John concerning the 
logos.* The substance of the philosopher's observations is, that 
‘this was the logos of Heraclitus—xa" 6v, aisi dvta, according to 
which ever-existing, all things were made, being with God and 
holding the rank and dignity of the principle, being life, and 
having existence, being God, and life in which everything lives 
that was made, descending into bodies, putting on fesh and 
appearing as man, and afterwards resolved again into its original 
divinity and becoming God as before.’ But this and similar facts 
must be regarded in connection with the well-known circumstance 
that Plato’s doctrine had become materially changed in the hands 
of his later followers. The introduction of this particular altera- 
tion must be traced to Ammonius Sacca, who flourished about 
the beginning of the third century, was born of Christian parents, 
and educated a Christian, and who endeavoured to incorporate 
Christianity with gentile philosophy, along with the addition of 
certain mysterious refinements, and transmitted this mixed and 
perverted system to Plotinus, and Plotinus to Amelius.” ‘ Hence,’ 
as Dr. Burton remarks, ‘ Amelius could see in the gospel of 
St. John the agreement with his own notion of Plato’s doctrine of 
the logos, but this notion was no more that of Plato himself than 
the creed of Amelius was that of St. John.’ The Christian writers 
had prepared the way for this change in the later Platonism by 
pretending, as Justin Martyr does, to find in Plato an agreement 
with the Jewish Scriptures ; and Ammonius further perverted the 
terms of one system to meet those of another, and was the first 
Platonist who spoke of a second cause in anything like the 
Christian sense of the term. Such was the process by which 
Plato was gradually clothed in a Christian dress, Candour and 
accuracy therefore oblige us to distrust any view of Plato’s doc- 
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trine of the logos except such as may be derived from his own 
writings. 

V. The ancient Jewish expositors.—The most important of these 
are the ‘Targums or Chaldee paraphrases upon some portions of 
the Old Testament, and among these the most valuable are, first, 
the Targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, who, according to the 
Babylonian Talmud, was a disciple of Hillel who died 60 B.c. 
(grandfather of Gamaliel, St. Paul’s tutor), though Eichhorn and 
others give to this Targum a much later origin. Secondly, the 
Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the pro Tet and historical 
books, the most distinguished disciple of Hillel Thirdly, the 
Targum called Pseudo-Jonathan, on the Pentateuch, because 
thought to be falsely ascribed to Jonathan, abounding with fables, 
allegories, etc., and possibly written after the sixth century. 
Fourthly, the Jerusalem Targum upon select portions of the 
Pentateuch, generally agreeing with Pseudo-Jonathan, if these 
be not in fact both recensions of the same work, which existed 
much earlier under the name of the Jerusalem Targum, or 
Targum of Palestine. Now in the most ancient and best, as well 
as the later and inferior of these Targums, the phrases N"VO%D 
memra, ‘word,’ and T NW memra Dejejah (an abbre- 
viation of Jehovah), ‘word of the Lord,’ occur in what Bishop 
Walton calls ‘ an infinite number of places, in which actions and 
properties are ascribed to it as a distinct person, and which, in 
his judgment, wonderfully confirm the declarations of St. John 
concerning the logos, and prove that in so designating the Mes- 
siah, or Son of God, the Evangelist employed a name already in 
particular use among the Jews as received from their ancestors, 
though not perfectly understood by all.* 

We shall first give specimens of the kind, then state the expla- 
nations which have been offered of them as not involving the idea 
of a personal logos; and afterwards adduce others which appear 
to resist all such explanations. Thus both Onkelos and Pseudo- 
Jonathan paraphrase these words (Gen. iii. 8); ‘They heard the 
voice of the Lord,’ by saying, ‘ they heard the voice of the (memra) 
word of the Lord walking in the garden; and the Jerusalem 
continues, ‘the word of the Lord God called Adam, and said to 
him, Behold, the world which I have created is laid open before 
me.’ On Gen. xxviii. 20, 21, ‘If God will be with me, then shall 
the Lord be my God ; Onkelos paraphrases, ‘ if the word of the 
Lord—then the word of the Lord shall be my God.’ On Gen. 
xix. 24, ‘ And the Lord rained fire upon Sodom and Gomorrah,’ 
Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalem, ‘ the word of the Lord rained.’ 
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On Gen. vii. 16 Onkelos has ‘and God by his word protected 
Noah ;’ Jonathan, ‘ and the word of the Lord spared him.’ On 
Exod. xvii. 16, Jonathan reads, ‘Because the word of the Lord 
hath sworn by the throne of his glory, that He by his word will 
fight against Amalek.’ Onkelos, on Deut. i. 26, ‘Ye rebelled 
against the word of the Lord which was your leader.’ Pseudo- 
Jonathan, on Deut. xxvi. 17, 18, ‘that ye may obey my word: 
and the word of the Lord hath chosen you :’ Jerusalem, ‘ and ye 
have constituted the word of the Lord a king over you this day, 
that he may be a God to you; and the word of the Lord hath 
constituted himself a king over you in his name, that ye may be 
to him a chosen flock.’ Jonathan, on Jer. xvii. 7, ‘ Blessed is the 
man who trusteth in the word of the Lord, and the word of the 
Lord is his confidence.’ On Lev. xxvi. 12, Onkelos has, ‘ My 
word shall not cast you away: Jerusalem, ‘My word shall be 
your redeemer.’ 

The explanation which some writers have given of these and 
similar instances, is that the phrases ‘ word,’ and ‘ word of the 
Lord,’ are simply a periphrasis for God himself, derived from 
the Chaldaic idiom, which uses the word memra, first, as the 
medium of communicating the mind of any one person to another, 
and, ultimately, as a personal pronoun, and that it was also used 
as a circumlocution to avoid the introduction of the ineffable name 
Jehovah.* The result of this grammatical hypothesis is, that the 
phrases ‘word,’ and ‘word of the Lord’ in the Targums is 
equivalent to the words God himself. Nor can it be denied but 
that this is the only possible sense in some instances. Thus 
Onkelos, Jonathan, and the Jerusalem, read these words, Gen. 
vi. 6, ‘It repented the Lord ’—It repented the Lord in his word, 
and so also on ver. 17, ‘ it repenteth me in my word.’ These 
exceptions may, however, be accounted for as instances of various 
senses of the same term, which are sometimes employed even in 
the same passage, as must be the case with the text we have pre- 
viously examined (Heb. iv. 13, 14), upon any possible interpre- 
tation of it. Strauss gives another explanation, namely, ‘that 
the posterior Judaism fearing the attribution of the human form 
to the divine being, was accustomed to refer the language, the 
appearance, and the immediate actions of Jehovah to his word, 
or to his habitation Shechina.* 'The following passages among 
others do not, however, yieid to any of these explanations. The 
Jerusalem on Gen. iii. 22, according to Bishop Walton’s own 
translation of it, renders, ‘and the word of the Lord said, behold 
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Adam whom I have created is the only begotten in the world as 
Iam the only begotten in the heavens on high.’ ‘ Here,’ says 
Bishop Walton, ‘in a single verse, creation, speaking, and being 
only-begotten, are attributed to the memra. Keil also observes 
that here the memra is represented as ‘not connected with 
creation, but as residing in the heavens and holding this colloquy 
with itself. Another passage has been adduced, and thus trans- 
lated by Bertholdt. Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalem on Gen. 
xxviii. 10; ‘Five miracles were wrought for Jacob at the time he 
went out of Beerseba. The first was that the hours of the day 
were made shorter, and the sun went down before his time, 
because the memra wished to speak with God.’¢ On Gen. v. 24, 
Pseudo-Jonathan and the Jerusalem read, ‘ Enoch was taken 
away by the word, which is before the Lord.’ On Deut. xviii. 19, 
Onkelos and Pseudo-Jonathan have, ‘ My word will require it of 
him.’ The doctrine of a personal word has also been attempted to be 
derived from the Targums by deduction: thus, whereas Onkelos, 
on Gen. xx. 3, says, ‘the word came from the face of the Lord,’ 
it has been argued that upon the supposition that the word, here, 
means God himself, this targumist must be understood as saying 
God came from God. Instead of any instance being adduced 
containing a direct application of the term memra to the Mes- 
siah, it has been contended that its use in one decided prophecy 
concerning him is impossible. Thus the Targum on Isa. xlii. 1 
reads, ‘Behold my servant the Messiah; I will draw nigh to 
him : my chosen in whom my memra hath delighted itself.” On 
the other hand passages have been cited in which the term is 
by implication clearly applied to the Messiah. Thus, whereas 
Onkelos, Num. xxiii. 21, says, ‘the word of Jova helpeth them, 
and the Shechina of their king is among them, and the Jerus: 
the word of Jova is with them, and a shout from the glory of 
their king protecteth them:’ and Pseudo-Jonathan, ‘the word of 
Jova their God is a helper to them, and the shout of the king 
Messiah is heard among them’—it has been inferred that the 
king Messiah and the memra seem to be one and the same 
rson.° So also the paraphrase of Onkelos on Judges vi. is 
inferred to involve the idea of a personal memra, because he 
who is called (ver. 11) ‘the angel of the Lord,’ in ver. 12, 16 
is called ‘ the memra of the Lord,’ and in ver. 13 ‘ the Shechina 
of God.” The implication seems strong in this passage, and cer- 
tainly the pre-existence of the Messiah is fully proved by Ber- 
tholdt to have been a doctrine of the ancient Jews, and that he 
© De Doctoribus Vet., Lips. 1793. 
4 Christol. Judeorum, Erlang. 1811. © Buxtorf, Lex Tal., p. 2473. 
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‘was with the church in the wilderness.’ The reader will pardon 
one quotation from the Targum of Jonathan on Isa. xvi. 1, 
though not strictly relevant to our present subject; ‘and they 
shall. bring gifts to the Messiah of the Israelites, who shall be 
strong, because he himself was in the wilderness, the rock of the 
church of Zion.’ The theory that the phrase ‘ word of the Lord’ 
is adopted to avoid the introduction of the word Jehovah, is 
unfounded ; for not only is the word Jejah the very substitute 
in question, but Onkelos himself, in the first instance in which 
the word Jehovah occurs, does not use the phrase, but renders 
Gen. ii. 4, ‘In the day when Jejah Elohim made the heavens 
and the earth ;’ nor in xii. 8, ‘Abraham prayed in the name of 
Jejah, so Hagar xvi. 3, and Isaac xxvi. 25. Nor is this reve- 
rential periphrasis used by him in regard to Exod. xx. 7; but, 
and as if to show that no fixed rule of this kind was observed by 
the ‘l'argumists, the Pseudo-Jonathan renders the same passage 
thus, ‘No one of you shall swear by the name of the memra of 
Jejah your God in vain.’ Strauss’s theory, namely, the evitation 
of anthromorphitic expressions, is refuted by many passages in 
Onkelos on the first five chapters of Genesis. One of the strongest 
of such expressions is found ii. 7: ‘the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils ;’ which 
is rendered by Onkelos and Pseudo-Jonathan ‘ Jejah Elohim. It 
seems also worthy of remark that the Chaldee dialect is by no 
means so limited as to render its use of the word ‘memra’ in 
what Bishop Walton calls ‘infinita loca,’ a matter of necessity ; 
for besides the words ‘dabar’ and ‘ milla,’ it uses the word ‘ pith- 
gama’ in the sense of the Latin word sermo, speech or commu- 
nication by language. Thus Onkelos on 1 Sam. iii. 1, ‘The 
pithgama of Jejah was hidden in those days, prophecy was not 
manifested.’ So also he renders Gen. xv. 4, ‘and the pithgama 
of the Lord came to Abraham saying,’ &c. Nor will there be 
found much weight in the objection that the early Christian writers 
do not appeal to the Targums in illustration of the doctrine of the 
logos, because the controversy in which those writers were engaged, 
both with Jews and Gentiles, was not relative to the existence of 
the logos, but whether the logos was incarnate in Jesus of Na- 
zareth. ; 

Closely allied with this part of the subject is the cabbalistic 
doctrine of the Adam Kadman, or ‘ the first man,’ ‘ the first pro- 
duction of Divine energy,’ or, ‘the son of God,’ the first in the 
Jewish system of emanations, supposed to be alluded to | Chron. 
xxix. 11, but refined and enlarged by an incorporation of Oriental, 
Pythagoric, and Platonic dogmas with Hebrew wisdom. Among 
the most celebrated students and improvers of this — was 
imeon 
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Simeon ben Jochai, who flourished in the second century, the 
disciple of Akibha, and called by the Jews the prince of cabba- 
lists. According to his Jewish historians he received revelations, 
which he delivered to his disciples, and by whom they were 
preserved in a book written in the Chaldee, and believed to be 
genuine, called the Sohar or brightness. This book contains many 
singular things concerning the metatron, which term Buxtorf says 
‘videtur esse Latinum,’ and was probably derived from the word 
mediator, Lex. 1191; and teaches the identity of the metatron, the 
Shechina, and ‘ the word,’ and ‘ Son of God.’ Schoettgen quotes 
from it the following titles given to the Messiah. Jehovah, the 
angel of God ; the Shechina, or divine glory ; the metatron, the 
word of the Lord, the image of God, the brightness of his glory, 
the Lord of Hosts, the Son of God, His word in the beginning.‘ 
The Jewish system of emanations exhibited in full detail in the 
Sohar is alluded to by St. Paul, when he places the Messiah above 
‘ angels, thrones, principalities, and powers,’ for these very orders 
of celestial natures are represented in the Sohar as deriving their 
substantial existence from the Adam Kadman, and it is probable 
that St. Paul’s doctrine in this respect would have readily been 
understood by his contemporary readers. 

VI. The next source of inquiry is the works of Philo Judeus, 
in which the doctrine of the logos is more fully and variously 
delivered than in those of any other ancient writer. He was born 
at Alexandria, of a noble and sacred family, most probably between 
twenty and thirty years B.c. It is reported that he was intimately 
acquainted with the writings of Plato, then held in the highest 
admiration at Alexandria, and in consequence partly of the real 
or supposed similarity of his language and ideas respecting the 
logos to that of the philosopher, Eusebius states that it had be- 
come a proverbial saying, ‘ either Philo platonizes or Plato philo- 
nizes,’ a saying which found its way even into the Talmud. 

It is difficult to ascertain the religious position of Philo. Euse- 
bius records the report that at one time of his life he had been a 
Christian, and other early writers relate stories of his having been 
baptized by St. Peter at denn, and having afterwards apostatized.* 
Dr. Jones maintains the hypothesis that he was a Christian and 
an apologist for the Gospel under a prudential disguise. If his 
hypothesis be rejected it will be very difficult to account not only 
for Philo’s total silence respecting the events of the Christian 
history, notwithstanding that he was fifty years old at the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, but also for the absence of all allusion in his 
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writings to even the Jewish idea of a Messiah. The points of 
chief importance in regard to Philo as connected with our subject 
are the following : he uses the term logos in every possible accep- 
tation of the term, beside that of the divine word ; it is possible 
that he held the doctrine both of a Platonic and an essential logos, 
the former being a mere metaphysical ens divine rationis, and the 
latter a personal agent of Deity ; he no where lays claim to origi- 
nality in — to his doctrine, but pretends to derive it from the 
writings of Moses ; he also makes the distinction that the definite 
article is employed in the Septuagint when the word 64s refers to 
the supreme God, but that when the word is anarthrous, as ap~ 
plied to the logos, it denotes him as a second and inferior God. 
Origen retails this canon of criticism two hundred years after, and 
applies it in explanation of the proem to St. John’s Gospel, by 
affirming that ‘ the evangelist uses the article when the appellative 
§eos denotes the unbegotten creator of the universe, but withholds 
it when the logos is called es.’ It is true that Philo might have 
readily found inconsistencies with this canon in the version he 
used, and in close proximity with the very passage on which he 
grounds it, Deut. iv. 24, 31, 33, 35, 389, and that Origen might 
have done the same in the introduction to St. John’s Gospel 
(i. 18), but the doctrine of Philo is manifest even from his mis- 
taken illustration of it, independently of the many proofs arisin 
from his exposition of that doctrine, namely, that of a oniel 
logos, distinct from God, and which he calls a second God. 

The following catalogue of parallelisms between the ideas of 
Philo and those of St. ihe and other writers of the New Testa- 
ment, is abridged from a collection of them by Jacob Bryant in a 
work entitled The Sentiments of Philo-Judeus, Cambridge, 1797. 
The logos is the Son of God, vios Gov. The second God, the 
word, devregos Geds, Adyos.™ The first begotten of God, Adyos 
mowtoyoves.” Vide in Tischendorf, on John i. 18, the instances of 
early writers, who in addition to the Ethiopic version, read 6 o- 
voyevns 420s. The image of God, eixay rou 9e0v.° The divine word 
superior to all angels, daegavw mavrwy (ayytAwy) Aoyos Oeios.” Su- 
perior to the whole world, 6 Aoyos éxégavw wavros.1 By whom the 
world was created, 6 ratra Siaxosunoas.! The vicegerent or 
representative of God, daagyxos tov Gov. The light of the world, 
Qws xoozov—and intellectual sun, %A1os vonros.' Who only can 
see God, & mov tov bedv errs xabogav." Who dwelleth in God, 
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tv 6e@ xaromel.* Eldest and before all things, wgesBuraros raiv 
dom yeyove.’ Esteemed as God Adyov ws durdy (Gedv) xarzvoovar® 
Beholds all things, d€udegxéctaros, ds mavta EPogav sivas ixavds.® 
Unites, preserves, and perfects the world, desuos dv tiv dmravtwy 
Guvexer Ta Lépn Wavra, xal oPiryryer’ wepieyer Ta Sha, nai wemAngwner.? 
Nearest to God without separation, wndevos dvtos webogiov diaorn- 
watos.© Free from all sin, whether of purpose or infirmity, zvev 
TeomHs Exovsiov, xai axovciov.t Presides over the weak and imper- 
fect, iudv rév dreddy eds The fountain of wisdom, soQias anyn.! 
A messenger sent from God, xgecBevrns. The advocate of mortal 
man, ixtrns tov Syvnrov." Who ordered and disposed all things, 
didiAe xai diévese wavra.' The shepherd of God's flock, 5s ray 
Emimerciavy THs isgus ravtns ayédns txe.* Who possesses royal 
ower, od ests Bacihinn Sivayus.™ The healer of evils, iargds xaxdyv." 
The seal of God, % oQgayis rod Ocod.° The sure refuge of those 
who seek him, é9’ dy wedrov xaraQedye wPeAmwrarov.? The 
ee bread of the soul, % odgavwos toopn duxns.1 Giving 
spiritual freedom, édcuSegia ris Yds." Frees men from cor- 
ruption and entitles'them to immortality, 5 yégas eaipetoy Sous 
xAnoov abdvarov, Tiv tv aPOderw yeves rakw.® God’s beloved son, 
Geo dyamnrov réxvov. ‘The just man advanced by him to the 
presence of his Creator, iSgdcas wAnciov éxvtov." High-priest, 
aexsecevs.* ‘The mediator standing between the living and the 
dead, Adyos aexsegeus weAogios, év widow oras Tiv Tebvnxotwy Kai Tay 
Gaivrwv.’ Philo further says that the divine logos called to Adam 
in the garden,’ spake to Hagar,* wrestled with Jacob, and spake 
to Moses from the bush. Mr. Bryant also produces such other 
striking parallels between the doctrine and language of Philo and 
the apostles, as might lead to the inference that he had seen 
their writings, p. 170 ete. 
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The apparent coincidence between his doctrine and St. John’s 
respecting the logos has suggested the question whether their doc- 
trine be not the same, or wherein it differs. Calmet does not 
question the identity, but says ‘St. John was more accurately 
informed with regard to the doctrine of the memra.’ With regard 
to the origin of Philo’s doctrine, whether Jewish or Platonic, he 
asks, ‘ Would learned Jews in their paraphrases and expositions 
of their own scriptures borrow religious ideas from heathens, or 
propagate heathen expressions upon so sacred a topic as the being 
and attributes of God?’ He consistently remarks, as a member 
of the church of Rome: ‘The councils have fixed the language of 
the church on this important subject, and the church by its 
decisions has manifested its doctrines concerning the consubstan- 
tiality of the Word, his nature, unity, and divinity of his person.’ 
Bishop Pearson observes: ‘ This, which the Chaldee paraphrast 
calleth memra, the Hellenists call logos, as appeareth by Philo, 
who wrote before John: nor ought we to look upon Philo in this 
as a Platonist, but merely as a Jew, who refers his whole doctrine 
of the logos to the first chapter of Genesis. If then all the Jews, 
both they which understood the Chaldee expositors, and those 
which used only the Greek translation, had such a notion of the 
Word of God: if all things by their confession were made by the 
word, we have no reason to believe St. John should make of it 
any other notion than what they before had, and that by means 
whereof he might be more easily understood.”® Mr. Bryant thinks 
the only difference between St. John and Philo is that the latter 
‘does not represent the logos having become incarnate.’ The 
question has also been agitated whether St. John had seen the 
writings of Philo, which certainly is chronologically possible ; and 
whether he did not write controversially in his gospel against 
Philo’s notion of the logos. The latter question involves however 
the point whether their notions really differ. It can scarcely be 
imagined that their writings were utterly unknown to each other. 
Alexandrian Jews visited Ephesus, St. John’s abode in later 


years (Acts xviii. 24), and a synagogue of Alexandrian Jews, 


that is a seminary of theological learning, for that department 
was united with its religious purposes, existed at an early period 
at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9). At the same time it must be observed 
that some learned writers have contended for the wholly Platonic 
nature of Philo’s doctrine of the logos. This, therefore, like 
every other point in the whole connected question, has been a 
subject of controversy. Josephus belongs to this era, and in the 
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Discourse to the Greeks concerning Hades, which is ascribed to 

him, we find the distinction between ‘ God the Word,’ and the 

Father, ‘ to whom the Father hath committed all judgment, and 

whom God the Father hath glorified” § 6. The Christian 

ary frequently designate the logos by the phrase ‘ God the 
ord. 

VII. It is natural to turn from the foregoing statements to the 
doctrines of early Christian writers, and especially to those of the 
apostolical fathers ; so called because immediately succeeding the 
inspired teachers of the Gospel. The utility of their writings 
proceeds upon the a em that the converts of the apostles 
themselves would hardly have totally forgotten, or wholly per- 
verted, the doctrines of their instructors. Nor is this presumption 
altogether invalidated by their ill-maintained imitation of the 
apostolical style, and the irrational conceptions which render 
their effusions, as Neander® justly remarks, ‘ not as in other 
cases a gradual transition, but a sudden spring,’ placing in re- 
markable contrast the peculiar activity of the divine spirit in the 
souls of the apostles, and the time of the free developement of 
human nature in Christianity. 

From the very commencement of this era we find the doctrine 
of the logos undergoing various modifications, owing to the specu- 
lative notions and other circumstances peculiar to the times, and 
the infusion of foreign elements. The Ebionites in the second 
century merged it in their humanitarian hypothesis of Messiah’s 
nature, which had no doubt been also entertained by some of the 
more ancient Jews, and was now simply transferred by their suc- 
cessors to the nature of Jesus.' The Alogi, whose leaders were 
Theodotus and Artemon, denied the doctrine, either on rationalistic 
grounds, or by confounding the hypostasis of the Father and the 
Son, without however denying that God was in Christ; and the 
Gnostics blended it with their system of zons. These varieties of 
opinion elicited from{the orthodox Fathers statements of what they 
considered to be the true doctrine, and from their animadversions 
we may gather their own opinions, which, though dissonant: in some 
respects, nevertheless concur in ascribing personality and pre-exist- 
ence to the logos. Thus Ignatius, 107 a.p., writing to the Magne- 
sians (§ 8), says :—‘ God manifested himself through Jesus Christ 
his Son, who is, adtod Aoyos Kidi0s, odx awd ovyns MpoedOay, bs xara 
mavra evaptornsey tH Meurpavts adrov, who is his eternal logos,* 
not coming forth from si/ence, who in all things pleased him that 
sent him.’ It has however been contended that the word Sige here 
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refers to one of the Gnostic eons, denoting the mind of Deity, and 
implying the solitude in which he existed prior to the creation.™ 
Sige was one of the wons of Basilides. If the word be translated 
silence, the personality of the logos seems clearly intimated, since 
it is the nature of mere speech or verbal communication that it 
does. * come out of silence.’ 

The chief question in the whole enquiry is, whether the logos 
is used either as the inward reason or thought of Deity, or the 
medium whereby that thought is made known, like the distinction 
between the Latin words ratio and oratio. Hence the distinc- 
tion so often made by early Christian writers, and which they 
probably borrowed from the Stoics, between Adyos évdiaberos and 
Adyos wpoPop:xds, the internal and external logos. 

Ignatius, in the salutation to his Epistle to the Smyrneans, 
wishes them ‘all joy from God, through bis immaculate Spirit and 
the logos of God.’ Justin Martyr, 150 a.p., follows Philo, with 
the only difference that he identifies the logos by whom God 
created the world and manifested himself, with his incarnate Son 
even Jesus Christ." ‘ Next to God we revere and love the logos of 
the underived and ineffable God, who for our sake became man.’° 
‘ The logos was really begotten of the Father, and proceeded from 
Him before any creature was made, existed with the Father, and 
the Father conversed with him.’? He illustrates the generation of 
the logos as mpodpxeo8as amd Tov marpos, as yevvaobas, mpoBarrcobar, 
and compares it to ‘ words which a man utters without sustaining 
any personal diminution, and to fire which kindles fire without 
itself suffering any loss.’ 'Tatian, a contemporary of Justin and his 
convert, but who ultimately embraced a modification of Gnosticism, 
uses similar illustrations, and according to him the logos was 
‘imminent’ (dxéornce) in the Father, but derived his existence 
(xpornda) from his will, and became thus épyov wpwrotoxoy of the 
Father, apxn rod xocuov. He is begotten xara mepionov, not 
xar’ amoxomny. Athenagoras, a.D. 170, calls the logos, in oppo- 
sition to the sons of the heathen gods, Avyos rod warpds év idee xat 
évepyeigz, a distinction which corresponds to the Asyos évdiaberos and 
Adyos mpoPopixos. ‘Theophilus, a.p. 168, introduces this distinc- 
tion, totidem verbis, and according to him the former means the 
essence of Deity, and the latter a being produced or sent into 
existence by Him before all things. 4 Melito, a.p. 175, says, ‘ We 
are worshippers of the only God, who was before all things, and 
also of his Christ, who was verily the logos of God before the 
worlds.’* Irenzus, a.p. 185, speaks of ‘the logos of God through 
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whom all things were made, who is our Lord Jesus Christ.* He 
also calls him ‘ God,’t and says ‘the word always coexisted with 
the Father.’* 

Clemens Alexandrinus, a.p. 194, makes the doctrine of the 
logos the central point of his whole theology, the mainspring of 
his religious feelings and sentiments. He attributes the creation 
of the world to him, both primarily and instrumentally :—‘ He 
gave the law, through him God has manifested himself: he is 
superior to men and angels, but subordinate to the Father.’ * 
Clemens applies many of Philo’s terms to the logos, asserts wor- 
ship to be due to him, but speaks less explicitly than the former 
writers respecting the mode of the generation. He also holds, 
along with the concrete idea of the individuality of the logos, an- 
other notion of a more general import, according to which the 
logos is identical with the higher spiritual life, the life of ideas in 
general, by which the world was moved even previous to the 
coming of Christ.’ Some modern writers complain of the indis- 
tinctness of his doctrine of the logos; others contend that he has 
treated the dogma with greater clearness than all the other Fathers 
of this period, but with unusual depth of feeling and the most 
ardent enthusiasm.’ ‘Tertullian, a.p. 200, recognises a personal 
logos, but asserts that though he was always zn the Father, he 
was not always put forth; and illustrates his notion by the root 
which puts forth the branch, the fountain the river, the sun a ray." 
In c. 9 the son is called a portio of the Father. He tells the 
heathen that their philosophers had ascribed the creation of the 
world to a logos.» So does Lactantius.* Tertullian, however, 
preferred rendering the word logos by ratio. He makes the 
distinction also that vos put not forth ratio, but sermo.° 

On the whole Hagenbach observes that the idea which these 
early writers were accustomed to attach to the term logos was 
more or less indefinite: some understood by it a real personality 
(the pre-existence of Christ) ; others look upon it in a more abstract 
sense. Dr. Whitby says: ‘ The general doctrine of the Fathers is 
that the logos was strictly and from all eternity in God the Father, 
and yet that before the creation of the world there was a mpoGor% 
xot amroppua, a projection or efflux of this word from the Father.’¢ 
It is needless to bring the history lower down than the time of 
Origen, a.p. 240, who preferred deviating from the common 
usage, and employs more uniformly than the former writers the 
expression ‘son of God,’ by which the idea of personality was 
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much more strongly expressed (In Johan.). Yet concerning the Son 
of God, Origen makes the same remarks which former writers 
had made concerning the logos ; or rather his doctrine consists of 
a union of their terms and ideas. From his time the term logos 
fell into comparative disuse, and new controversies arising from 
the phrase ‘ Son of God,’ divided the Christian church. 

It may here be interesting to advert to a remarkable passage in 
Origen’s answer to Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, in the second 
century. Celsus, personating the Jewish adversary, charges the 
Christians ‘ with imposture in saying that the Son of God is the 
jogos, because they exhibited not a pure and holy logos, but a 
man dishonoured, dragged away to punishment, and tortured to 
death ; and yet, he adds, if it be your doctrine that the logos is 
the Son of God, this we also admit.’ So far it appears plain that 
the philosopher may be understood as propounding the doctrine 
of the Jews in his time respecting the identity of the logos and 
the Son of God, but as simply rejecting the application of the 
doctrine to Jesus. But a difficulty presents itself in Origen’s 
reply, who says ‘ that he had mixed with Jews professing to be 
learned men, but that he had never heard any one admitting the 
logos to be the Son of God.’ The solution seems to lie in the 
distinction made by Origen, namely, ‘ the Jews he had mized 
with ;? and Bishop Seu suggests that ‘ between the time of 
Celsus and Origen (about 60 years) the Jews had learned to 
deny the notion of the logos, that they might with more colour 
reject St. John.” The assertion of Justin Martyr, who had 
long before replied to Jewish adversaries, casts further light 
upon the difficulty, namely, ‘ that the Jews in his time’ expected 
the Messiah to possess a kingdom and to be God, an object of 
worship, but simply contended that Jesus was not the Messiah.! 

VII. The doctrine of the logos presents itself, though under a 
very different aspect, in the Koran of Mahomet, a.v. 622. In 
chap. iii. it is said, ‘ John shall bear witness to the Word that 
cometh from God,’ which passage, however, the Mahometan com- 
mentators expound of the command of God, by which Jesus was 
conceived without a father.* The term Son of God provokes the 
oft-repeated reproof and indignation of Mahomet, who represents 
the idea as derogatory to the divine omnipotence (chap. ii.), His 
self-sufficience (171), His independence (231, 285) ; and some of 
his reasons are taken from the lowest Arabian anthropomorphism, 
for he argues that God ‘ needs no son to protect Him ? It is, 
however, truly singular that he considers it to be no inconsistency 
with his zeal for monotheism to represent the Deity as speaking 
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in the plural number, ‘ We.’™ The doctrine of emanations had 
undergone a decided check in the source whence he derived his 
ideas, for he represents even Eblis, the superior angel, ‘ as created 
out of fire.’® 

IX. Some traces of the doctrine of the logos are discernible in 
the theological opinions of existing heathen nations. 

It will scarcely be considered probable perhaps by those who 
have weighed the evidence adduced by Brucker, that the Zend, 
attributed to the Persian reformer Zoroaster, is really a genuine 
production, although it may probably contain some of his doctrines, 
but that the most likely conjecture is, that it was written about 
the fourth or fifth century, when many Jews and Christians resided 
in Persia. Sir William Jones considers it to be a modern com- 
na a Nevertheless the traces of the doctrine of the logos to 

e found in it serve to show the opinions held by its compilers. 
To those who, along with Mosheim, believe that Zoroaster was of 
Jewish descent, and appeared in the reign of Darius Hystaspis, 
486 B.c., was a servant of Daniel the ennkat, reformed the ancient 
Magian religion of Persia upon the model of Judaism, had Pytha- 
goras for a disciple, and presented the Zend, which he had partly 
borrowed from the Jewish Scriptures, in person to Darius—the 
traces in question will appear as interesting illustrations of the 
ancient Jewish doctrine of the memra. The work entitled The 
Oracles of Zoroaster is supposed by Brucker to have been written 
by some Platonist about the beginning of the second century. In 
these books, however, personality is ascribed to the word (Ho- 
nover), which is represented as ‘ the child of Ormusd, and his 
most immediate revelation.’ Among other attributes, pre-existence 
before all created things is ascribed to him, instrumentality in the 
creation, the conquest of Ahriman the evil genius, the relief of 
human necessities, and the sanctification of mankind. He is fur- 
ther described as the object of prayer and religious worship. 

Similar analogies have been observed in the Hindu mythology. 
The word by which Brahma created the world is named Om 
(oum).? Correspondences with the doctrine of the logos are 
alleged to exist in the sacred system of the Chinese, by Pere du 
Halde in Description Historique de [ Empire de la Chine, who, more 
than any European even down to the present day, had access to 
these sources of information, and was better qualified to estimate 
their contents. He states that these ancient books contain frequent 
references to ‘a minister of the Supreme God, whom they call the 
Saint or Holy One, par excellence, and give to him the names, 
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Prince of Peace, the Divine Man, Son of the Sovereign Lord, Son 
of Heaven, &c., whom they also represent as having created the 
universe, and as then becoming Lord and instructor of mankind ; 
as speaking with a human voice ; as the core a or mediator of 
the supreme divinity Xang-ti; as existing before anything was 
produced, and yet destined to appear on earth; as he alone who 
can sanctify the heart ; the beginning and Lord of all things ; and 
who only can offer a sacrifice worthy of God.’ 

It was thought by Mr. Bruce the traveller that he had discerned 
a resemblance to the doctrine of the logos in the proceedings of 
the court of Abyssinia, particularly in the office of the Kal Hatze, 
the voice or word of the king, who, being seated in a high balcony, 
transmits his will through this functionary, and who comes down 
the staircase leading from the balcony and delivers the royal 
message to the council-table. This office Bruce compares to that 
of the memra in the Chaldee paraphrasts, and finds a resemblance 
to it in the office of ‘ the interpreter, who stood between Joseph 
and his brethren’ (Gen. xlii. 23)." Bruce adds that the king 
sometimes spoke to him and his companions in person, and some- 
times through the Kal Hatze, which is another circumstance 
similar to the narrative of Joseph ; for it is evident from ver. 24 
of that chapter, that Joseph understood the language of his 
brethren (comp. chap. xliii. 27), as his brethren did that of 
Joseph’s steward (ver. 19, &c. ; and comp. chap. xxxix. and xliv., 
passim). Calmet perceives in the office of the Kal Hatze an illus- 
tration of the description of the logos in Ecclesiasticus, and ob- 
serves that the words ‘ he leaped down out of royal thrones’ must 
be understood of the staircase leading to the regal balcony. The 
word ‘ thy’ (royal throne) is not found in any Greek copy of 
Ecclesiasticus. 

It is now time to submit to the reader’s judgment some conclu- 
sions from the foregoing digest of information derived from these 
various sources, respecting the nature of the logos. We proffer 
the following :— 

1. Notwithstanding the great difficulties attending the enquiry, 
arising partly from the nature of the subject itself, and partly from 
the intricate state of our information, the weight of evidence pre- 
ponderates decidedly in favour of the opinion, that the doctrine of 
a persona] logos, existing prior to created things, and the chief 
medium of divine agency, was held under various modifications by 
all nations of the ancient world: that this doctrine was derived 
from primeval revelation and the actual intercourse of the logos 
with mankind on various occasions, commencing with the first 
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family of the human race: that this doctrine and the records of 
that intercourse were preserved pure in the scriptures of the Old 
Testament, but that both became distorted and corrupted in the 
minds of the heathens: that the doctrine pervades the details of 
the New Testament, is the true theory of the superior nature of 
the Saviour Jesus Christ, and shines with concentrated effulgence 
in the writings of St. John. Such appears to be the just inference 
from the consentaneous materials, both as it respects the term 
logos itself and the particulars constituting the doctrine, derived 
not only from the New and Old Testament, but from all collateral 
sources near and remote. 

2. The doctrine of the logos affords an easy and entire solution 
to all the exalted things both addressed to Jesus by his apostles 
while on earth and accepted by him, and asserted also concerning 
him by those whom he appointed and empowered to become the 
preachers of his Gospel to all nations. To the mind prepared with 
a knowledge of this doctrine, all those passages appear to stand 
forth in the most definite and brilliant relief; and the attempts 
made to render them consistent with any humanitarian hypothesis 
of the Messiah’s nature seem not only to result from an unfor- 
tunate ignorance of the august meaning they plainly convey, 
but to exhibit the most deplorable outrages of all legitimate 
criticism. We particularly refer to the introduction to St. John’s 
Gospel, the address of ‘Thomas to his risen master, and numerous 
other passages whose import clearly conveys the doctrines of the 
Saviour’s pre-existence and glory; such as the following in St. 
John’s Gospel : i. 15, 18; vii. 27; viii. 58, 59; xvii. 5; vi. 62; 
iii. 13; vi. 42, 46; viii. 14; v. 42; vi. 23; x. 30; v.19. That 
the doctrine of the logos was familiar to the Jewish mind, is the 
solution of many incidents recorded in the New Testament. To 
this previous acquaintance with it we attribute the absence of 
surprise on the part of Nicodemus when he received our Lord’s 
statements (John iii. 13-21), which have by some commentators 
been considered not as parts of our Lord’s actual conversation with 
the teacher of Israel, but as gnomai of the evangelist upon the 
conversation. Upon the same principle we ciearly understand the 
offence taken by the Jews that our Lord, who — without 
parade and ostentation, should claim priority of existence to 
Abraham, not because they did not know that the Christ should 
have an unknown and even celestial origin, and ‘ abide for ever,”* 
but because their minds were too much swayed by objections 


* Comp. Dan. vii. 13; Mal. iii. 1, &c.; xi. 27; xvi. 27; xxv. 31; Luke x. 27; 
Mar. viii. 38; 1 Cor. xv. 47; Phil. ii. 6; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Heb. i. 3, 8; Eph. iv. 9. 
For others see Kuinoel, Proleg. p. 114, sub finem, 
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derived from his outward condition ever to admit the idea that 
such prerogatives could belong to him." It was not the question 
with our Lord’s contemporaries whether there was any divine logos, 
but whether that logos was incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth. Nor 
did the term ‘Son of God,’ when first used by John the Baptist 
(John i. 34), sound in their ears with the strangeness of an un- 
known appellation ; nor did the Sanhedrim revolt, like Mahomet, 
from the nature of such a relation, but simply from Ais assumption 
of it. ‘Art thou the Son of God? Ye say that Iam.’ This was 
his ‘ blasphemy.’ 

3. While, however, we deplore the consequences which have 
resulted in the Unitarian interpretation of the New Testament 
from ignorance of this subject, we equally lament the extrava- 
gances in criticism, owing to the same cause, which are chargeable 
upon the advocates of a tritheistical hypothesis. ‘The effort to 
maintain extreme opinions produces results which nearly coincide. 
Hence controvertists on both sides have done similar violence not 
only to the sacred text, but to all the auxiliary sources of information. 
How frequently have they adduced passages from both Jewish and 
Christian writers, which in an insulated state are flexible for almost 
any purpose, but which when restored to their proper connection 
speak a very different language! How foreign from the minds of 
the original writers may be the deductions derived from a series of 
such quotations! The consequence of such a proceeding on the 
part of writers reputedly orthodox has been that the Socinian has 
run to the opposite extreme, and, as Whiston remarks, by a sad 
duetpia tis avOorxns has been so affrighted by unjustifiable notions 
about the Trinity as to affirm that Jesus had no existence till he 
was born of the Virgin Mary.* From among the many species of 
critical malversation alluded to, we will give one instance of over- 
translation from Archbishop Wake’s Epistles of the Apostolical 
Fathers, of the following passage, which, be it observed, is not 
attended by any various readings, at least by any affecting the 
point in view. Aokafwy "Inaoty Xeuerov rov Oeov Tov odtws duas 
cogicavra,’ which the Primate renders, ‘Z glorify God, even Jesus 
Christ, who has given you such wisdom.’ The discerning reader 
is well aware that the sense of this passage, although an indubitable 
instance in which Jesus Christ is called God, is not correctly 
represented in this translation. The fact is that disputants on 
both sides have too often submitted their materials to the destruc- 
tive standard of Procrustes. The time may come when extreme 
views on both sides may subside into the safer and more scrip- 
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tural medium. Many partisans in each have yet to learn that the 
only legitimate province of the enquirer is to gather up the details 
of revelation, and practically to use them without either presuming 
or feeling it requisite to form an hypothesis from them ; and that 
still more gratuitous and unphilosophical is the procedure of 
bringing a previously formed hypothesis to bear upon revelation. 
The great difficulty of the subject arises solely from the misapplied 
introduction into it of theory, which, of whatever kind, leads almost 
certainly to the fabrication of some nerus requisite either to give 
consistency to the whole, or to unite some of its several portions. 
Most cordially do we re-echo the following sentiment of a living 
prelate : ‘ The only ancient, only catholic truth is, the Scriptural 
fact. Let us hold that fast in its depth and breadth—in nothing 
extenuating—in nothing abridging—in simplicity and sincerity— 
and we can neither be Sabellians, or Tritheists, or Socinians.’ * 
The fact is that the catholic doctrine of our Saviour’s person is 
often mistaken both by its adversaries and upholders, who may 
frequently be found contending for and against merely their own 
mistaken notions of it. ‘That doctrine is thus comprehensively 
stated by one of its ablest expounders, Bishop Bull: ‘ Qui filium 
proprie dici posse adrobeov hoc est a se ipso Deum, pertinaci studio 
contendunt. Hee sententia catholico consensui repugnat.’ 








* Dr. Hampden. Bampton Lectures, 1832, p. 149, 150. 
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ON THE MIRACLE OF JOSHUA. 


By J. von GuMPACH. 


AuruouGH on the doctrine of miracles it will be difficult for theo- 
logians to agree, until they shall have first agreed on the precise 
nature and the definition of a miracle, yet the two most essential 
points of that doctrine are admitted by all, namely, that it is in 
the power of the Almighty to suspend the laws of His own creation 
whenever He may judge it proper so to do; and that the neces- 
sary qualification of a miracle is its answering some grand, lasting, 
and ostensible purpose. In cases, therefore, in which the miracu- 
lous character of an event related in Holy Scripture is subject to 
doubt, our first inquiry must be,—Does the narrative of the sacred 
writer point to an end so important, and of a tendency so lasting, 
as to warrant the conclusion on our part that, in order to accom- 
plish it, the All-wise Being, whose eternal laws sustain the uni- 
verse, should, though but for a moment, have disturbed those 
laws? and our second—Has the great aim contemplated been 
accomplished? If to these questions the context of Scripture 
returns us no satisfactory answer, it ought to be a proof to us that 
no miracle is spoken of, and that the difficulty we may experience 
in explaining the scriptural meaning, arises solely from our own 
defiviency in, or want of, that particular knowledge necessary for 
its natural solution.* 

Few passages in the Old Testament have attracted greater 
attention, and, as to their true meaning, have been more variously 
interpreted than the well-known passage in the Book of Joshua, 
ch. x. 12—14. The chosen people of God had entered the 
Promised Land; as far as Jericho and Ai the country had fallen 
into their possession, and the Gibeonites, under false pretences, 
bought peace from Joshua at the price of freedom. When the 
news of these events reached the ear of Adoni-zedek, the Jebu- 
site king of Jerusalem, he at once, in unison with four of the most 
powerful chiefs of the Amorites, prepared to oppose the further 





= ‘Le miracle,’ says Léon de Laborde, in his Comment. Géogr., p. 94, ‘n'a 
besoin d’un grand appareil de science et de recherches; il supit de lire le texte et 
d’y croire. True, where the text is clear and plain. Our readers will not, we 
hope, overlook that we speak of passages of doubtful meaning. In regard to such, 
we hold it to be as sinful, without due inquiry, to impute to the Supreme Being 
acts unworthy, as far as our poor understanding enables us to judge, of His infinite 
wisdom, as we would hold it to be to doubt the veracity of His distinctly written 
word. 
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progress of the conquering invaders ; and, in order to deter other 
tribes from following the example set by the Gibeonites, to inflict 
a severe chastisement, for their cowardly submission, on the latter, 
as well as to possess themselves of their strong and populous city. 
For this purpose the allied army had encamped before Gibeon. 
The sacred text, according to the authorized version, hereupon 
proceeds thus :— 


Ver. 6. And the men of Gibeon sent unto Joshua to the camp to 
Gilgal, saying, Slack not thy hand from thy servants; come up to us 
quickly, and save us and help us: for all the kings of the Amorites 
that dwell in the mountains are gathered together against us. 

7. So Joshua ascended from Gilgal, he, and all the people of war 
with him, and all the mighty men of valour. 

8. And the Lord said unto Joshua, Fear them not; for I have 
delivered them into thine hand; there shall not a man of them stand 
before thee. ! 

9. Joshua, therefore, came unto them suddenly, and went up from 
Gilgal all night. 

10. And the Lord discomfited them before Israel, and slew 
them with a great slaughter at Gibeon, and chased them along the 
way that goeth up to Beth-horon, and smote them to Azekah, and unto 
Makkedah. 

11. And it came to pass, as they fled from before Israel, and 
were in the guing down to Beth-horon, that the Lord cast down great 
stones from heaven upon them unto Azekah, and they died: they were 
more which died with hailstones than they whom the children of 
Israel slew with the sword. 

12. Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day when the Lord 
delivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel, and he said in 
the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, 
moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 

13. And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the 
people had avenged themselves upon their enemies. Js not this written 
in the book of Jasher? So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, 
and hasted not to go down about a whole day. 

14. And there was no day like that before it or after it, that 
the Lord hearkened unto the voice of a man; for the Lord fought for 
Israel. 


The majority of Christian expositors in adopting the view of 
Jesus Sirach (xlvi. v. 5), and of Josephus (Antzg. v. i. 17), have 
recognized a miracle in the event related in the latter verses of 
this passage. Yet if we apply to it the rule laid down above, 
it will lead, we apprehend, to a different conclusion. The issue 
of the battle against the five kings of the Amorites in favour 
of the children of Israel must necessarily be regarded as the 
ostensible purpose of the assumed miracle. This purpose certainly 
was accomplished. But were its results of a nature so vast and 
important, 
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important, and of a tendency so lasting, as to justify the conclusion 
of their having been obtainable only by the Omnipotent, (* whose 
administration,’ as the late Dr. Chalmers admirably remarks,” 
‘is coeval with the first purposes of His uncreated mind, and points 
to eternity,’) suspending to that end the unchangeable laws of His 
creation? No one, probably, will affirm this. The fruits of a 
victory to-day may, without leaving so much as a trace, be swept 
away by a defeat to-morrow. ‘The Jews had previously, without 
the miraculous interposition of the Deity, overcome their enemies, 
and they overcame them thereafter ; they had before been suffered 
to be beaten, and they were suffered to be beaten again ; nay, the 
alleged miracle was so far from awing, as may naturally be supposed 
it would have done, the Canaanites into immediate and absolute 
subjection, that we read, ch. xv. v. 63, thus :—‘ As for the Jebusites, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not 
drive them out: but the Jebusites dwell with the children of 
Judah at Jerusalem unto this day ;’ cf. also ch. xvi. v. 10. 

We have, therefore, on the very outset of our inquiry, the 
strongest reason to look upon the common interpretation of our 
passage as erroneous. A further consideration of the sacred 
narrative will most fully bear us out in this conclusion ; present- 
ing, as that narrative does, two or three striking features which 
can hardly fail to force themselves upon our attention. The first 
is that, according to verses 8—11, which constitute the main ac- 
count (and a very graphic one) of the battle and the previous march 
of Joshua, the Lord had, before the contest commenced, and before 
the Jewish leader pronounced his celebrated address to the sun, 
already given him the promise of victory. Why then, after this 
promise, still demand an additional, a useless miracle? Did 
Joshua doubt the word of Jehovah? The sacred text, v. 9, ef. 
v. 8, implies most clearly the contrary. Did he wish the sun to 
stand still for a sign to his army? Presumptuous beyond bounds 
as it would have been for mortal man to entertain any wish of 
such import, could Joshua have given expression to it, without the 
fear of - down upon his head the just anger of God’s offended 
majesty? Nor does a victorious general require a sign from 
heaven to command the confidence of his followers. On the eve 
of a battle, after a previous defeat, the Jewish leader might have 
felt anxious for some such token; but even under similar circum- 
stances, ch. viii., cf. ch. vii., the very thought would not seem to 
have occurred to his mind, and we find the invading Jewish army, 
after a first and serious reverse under the walls of Ai, upon the 
simple encouragement of Jehovah, as confidently return to the 
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attack, as if no disaster had ever befallen them. In connection 
with this argument, it must be considered an important cireum- 
stance, that in the main account of the battle of Gibeon, a mere 
episode of which, chronologically appertaining to verses 8 and 9, 
is the subject of the following verses 12—14, not the slightest allu- 
sion to the assumed miracle occurs. : 

The second distinguishing feature of our narrative is, that in 
the episode itself, just alluded to, itis, v. 14, positively stated, that 
the miraculous occurrence of the day, and the object of Joshua’s 
prayer to the Lord, were confined to His direct assistance: THE 
FIGHTING OF THE Lorp Himsetr ror Israzt. What can be 
more plain than these words? How is it possible, we would ask, 
that the common interpretation of our passage should by men of 
piety and learning have so long been insisted on, nay, that it 
should ever have been entertained, in direct opposition to the tes- 
timony of Holy Scripture? The love of the marvellous, and the 
influence of inherited impressions, must, indeed, hold a powerful 
grasp upon our mind, to shut its eye even against that light which 
emanates, as evidence, from the inspired volume itself. 

As the third feature of our passage may be noticed, that the 
expedition of Joshua was undertaken (v. 6 and 7) upon his own 
advice, and without the express command of Jehovah. It did 
not, consequently, possess that character by which we are justified 
in assuming it would have been distinguished, had the Lord in- 
tended it to serve one of His own divine purposes. 

Nor is this all. We have to consider, moreover, that the pre- 
sumed miracle rests upon an erroneous view of the mighty mechan- 
ism of God’s creation. With the error the miracle vanishes. 
How then can the miracle have existed? Every one knows that 
until within a few centuries from our own time, the general 
opinion current among mankind made the sun revolve daily round 
the immovable earth ; every one is now convinced of the contrary, 
and that the effect said to have been the result of Joshua’s com- 
mand, could only have been produced by the rotation of our planet 
round its own axis being suspended, according to the various com- 
putations of different commentators, for the space of from four to 
twenty-four hours. Joshua calling on the sun to stand still, his 
command, even if obeyed, could not possibly have affected the 
natural duration of the day in the very slightest degree, and 
would, therefore, have been but an idle mockery. To this argu- 
ment it has been objected, that the expression of the Jewish leader 
is to be regarded as a permutation, and a mere figure of speech, 
the use of which is even now continued, although we know it to 
be based on a false notion. Very true; but the objection, so far 
from weakening, materially tends to strengthen our argument ; 

because 
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because Joshua’s expression being only rendered a permutation by 
our superior knowledge, was not originally, when this knowledge 
had not as yet been acquired, considered as such. If men had 
been familiar with the real structure of the universe in the primi- 
tive times of our history, such expressions as ‘ the sun has per- 
formed his daily course ;’ ‘ the sun is rising or setting ;’ and many 
similar others, would be unknown in language. 

Of further moment, in regard to our question, is, that we find 
the presumed miracle in no one instance adverted to in the later 
writings’ of the Old Testament, although the prophet Isaiah (ch. 
xxviii. 21) evidently alludes to this very passage, and to the hail- 
storm— the strange act’ which Jehovah on this occasion ‘ brought 
to pass’ in favour of Israel. The supposed reference to the more 
miraculous event by the prophet Habakkuk (ch. iii. 11) rests 
entirely on a misconception of the meaning of his words. 

Lastly, it is to be observed that, according to the English ren- 
dering and interpunctuation, the words of Joshua, ‘ Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon,” 
clearly form no finished sentence ; for if so, both sun and moon, 
supposing God to have given effect to the command of Joshua, 
ought to have remained stationary from that moment for all future 
times. 

Upon the most ample grounds, therefore, the commonly 
accepted interpretation of our passage is, in our opinion, to be 
rejected; and this being the case, it becomes our province to 
inquire whether the sacred text will bear such a construction as to 
admit of a natural solution of the difficulties which it would seem 
to present. For this purpose we will here transcribe and illus- 
trate it by some few annotations necessary for the correct un- 
derstanding of it. 
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WH TWAT Na INSTWN OD IND APY OYTO 
nn = (x) min) YUIT WAT we Od 73 ap "2 00 
(0) betes sy) aN) : bea 22 Bh “NIT AN mi 

(r) OFF fwa3aa vinw 

(a) HON pays Ty 

©) —Tay TIN WAU DAN 

() YOR Aa OPT 
(0) DY “SMA wigWT Thy ; (=) WAT SPO OY MINI NTN 
YON) ye xn =) >) 1 NO :(v) OMA OND iad YN) 
: Dwr? on mm D> (w) WN ipa min yow> 


(a). hy, TaGaev and Tafa, Gibeon, a city of considerable 


extent (Josh. x. 2), was situated on an eminence at a distance of 
from forty (Joseph. Ant. vii. 11. 7) to fifty stadia (Joseph. Wars, 
ii. 19. 1) to the north of Jerusalem, on the road to Beth-horon 
and Lydda. Its site is, according to Robinson, now occupied by 


the village — Jelly el-Jib. 
(B). 2393, Taayada, Gilgal, the first place in Canaan where 


Joshua pitched his camp after the passage of the Jordan, and the 
centre of his subsequent military operations ; so named in com- 


memoration of the renewal of the circumcision, from 2393‘ the 


rolling away,’ namely, of the reproach of Egypt from off the 
Israelites Oc v. 9)—a derivation much called into doubt, but 
unreasonably so. A similar etymology of Tomi is given by Ovid. 
Trist. iii. 9. 33— 
Inde Tomos dictus locus est, quia fertur in illo 
Membra soror fratris consecuisse sui..... 
Josephus (Wars, iv. 19; cf. Ant. v. 1. 4) places Gilgal at a dis- 
tance of fifty stadia from the river, and of ten stadia to the east of 
Jericho. By some commentators it has been contended, but 
without sufficient grounds to support their view, that Gilgal i in 
the mountains, not very distant from Bethel, and mentioned Deut. 
xi. 30, and frequently in the Book of Judges and the First Book 
of Samuel, is here spoken of. 
(c). ON ‘Slack not thy hand from,’ figuratively for 


‘Grant protection to’ thy servants. 
(p). The apposition WH} "IU? to “TON is to be understood 
a potiori. 
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u potiori. ‘The mountaineers, being the most potent of the 
Amorite tribes, are here named instar omnium. Rosenmuller 
erroneously concludes from this apposition that all the cities, 
named ver. 3, were situated in the mountain of Juda. 


(z). Sy" ascended. my in this place is more correctly taken in 
sensu militari, as in ver. 4 and 6. 

(F). Sn m7 ON, and the Lord said unto Joshua, Fear them 
not, etc. This assurance is evidently to to Joshua in answer to 
his prayer, ver. 12 (cf. Annot. N.). Rosenmiiller, without cause, 
renders "YON" in the pluperfect. 

(a). DONND yor ox NI, Joshua, therefore, came unto 
them suddenly. 'This version of the text does not appear to us to 
convey its true sense. Ni with OR, when applied to the enemy, 
assumes the meaning of ‘to fall upon,’ ‘to attack.’ OND, sud- 
denly, further ‘instantly,’ ‘ straightways,’ which latter we hold to 
be here the more appropriate rendering ; because upon the assur- 
ance of the Lord that He had delivered the Amorites into Joshua’s 
hand, ‘ Joshua attacked them straightways.’ As already observed, 
this passage implies the most implicit confidence on the part of the 
Jewish leader, in the promise of victory given to him by Jehovah. 

(H). D29uT TO my moa, and [he] went up from Gilgal all 
night, which, as compared with the preceding sentence, is plainly a 
most striking anachronism, the text reading commonly TY, and re- 
quiring the English translator to supply the }copulative. The LXX. 
render our verse : xai émel wapeyéveto Inoods tx’ adtous advw, ddAny 
thy vote sicemogevon éx L'adyadwv. The natural construction of 
the passage can hardly, in our opinion, leave a doubt but that the 


verb MY in it does not represent the third pers. perfect, but the 
particip. act., and should consequently be pointed my (script. 
defect.) ; in another form, my (script. plena). The whole verse 


will then at once appear in its grammatical integrity, and the 
anachronism vanish. 


(3). WIN-M, Baibapwr, Beth-horon. There were two places 


of this name, Upper and Lower Beth-horon (1 Chron., vii. 24), of 
which the former is here spoken of. They were situated at four 
hours’ distance from each other, and divided by a narrow pass, 


named both ‘ the ascent to,’ m2), and (v. 11) ‘the descent from,’ 
TH, Beth-horon, dvaBaos xai xataBaos Baidwedv (1 Maccab. 
iii. 16, 
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iii. 16, 24), and the road from which to Upper Beth-horon (ef. 
Robinson) was very difficult of access. Both places were situated 
somewhat to the north, between Emmaus (Nicopolis) and Jeru- 
salem, about one hundred stadia distant from the latter city. 
(Josephus, Wars, ii. 12, 2; cf. Ant., xx. 6, 4.) 

(K). MY, "Alnxa, Azekah, and Tp, Maxnda, Makedah, two 
small cities in the plain of Juda, whose exact position has not 
as yet been ascertained. The former was, according to Eusebius 
(Onom.), situated in an easterly direction, half-way between Jeru- 
salem and Eleutheropolis, and which is in accordance with 1 Sam., 
xvii. 1. The latter is placed by Eusebius at a distance of eight 
Roman miles to the east of Eleutheropolis (cf. Von Raumer’s 
Palest., p. 208), consequently in the vicinity of Keilah ; but this 
has been thought irreconcileable with Josh. xv. 41, ef. 37-40. 


(x). midta ONAN, great stones, described in the next sentence 
as 2/7 °238, by some translated ‘ hailstones,’ by others, ‘ stones 


like hail,’ both renderings being admissible in conformity with the 
rules of Hebrew grammar.* Much may be advanced in support 
of either interpretation. The real fact will probably never be 
ascertained ; and as it is not of any material importance for us to 
know whether the Amorites were destroyed by masses of stone or 
by masses of ice, the question, perhaps, had better be left to the 
bias of individual judgment. For our own part, we strongly 
incline to the opinion that the sacred text alludes to one of those 
fearful hailstorms of not very unfrequent occurrence in the East, 
single stones of which have been found to weigh two pounds and 
upwards. The LXX. translate both times Aidous xarafns, and 
in the same sense our passage is interpreted by Jesus Sirach, 
xlvi. 6, and Joseph, Antzq., v. i. 17. ' 


(m). %% then. Another meaning of the word is ‘ because,’ and 


it is so translated in our version of the Bible (Jer. xxii. 15, ete.). 
We conceive the latter to be the proper construction in this place 
also, and for two reasons. Firstly, if 38 were here equivalent to 


‘ then,’ ‘ at that time,’ it would render the following words OV3 
0) NA) a pleonasm, which is evidently not their intended cha- 


racter ; and secondly, it is (ver. 14) positively stated that never 
was prayer of man so graciously listened to by Jehovah as was 





© Prof. Keil (Commentar iiber das Buch Josua, Erlangen, 1847), p. 176, objects 
to the latter interpretation, that 7 ‘JUN can grammatically be only rendered, 
hailstones. This is perfectly correct; but the learned professor overlooks that our 
text reads 397), and that the article may consequently be here construed according 
to its comparative property (cf. Gesenius, Gram. §. 107, anm. 1. a.) 
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the prayer of Joshua on this occasion, because the Lord himself 
fought for Israel; which proves both that Joshua prayed to God, 
not for power to work a miracle (the effects of which, had the 
battle been lost by the Israelites, must have proved as disastrous 
to them as, in the opposite case, to the Amorites), but for His 
direct assistance, and that God rendered this assistance because 
Joshua prayed to Him. Now ver. 14 being but the conclusion of 
an argumentative review of the events of the day, the above 
clearly demonstrates that when the sacred writer, after havin 
(ver. 10, 11) described in what manner the Lord fought for fateat 
adds 0) tN, these words must be rendered, because Joshua, on 
the day when the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the 
children of Israel 


n). MND IAD spake to, i.e. ‘communed with,’ ‘ prayed to 
ei? let sp pray 


the Lord’ (cf. Annot. m and 0). The Chaldean translator renders 
“AT he sang, decantavit MAW, which interpretation, solely on 


account of the poetical character of Joshua’s address to the sun, 
has been adopted by the majority of the Jewish and the earlier 
Christian commentators. Corn. a Lapide explains it by laudando 
Deum rogavit. We always, however, hold the Bible to be the 
best interpreter of its own words. 

(0). INT yd oN», and he said in the sight of Israel. 
Pig been engaged in private prayer to God, and received 
from Him the assurance of victory, Joshua wished to animate his 
followers with the same confidence, and consequently addressed to 
them a public harangue, of which the text probably gives but the 
concluding words. ‘The above sentence is, therefore, to be re- 
garded as the antitheton to that which forms the subject of our 
preceding annotation.‘ Calvin appears to us to have seized the 
correct meaning of the whole of our passage : ‘ Ego vero non dubito,’ 
are his words, ‘ priore membro [tunc locutus est Jesus ad Dominum | 
notari precationem aut votum, altero autem [et dixit coram Israel | 
jiducia testimonium, postquam exauditus est. Soli enim mandare 
ut se sisteret, nist impetrata venia, temerarium fuisset ac superbum.’ 

(Pp). CVT stand thou still! The primitive meaning of Di is, 
‘to be silent,’ ‘ to remain listless,’ ‘to rest? (Gen. xxiv. 21; Levit. 
x. 3; Lam. ii. 18: Job xxx. 27, etc.) ; thence ‘to wait,’ ‘to 
tarry,’ ‘to stand still’ (1 Sam. xiv. 9, and in our passage). It 


4 In our work, Ueber den altjiidischen Kalender, etc., Brussels, 1848, in which, 
whilst treating on the character of the old Jewish mid-day, we had occasion very 
briefly to touch upon the subject of the present inquiry, we inadvertently, in render- 
ing, p. 42, the address of Joshua to the sun, connected the words be syd with 
BIT T9323 WIY, adejend 
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has been contended that, to put the latter construction upon this 
term, there is not sufficient linguistical authority. Rabbi Esaias, 
in his Comm. in Jos.*, explains OVI by WANT; and R. Levi Ben 
Gerson, as quoted by Abicht (De Statione Solis'), remarks 
woun Svan) xow ona .oN ‘wawo ANT 139 2 TWH 
YR OND NW TO OM OND INIT mM mw Nh Mant 
Dow? Dax mann wo dw Nd AM Nad TMD Nw De BNI? 
I) TBAT VND 2. ‘From the text, moreover, it would 
appear that neither sun nor moon ceased to move, and this 
we conclude from the words—* and the sun hasted not to go down” 
(ver. 13), i.e. did not hurry his course. But this shows that the 
sun was not deprived of motion, but rather of accelerated motion.’ 
A similar opinion is entertained by Mose ben Nachman and 
most other Jewish Rabbis, and in which also Prof. Keil shares. 
He maintains (Comm. p. 187) that Gesenius, who, in his Thesaurus, 
adduces the contrary testimony of Dsjeuhari (after Schedius) in 


quoting from it the words Yo!) wo er as) rege has 
mistaken their meaning, and that ,\,5 in Conjug. II. om) is not 


here used, as he alleges, in the sense of de sole in colo subsistente, 
but, according to Freytag (Lex. Arab. ii. 73), in that of convertere 
se in colo gyrumque agere. He finds a further support to his view 
in the Chaldaic and Syriac translations, the former rendering the 
D1 of our passage TDS, the latter SAS and he lays, with others, 


ab 
much stress on the difference between ‘to tarry’ and ‘to stand 


still.” It is somewhat doubtful, it is true, which of these two 
meanings the ancient Hebrews connected with the verb D237, when 
applied to the sun (cf. Annot. v.); but, as to our passage, its 
poetical character would, in the first place, seem to us to demand 
the rendering ‘to stand still;’ and that, in the second place, this 
rendering is linguistically admissible, appears from the Book of 
Joshua itself: for, ch. x. v. 13, the verb WY = ‘to cease doing,’ 


‘to arrest a peculiar course,’ ‘to stand still’ (Gen. xxix. 35; 
xxx. 9; 1 Sam. xx. 38; Hab. iii. 11), ‘to stand fast,’ ‘to remain 
immovable’ (Ps. xxxiii. 9, 11, etc.), is used as a substitute for 
Ot, and the identical meaning of both terms thereby clearly 
proved. Under any circumstances, we cannot look upon the above 
arguments— favourable though they be to our own view—except as 
mere contentions about words ; for, as it is (v. 13) stated that the 
sun ODT ‘in the midst of heaven,’ i.e. in his zenith, or ‘ over the 





¢ In Hasaei et Ikenii Thes. nov. Theol. Phil., tom. i., p, 474, seq. 
f Hasaei et Ikenii Thes. nov, Theol. Phil., tom. i., p. 516, seq. 
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head of all men’ (ef. Annot. v.), it becomes a matter of little im- 
portance whether the sun took DOA OVS ‘about a whole day’ 
‘ad convertendum se in ceelo gyrumque agendum,’ or whether 
he ‘tarried’ or ‘stood still’ that time DYDWA *¥M2 ‘in the midst 
of heaven.’ 

(a). HON PVA, in the valley of Ajalon. This valley is no 
doubt to be looked for in the vicinity of the city of Ajalon, which 
Eusebius places at a distance of two Roman miles from Emmaus 
(Nicopolis), on the road to Jerusalem. Jerome, in Epith. Paule, 
c. iii. remarks: ‘ Atque Nicopoli proficiscens ascendit Beth-horon 
inferiorem et superiorem ad dextram aspiciens Ajalon et Gabaon, 
ubi Jesus filius Nave contra quinque reges dimicans soli imperavit 
et lune.’ Its former site has, with great appearance of truth, 
been recognized by Robinson in the small village of pile Jalo, 


and that of the valley of Ajalon in a northerly direction from the 
latter. 

(x). Toy nm Writ D7, and the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed. It = to us self-evident that these words, interrupt- 
ing as they do the connection of Joshua’s harangue, and leaving 
it but half finished, form a parenthesis; yet the striking truth of 
this remark (cf. also our observ. p. 5) would seem to have alto- 
gether escaped the notice of commentators. In all probability 
the words of our parenthesis, when sung, formed the response of 
the chorus to the preceding solo. 


(s). PIN Opp, until the people had avenged themselves 
upon their enemies. The imperfect tense of the Hebrew verb, 


frequently serving to express the future as well as the perfect, 
both which powers it here combines, it is impossible to do full 
justice to the text in an English translation. With reference to 
the parenthesis, the former should be rendered as above; with 
reference to the whole period, ‘until the people shall have avenged 
themselves upon their enemies.’ 'To obviate this difficulty, we might 
translate :— 

[Solo.| Sun, stand thou still over Gibeon, 

And thou, moon, over Ajalon’s vale 
| Solo) —And the sun stood still, the moon stayed— 
Solo.| For the people 


To avenge themselves upon Israel’s foes ! 


But the passing over TY is inadmissible. The import of the con- 
cluding sentence must, therefore, in the English translation, be 
supplied as an ellipsis to our parenthesis. 


(1). 
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(1). WAY WBD-AY MBN NTN, is not this written in the book 
of Jasher? By the more modern biblical expositors it has almost 
unanimously been acknowledged that WT hajashar, here denotes 
the true Theocrates, and that the lost Wat 8D, another fragment 


from which is preserved in the second book of Samuel, i. 18, con- 
tained a collection of national songs in praise of theocratical 
heroes. The various and sometimes strange opinions on this 
book (which the Peshito also, confirmatory of the character just 


assigned to it, once names JAuwoaly, liber hymnorum) have been 
most fully collected by Wolf, Bibl. Hebr., ii. p. 219, seq. 


Several commentators have been of opinion, that the whole 
passage, v. 12-15, is a literal quotation from the Sepher Hajashar. 

e reasons adduced are: 1. the natural connection between v. 11 
and 16. It is quite true that the sacred writer resumes, v. 16, 
the general thread of his historical narrative, broken off at the 
beginning of v. 12; but surely this is no proof that the intervening 
episode, which he introduces, must of necessity be a quotation, 
much less one from a different author. 2. The words, oceurring 
in the twelfth verse: ‘when the Lord delivered up the Amorites 
before the children of Israel.’ The validity of this ground, 
extremely feeble of itself, has already been disproved by our pre- 
ceding explanations. 3. The contents of v. 15, which, it is objected, 
cannot possibly have been inserted in their place by the author of the 
Book of Joshua. As they stand, evidently not. But granting 
our author had merely quoted them ; yet he would wittingly have 
quoted an error, and that is out of the question. 

We have already pointed out those portions of verses 12 and 13, 
which we consider the quotation from the Sepher Hajashar to 
comprise. Our reasons in favour of this, and against the former 
view, are threefold. 1. The sacred annalist himself, by the words, 
‘ But in the sight of Israel he said,’ which are the first to interrupt 
the thread of his general narrative, distinctly marks the commence- 
ment, and by the words ‘its it not thus written in the book o 
Jasher? as distinctly the end of the quotation. 2. The latter is 
taken from a collection of songs, and the rhythmical verses to 
which we allude, form the pe a poetical portion of our prose 
narrative. 3. If v. 15, which, in positive contradiction with the 
following relation, implies Joshua’s return to the camp at Gilgal 
immediately after his victory at Gibeon, were to be admitted as a 
proof against the clear evidence of the following text, it would be 
admitting an error to testify against and overcome truth. Inde- 
pendently, however, of the mspired character of the Bible, can it 
for one moment be supposed, that a historical writer should ap- 
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provingly, 
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provingly, and, as far as regards verse 15 unnecessarily, quote a 
passage from another work, and immediately after, without offer- 
ing the least explanation, contradict the same? On the other 
hand, if we take verse 15, as it stands, to form a genuine and in- 
tegral part of the Book of Joshua, we should place its author in 
contradiction with himself. 

There are two suppositions, both almost equally acceptable, by 
which, in our judgment, the difficulty may be met. Kither the 
entire v. 15 is a reproduction of v. 43, inserted by some mistake 
of the copyist, and to which the corresponding conclusion of the 
v. 14 and 42 might have given rise ; or from a similar error the 
name of Gilgal in our verse has been substituted for that of 
Makkedah. Our readers being probably more or less acquainted 
with the history and the condition of the text of the Book of 
Joshua, we need not state how easily such a circumstance is here 
accounted for. The latter supposition is supported by the Cod. 
Alex. and Vatic. of the LXX., in which our verse is wanting ; the 
former by the progress of our narrative itself, and therefore it 
may, ih: shy be considered as the more probable of the two. 
From v. 17, cf. 18 seq., and 21, 22 seq., it admits of no doubt 
that Joshua, after having completed the total defeat of the 
enemy, led the main body of his army against Makkedah, and 
that, whilst the rest of his troops were ordered to follow up the 

ursuit of the Amorites, that city was taken and destroyed by 
im (v. 28). If we therefore translate v. 15 and 16 thus: And 


Joshua with the main army of the Israelites, {that NWwD3 may 


be so rendered is clearly proved by Exod. ix. 6, cf. 19 ‘seq.,] 
turned back for encampment at Makkedah, [cf. for this construction 


put upon 9) ON ah, Gesenius, Worterb. art. ON. A. No. 7]. 


But those (cf. Isaiah xlix. 12,] five kings had fled and hid them- 
selves ina cave at Makkedah, etc., the harmony of the entire narra- 
tive will be restored. 


(vu). OMA OVS, about a whole day. The essential property of 
the Hebrew particle 3 is comparative, expressive of what a thing 
appears or seems to be, e. g. ON FINDS, SOMETHING LIKE the 
figure of a man (Dan. x. 18); S77 OND, LiKE unTo this day 
(in our very passage Josh. x. 14) ; 7D WITWISNN BIW ITD 
yy xD im, as IF the rod should shake ( itself ) against them that lift 
it up (or) As Ik the staff should lift itself up (as if it were) no 
wood (Isaiah x. 15) ; M2917 “WY TINS, [like unto, as it were,] 


T SEEMED one of the royal cities (Josh. x. 2), and in numerous 
other 
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other places. We have therefore the fullest authority for render- 
ing the words of our text (as it were, or as if, or) IT SEEMED A 
WHOLE bay. Yet undeniable as is the admissibility of this trans- 
lation, there is in the saying, ‘The sun hasted not to go down, it 
seemed a whole day,’ something obscure or rather strange, which 
would appear to require an explanation. 

In the Talmud (Gem. tr. Pesach. 5, 3) the following remarkable 
passage occurs : *31) OYIAYA PIIw Wan yor Nona 933 ANI 
YIV IM ww YT NTT Moy yaw MD ITT AYA) IND 
mo AYN TVNd AID NIT ON 5D wa Ay mon 
aqynd pra mw Abynd yaw cymoy Iw ow) which as 
comp. with Josh. x. 13, and literally translated, reads thus : 

‘ From the half-past sixth till the half-past 

Joshua x. 13.— seventh [Jewish] hour [from about 11} to 124 
So the sun stood 9’¢lock, according to our mode of reckoning] 
still in the midst 446 sun stands still over the head of all men 
of heaven, amd 4) wing his shad eaiieiinend’ Bian 
hasted not to go throwing his shadow  straigh {forward down 
down, it seemed a before him, and inclining to neither side ; but 
whole day. after the half-past seventh hour he declines in 

the heavens towards evening. Here.we have 
the solution of our last remaining scruple; for knowing that, 
according to the view of the ancient Hebrews—a view evidently 
reflected in the passage of Joshua—the sun every day ‘ tarried’ 
or ‘ stood still’ in the midst of heaven for the space of about one 
hour, that passage no longer presents any difficulty ; but, in con- 
nection with the preceding explanations, at once assumes a per- 
fectly clear and intelligible meaning. 

If we inquire what can possibly have given rise to so singular 
a view, we are to bear in mind that the most common time- 
keeper in those days was a very imperfect description of sun-dial, 
consisting of a horizontal disk, with a short pole in its centre, 
and the length of whose shadow served to indicate the twelve 
divisions of the day. In the morning, therefore, the sun seemed 
to ascend in the heavens more quickly, ‘as a bridegroom comin 
out of his chamber, and rejoicing as a strong man to run a race 
(Ps. xix. 5); but, as his strength diminished, gradually to slacken 
his pace, until, having reached the summit of his course, when the 
more or less perpendicular shadow of the pole did not perceptibly 
move, he appeared to rest for about an hour, and then, in his descent, 
to ‘ hasten’ again, at an increasing rate, towards ‘ evening.’ 

(v). woe ipa mn yiow that the Lord hearkened unto the voice 


of a man. ‘These words do not altogether convey the true import 
of the text, which is, that never did God so graciously listen to 
prayer of man as He did on that day to the prayer of Joshua ; for 
He 
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He Himself (through the hailstorm) fought for Israel. 9 should 


here evidently be taken in the sense of ‘ in regard to, ‘as to’ 
(cf. Gesenius, Worterb., art. a A, No. 6). 


Having thus illustrated the most essential parts of our text, we 
shall be able to give a correct translation of it, which, in ~~ 
as closely as possible the Authorized Version, may be rendere 
as follows :— 


Ver. 6. And the men of Gibeon sent unto Joshua to the camp at 
Gilgal, saying, Slack not thy hand from thy servants; come up to us 
quickly, save us, help us: for all the kings of the Amorites that dwell 
in the mountains are gathered together against us. 

7. So Joshua broke up from Gilgal, he and all the people of war 
with him, and all the mighty men of valour. 

8. And the Lord said unto Joshua, Fear them not; for not a man 
of them, they being delivered into thine hand, shall stand before thee. 

9. Joshua, therefore, having marched up from Gilgal all night, 
attacked them straightways. 

10. And the Lord discomfited them before Israel, and slew them 
with a great slaughter at Gibeon, and chased them along the way 
that goeth up to Beth-horon, and smote them to Azekah, and unto 
Makkedah. 

11. And it came to pass as they fled from before Israel, in the 
way that goeth down from Beth-horon, that the Lord cast down great 
stones from heaven upon them as far as Azekah, and they perished: 
they were more which perished by the hail-stones than they whom the 
children of Israel slew with the sword; because Joshua, on the day 
when the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel, 
had prayed to the Lord. 

12. But in the sight of Israel he said : 

Sun, stand thou still over Gibeon, 
And thou, moon, over Ajalon’s vale 
—And the sun stood still, the moon stayed— 
Until the people 
Shall have avenged themselves upon Israel’s foes ! 
Is it not thus written in the Sepher Hajashar ? 

13. So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to 
go down, it seemed a whole day. 

14, And there has been no day like unto that, either before it 
or after it, as to the Lord’s hearkening unto the voice of man; for the 
Lord himself fought for Israel. 


The succession of events here related is consequently this :— 
When the Gibeonites, simultaneously attacked by five of the most 
powerful chiefs of the Amorites, sent for protection and assistance 
to Joshua, whose camp was at Gilgal, he, perceiving the import- 
ance of the juncture, at once resolved to march to the succour of 
his allies. On the same day on which the message had reached 
him, 
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him, he broke up from Gilgal with his whole army, and, after a 
forced march continued throughout the night, took up a position, 
roar to the north of Gibeon, on the eactrg, Nae, His 
orces (or troops) naturally required some rest. Towards midday 
they were prepared to do battle, and their leader, after having been 
engaged in private prayer to God, and received from Him the as- 
surance of victory, then addressed his army to animate them with 
the same confidence. He had, most likely with the view of sur- 
prising the enemy, chosen the hottest part of the day for the attack. 
The sun was standing nearly in his zenith; the moon, about to 
set, was still visible in a south-easterly direction, over the valley 
of Ajalon; and pointing to those two glorious luminaries, ‘ they 
shall not decline in the heavens,’ he concluded his harangue to 
his companiuns, ‘until they shall have witnessed our triumph.’ 
Such is the evident meaning of his celebrated words, which, we 
must remember, have come down to us only in the language of 
the poet. But even he does not make Joshua command the sun 
to stand still, which would have been a most useless command, 
since, according to the then common opinion, the sun was about 
to stand still i the usual course of things; but to stand still 
until the Hebrew army should have defeated the enemy. Nor 
was the promise of Joshua held out in vain; the sudden and 
irresistible attack of the Israelites during midday at once de- 
cided the contest, in so incredibly short a time, it appears to the 
narrator, as if the sun, instead of an hour, had ‘tarried in the 
midst of heaven’ a whole day ; and before he ‘declined towards 
evening,” the forces of the enemy were completely routed. During 
their flight they were, in the narrow pass leading down from Upper 
Bethhoron, overtaken by a fearful hail-storm, and almost anni- 
hilated. The pursuit, however, was kept up with vigour beyond 
Azekah and Makkedah, at which latter place the Jewish leader, 
after having taken and destroyed it, encamped. Then the five 
kings of the Amorites, who, in the meantime, and whilst the rem- 
nant of their scattered forces were driven back into their fenced 
cities, had been discovered and kept secure in a cave in the vici- 
nity of the camp, were brought out unto Joshua, and ‘he smote 
them, and slew them, and hanged them on five trees; and they 
were hanging upon the trees until the evening’ (v. 26). 

The setting sun of that day had witnessed no other miracle, 
save those countless miracles, creations of the Eternal One, which 
crowd around us from morning till night every day, in every shape 
and in every form, the greatest not more incomprehensible than 
the least, and higher objects than which for wonder, and admira- 
tion, and love, and gratitude, man could never wish to contem- 
plate, unless his heart were hardened and his mind shut. 
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SUGGESTIONS FORA CRITICAL EDITION OF 
THE HEBREW BIBLE. 


By the Rev. Henry Burcess. 


Ir requires only a slight acquaintance with the literature of the 
sacred Scriptures to perceive the disproportionate attention be- 
stowed on the New over the Old Testament. This is more the 
case in England than on the Continent, where Hebrew learning 
has certainly received a larger measure of critical skill; yet even 
with this limitation, the proposition is still generally true, nor are 
the causes of the preference difficult to discover. It may be 
advantageous to glance at them, as they will develop more clearly 
the importance of the undertaking which this article is intended 
to originate and to recommend. 

The almost universal study of the Greek language as an element 
of polite education is the first cause to which the vast critical 
apparatus of the New Testament is to be attributed. Important 
as the Semitic dialects are to sacred learning and to our inter- 
course with many nations of the East, they are rarely taught in 
schools, and are seldom made a part of the education of gentlemen. 
Nothing will more clearly exhibit this fact than the difficulty which 
is found in obtaining correct typographical quotations in any of the 
Oriental languages connected with Biblical learning. A Greek 
compositor or reader is common enough, to furnish our printed 
literature with tolerably exact specimens of that language; but 
how rarely are we gratified with the scholar-like execution of 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, or Ethiopic typography. Many first-rate 
classical scholars are ignorant of even the letters of those interesting 
languages ; and the confession of the amiable and learned Arch- 
deacon Wrangham would, without doubt, be that of many men 
who stand high in the republic of letters. He says, in his Preface 
to his edition of Walton’s Prolegomena, ‘ De meipso tandem si vel 
tantillulum eloqui liceat, vix affirmare audeo (quod de se Reve- 
rendissimus Marshius asserit) posse me, Lexicorum ope adjutum, 
linguam Hebraicam Persicamque quadantenis interpretari. Alia 
nempé studia Cantabrigie degenti mihi commendabantur, que 
nec gravate suscepi nec, si verbo sit venia, infeliciter omnind pro- 
secutus sum.’ If such is the state of the case, it is not to be 
wondered at that the New Testament, which is enshrined in 
Greek, should have more votaries than the Old, which is hidden 
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in the cloistral archives of a more recondite learning. Whether 
the explication of divine truth is undertaken as a pleasure or a 
duty, most men find themselves more competent to grapple with 
the Greek than with the Hebrew text, for how very few have 
complied, in reference to Oriental learning, with the classical 
advice— 

‘ —____ vos exemplaria Greeca 

Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.’ 

A second cause is the greater difficulty attending the prosecution 
of the study of those Oriental languages which throw light on the 
sacred treasures of the Old Testament. An empirical fashion has 
prevailed of stating that the Hebrew language may be learned in 
a few months, and some have even been kind enough to promise to 
lead their disciples into all its intricacies in as many weeks ; but, 
like quack medicines when taken to work wonders in the bodily 
health, such recipes have failed of their purpose, —_ so far as, 
in both cases, the subjects of such advice may fancy that the pro- 
mised effects have been realized by them. Because the copia 
verborum of the Hebrew Bible is necessarily limited, on account 
of the fewness of the documents extant in that language, it has 
been imagined that to commit a few thousand words to memory is 
to master the difficulty. It has been forgotten that the more con- 
fined the literature of a language is, the more inexplicable it 
becomes, and that a paucity of words is not identical with a plain 
and obvious meaning. The d@rak Acyoueva of the Hebrew Bible 
may form no serious obstacle to a student who is content to find 
meanings in versions or lexicons, but if he wishes to be philo- 
logically exact, they become formidable opponents. To elucidate 
and establish the meaning of words which occur only once or twice, 
it is necessary not to consult a translation, but to pierce into the 
; recesses of some cognate dialect. This fact, combined with the 
: entirely different inflection and syntax of the Semitic tongues from 
those of the West, with which our scholars are more conversant, 
has made proficients in Hebrew more rare than those of the 
Greek language. 

A third cause is suggested, which, although not so obvious, is 
believed to have much to do with the preference in question: it is 
the prevalence of theological and ecclesiastical controversies, re- 
quiring, for their being properly grappled with, a fuller acquaint- 
ance with the New than with the Old Testament. Conventionally, 
the latter has been thrown into the shade compared with the 
former ; with how much reason will appear to those who know 
that divine revelation is one, and can only be properly considered 
asa whole. Because the sun is more useful, popularly, than the 
planets of our system, or than the stars, it may be allowed to 
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second-rate thinkers to exalt its merits, and pass over the claims 
of its more retiring companions. But a more scientific observer 
will think less of the splendour, and be sensible of the relative 
importance of the lesser lights to the vast system of which they 
form a part. In a sound state of Biblical learning, such as we 
believe is becoming daily more common, such a preference will 
cease to exist; but as long as it prevails, the Greek literature will 
have an advantage over the Oriental, will be studied by a greater 
number of persons, and more assiduously. 

These causes, with others which might be mentioned, have 
resulted in the fact, that up to this time no such critical edition of 
the Hebrew Bible has been published in this country, as those of 
Valpy and Bloomfield, for instance, of the New Testament. ‘The 
English Biblical student cannot find ready to his hand any com- 
mentary which can direct his studies of the Old Testament in its 
ancient and genuine documents, and is consequently obliged to 
have recourse to many scattered sources of information, such as 
the Scholia of Rosenmiiller and the critical works of Dathe. 
Without giving any opinion of the merits of Bloomfield’s Com- 
mentary on the Greek Testament, we will take that as an illustration 
of the kind of work we wish to see on the Hebrew Bible. This 
laborious compilation contains in two octavo volumes a mass of 
sacred literature derived from various authors, as well as much 
original matter, the whole being illustrative of the Greek text. 
Suppose we make four volumes, in larger octavo, the maximum of 
the edition we propose, we will then inquire what can be done in 
such a space, and throw out some suggestions as to the best mode 
of conducting the performance. If the work should be allowed to 
swell beyond these proportions, it would become inconvenient for 
= reference, and too expensive for general use. 

f the proposed four volumes the text should be printed in such 

a type as to occupy a space equivalent to one-fourth, thus leaving 
three-fourths of every page, on an average, for the critical notes. 
An immense body of information could be comprised within these 
limits, if a diffuse style and rounded periods were avoided. About 
one hundred pages of the first volume might be devoted to Prole- 
gomena, comprising a translation and an abstract of Walton, with 
such subsidiary matter as more recent criticism has supplied, 
especially in reference to the state of the text. This part of the 
work would demand extensive erudition, a sympathy with the 
wants of Biblical students, and great sagacity in the selection of 
materials. Labour should not be spared in framing some indices, 
a department of book-making sadly neglected in England. An 
index of matters in general, and another of Hebrew words and 
phrases explained in the notes, should, at east, be supplied. If 
this 
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this suggested edition of the Hebrew Bible is made what we wish 
it to become, expense should not be spared wherever utility is to be 
attained. A work which will be acceptable to Biblical students of 
every class may be reasonably expected to defray all that can be 
laid out in its execution. We have given some attention to the 
subject, and made calculations, and we believe that four large 
octavos would be amply sufficient for a critical work of the highest 
character. 

In the execution of this plan, the first thing demanding our 
attention is the text, which the critical apparatus of the work is to 
illustrate. In editions of the New Testament learned men have 
often compiled a text of their own, as in the case of Griesbach, 
Scholz, and Tischendorf; but with regard to the Hebrew Bible 
this has not been done, as far as our knowledge extends, since the 
time of Van der Hooght, and even his attention was rather given 
to produce an edition ad fidem recensionis Masoretice than to form 
a more perfect text by means of manuscripts. Dr. Kennicott’s 
Bible appeared in 1780, the text being that of Van der Hooght 
without points, its only object being to display the vast collection 
of various readings discovered by that indefatigable scholar. An 
edition of the Tlews Bible, with all the important readings of 
Kennicott and De -Rossi, was published at Leipsic, in 1793, by 
Doederlein and Meisner, and from its compressed form is invalu- 
able to students. But no attempt has yet been made to bring the 
various readings to bear on a reconstruction of the text, nor have 
they yet been submitted to that careful analysis by which those of 
the Greek Testament have become so available. Until all exist- 
ing manuscripts shall have been collated, it is far better to have 
one textus receptus, to which all critical discoveries can be applied, 
than twenty or thirty various recensions, often exhibiting the con- 
flicting opinions and principles of their various authors. When 
the proper time arrives, the results of the highest criticism may be 
applied to the formation of a text as correct as possible, but at 
present we prefer recommending the adoption of Van der Hooght, 
as being on the whole most correct, and also as the standard 
to which learned men almost universally refer. This text must 
be printed with the most scrupulous exactness, the edition pub- 
lished by Van der Hooght himself being the copy employed 
to print from. No pains should be spared to purge away 
former typographical errors, and to prevent the introduction of 
fresh ones. 

But although the text is to remain unaltered, the Biblical 
student must be put in possession of all existing helps to form a 
judgment as to its probable integrity or spuriousness in doubtful 
cases. The various readings already furnished must be intrusted 
to 
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to a discerning hand, and all that can alter the sense or the gram- 
matical construction conscientiously inserted. It is evident this is 
a task requiring no common abilities, for it is not always easy to 
say whether a various reading is of importance or not. Even 
when a correction purely orthographical, and not in the least 
affecting the sense, may be useless in a given case, it may become 
important by illustrating some other passage in which a fact or a 
doctrine is concerned. Whoever may undertake this part of the 
work must have fixed principles of rejection and admission, and 
these must be stated in the prolegomena, that the student may 
know to what he is trusting. ‘Thus selected, the various readings 
should be printed immediately below the text, yet not so as to be 
confounded with the Masoretic notes. A line dividing those notes 
from the text, and another marking the boundary of the various 
readings, will add much to perspicuity, and be thankfully received 
by the scholar. ‘The marks or signs by which the various readings 
are connected with'the passages to which they refer must be very 
explicit and conspicuous, and on this subject the experience of 
printers of established reputation may be consulted. In the 
edition of Doederlein small italic letters are employed, and great 
distinctness is secured. 

The use to be made of the ancient versions next demands 
attention. As it is to be desired that the Hebrew text should be 
compared thoroughly with those versions which it is proposed to 
employ, a selection of the most important is necessary, and we think 
the Targums, the Syriac, the Greek, and the Latin versions, must 
form the boundary, on account of the great difficulty and expense 
which would attend a careful comparison if extended to the Ethiopic 
aud Arabic. Where those or other versions of critical value have 
been employed by former commentators, their aid may be borrowed 
in important passages ; but this edition would have a higher value 
if the four sources of interpretation just mentioned are collated 
de novo. Wherever light is thrown on the text by these versions, 
or when they differ from it, they must be quoted in their own 
characters, and the advantage of a Polyglott will in this way 
be afforded without its expensiveness, and with the benefit of 
having important differences clearly indicated. These versional 
interpretations will be admitted first in the notes, unless in those 
cases in which the editors have any observations to make on the 
state of the text, compared with its various readings. Where the 
versions are widely different from the Hebrew, suggestions as to 
the cause of the discrepancy will be valuable, in the manner 
exhibited by Schleusner in his Lexicon of the Septuagint. Some 
of these variations indicate probable corruptions of the Hebrew 
text, and should be noted in the hope that the collation of manu- 
scripts 
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scripts may some day confirm the conjecture or show its incor- 
rectness. 

Grammatical observations deduced from the works of the most 
recent philosophical writers on that subject, as Gesenius and 
Ewald, may be introduced with good effect. The same remark 
will apply to lexicography, which we would make an important 
feature of the suggested undertaking. The meanings given by 
Gesenius or Fiirst to words occurring only once or twice, if 
inserted in the notes will save time, by rendering the consultation 
of those authors unnecessary. By the way, all such words of 
unusual occurrence should be noted as they are met with. 
Oriental customs illustrative of Hebrew words and phrases must 
be briefly alluded to, and beyond this we would not allow miscel- 
laneous observations to proceed. ‘The work should be a critical 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, and not an exposition of its inspired 
contents. The fulfilment of prophecy or the doctrinal bearings of 
various passages we would leave out of sight altogether, as well 
as all pious reflections, which we presume the student can best 
supply for himself. We wish the undertaking to be a help to the 
proper understanding of the text, as an affair of philology, not as 
one of divinity. Divine revelation is the temple to which the text 
conducts as a porch, and it is the right way of attaining to the 
entrance which we desire to point out. We presume that those 
who labour to attain so much as we wish to present to them will 
not stop here, but will use their knowledge to assist in the pro- 
motion of their own piety and the happiness of their fellow-men. 

In addition to the materials already noticed, some minor matters 
may receive attention without increasing the size of the work. 
Chronology, showing the variations of the Hebrew text and the 
versions, may occupy a niche at the top of the page; and some 
divisions, more philosophical than that of chapters, may throw the 
text into paragraphs. ‘The margin should be available for references 
to illustrative passages, and, by proper discrimination, immense 
aid may be furnished in this way to the student. Marginal re- 
ferences in a critical edition of the Scriptures should not point to 
similar events and analogous doctrines, but to words peculiarly 
used, and to grammatical constructions of an anomalous character. 
The passages quoted from the Hebrew Bible in Gesenius’s Lexicon 
are generally such as throw light on the meaning of the word 
under which they are found. Such references, thrown into the 
margin of the work now proposed, will be highly useful, and the 
reader will be sure to consult them when he finds that each one is 
explanatory of the text. We believe that we have now embodied 
in this essay our ideas of what is wanting in this department of 
sacred literature, and if anything like it could be brought to a 
completion, 
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completion, a favour of no ordinary kind would be conferred upon 
all Biblical scholars, especially those who are not far advanced 
in their interesting studies. Such of us as have had to furnish 
ourselves with the critical helps which we propose to present in 
readiness for those who will come after us, are deeply sensible of 
the desirableness of shortening, as much as possible, the ways 
which lead to sound Biblical learning, and the critical edition of 
the Hebrew Scriptures suggested in this paper will accomplish 
that purpose to a great extent. 

Perhaps such a scheme as we have presented may be considered 
Utopian, and thrown aside as impracticable; but it is asked 
respectfully in what the insuperable difficulties consist? ‘Two 
sorts of aid are needed, that of Biblical learning and that of 
pecuniary resources. For one man to attempt and to carry through 
such an undertaking, would still leave him far behind the 
Biblical scholars who have laboured for us in former years, such 
as Walton, Leusden, Michaelis, and Schleusner. But by co- 
operation the work would be comparatively easy, and, under one 
editor, the labours of many learned men might be secured, without 
breaking in upon the continuity and harmony of the whole. One 
might collate the Syriac, another the Septuagint version; one 
might write the prolegomena, and another the notes ; while a fifth 
could grapple with the various readings. As to the pecuniary 
question, that may be left to those enterprising booksellers our 
country can furnish, some of whom are not backward in patro- 
nizing attempts which can be shown to afford the promise of ulti- 
mate, even though distant, remuneration. In several London 
printing-offices all the types necessary for such an undertaking 
are ready furnished, and we long to see them occupied on some 
work of a truly national character, or rather, on one which will be 
acceptable wherever Sacred Literature is valued. 
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MISCELLANEA. 





THE ‘DAYS’ OF CREATION. 


By Witiram M‘Comste. 


Tue Mosaic account of creation, viewed in relation to modern 
geological discovery, is a subject which has given rise to much 
discussion, and it must continue to be one of considerable in- 
terest even to persons who view the Scriptures as not at all 
intended to teach scientific truth. For here there seems to be 
involved not merely a question of science, but one of fact. Both 
in the first chapter of Genesis and in the fourth commandment 
God is represented as in the space of ‘six days’ bringing the 
visible universe, if not from absolute non-existence, at least from 
a state of chaos, into its present condition of order and beauty. 
Almost all who are competent to form an opinion on the subject 
are now agreed that periods altogether out of proportion to such 
a number of natural days must have been embraced in the pro- 
gress of the works there narrated. Are we then shut up to the 
conclusion unhesitatingly avowed by a writer well known to the 
readers of your Journal,* that there exist ‘ palpable contradictions 
between the language adopted in the Old Testament, and in the 
delivery of the Jewish law, and the unig evidences of the 
order of creation?’ Assuming for a moment the duration of the 
periods designated ‘days’ to be still an open question, I should 
like to see some of your contributors who are the most versant in 
geological inquiries bringing the stores of their knowledge to 
bear on the question, whether there really are contradictions in 
regard to the order of creation between the Mosaic account, and 
the monuments of its progress found embedded in the earth’s 
crust? or, whether we are not warranted rather to regard the 
account in question as a hasty sketch expressed in language ac- 
cordant with the notions of cosmogony then prevalent, yet sub- 
stantially, and for all the purposes of the document, correct? It 
must not be hastily, or without the maturest inquiry and discus- 
sion, assumed, that we are held precluded from this conclusion, 
for then we must be reduced to regard the Mosaic account either 





® The Rev. Baden Powell, in his Connerion of Natural and Divine Truth, 
pp. 266, 267. 
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as a mere myth, or as the worthless embodiment of a popular 
tradition, either of which would seem sufficiently incongruous and 
unaccountable, as found placed at the opening of a tract which 
professes to narrate historically the leading events and transac- 
tions of the first three thousand years or so of human existence. 

That the question as to the length of the periods designated 
‘days’ is yet an open one, or that we are not shut up to the con- 
clusion that these periods necessarily embraced only the length of 
natural days, we would beg to suggest the following considera- 
tions. If they are of any weight, let them stimulate inquiry ; if 
merely whimsical, let them be disregarded. 

And first, the term ‘day’ is by no means restricted in Scripture 
any more than it is in popular language still, to designate merely 
the twenty-four hours. Besides the uniform use of ‘days’ in 
prophecy to represent years in the fulfilment, we find it frequently 
used to express indefinite periods, as ‘ Now is the day of salva- 
tion,’ ‘If thou hadst known, even thou at least in this thy day,’ 
&c. Then, creation is uniformly represented in Scripture as the 
unconstrained and voluntary work of God; and in harmony with 
this, the main object of the Mosaic account may be expected to 
be found, the presenting to our view of this work under the aspect 
of its revelation to him. Now under that aspect the predicating 
of extreme duration is absurd, for the voice of philosophy com- 
bines with the announcements of Scripture in dudaitey that ‘one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.’ In regard to man, the leading impressions in- 
tended to be given evidently being that creation was the work of 
the ‘One living God,’ and that it was spontaneous and progres- 
sive work, the time occupied by it—if time was predicable at all 
previous to the existence of rational and progressive natures— 
was of very secondary importance. 

And then the mode of reckoning by the ‘evening and the 
morning’ would quite harmonise with each ‘day’ standing for a 
cosmogonic era, its evening representing the close of one majestic 
epoch, and its morning the opening of another. If we might 
speak in accommodation to the impressions of our limited and 
progressive nature, such would have been ‘days’ bearing some 
faint relation to the vast cycle of the ‘years of the Most High.’ 
But there appears to us to be a yet stronger aspect of the case: 
for is it not equally true of every natural day that has elapsed 
since the completion of the visible creation, as it was of the first 
which succeeded that completion, that in it God has rested? The 
work of creation on our globe has never been resumed. The rest 
on the part of God, in the sense in which it ever was a rest, has 
run on unbroken. When man was created the pyramid of terrene 
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being was brought to its apex. God ceased to bring new classes, 
or even new species, of beings into existence; he ceased ‘ from 
his works,’—he entered on the symbolic ‘day’ of Sabbath rest-— 
a day which may yet have long to run. 

We are aware of the objection which lies against all this, that 
the impression which the language is obviously adapted to give is 
that of natural days, and that it was so understood by all man- 
kind till within the last fifty years. Considered metaphysically, 
and in relation to the Divine existence, this impression may even 
be shown to be more just than that of myriads of ages ; but con- 
sidered physically, and with relation to our experience and con- 
sciousness, it is otherwise. Let the objection under this aspect be 
allowed its ful! force, and let it be weighed against the difficulties 
which beset other theories. Difficulties always stimulate the 
search for truth in inquiring minds. 

These loose hints are not put forth as findings, but merely as 
suggestive, and with the hope of stimulating those best qualified 
for the discussion of the interesting questions the subject involves. 





ON THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 
By the Rev. Cuarues Hote, B.A. 





‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with Fire.’ 
Luke iii. 17; Matt. iii. 11. 





I HAVE ventured to trespass upon your attention with a few 
remarks (the substance of which Tent had by me some time) on 
the above text, discussed in the last Number of your valuable 
Journal; and presuming, as I do, to entertain objections to the 
interpretation there offered, I thought the statement of a different 
view might elicit something further on the subject. 

The context in Matthew is as follows,—‘ Now also the ax is 
laid unto the root of the trees ; therefore every tree which bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire. I indeed 
baptize you with water unto repentance; but he that cometh 
after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear ; 
he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire ; whose 
fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner; but he will burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire.’ 

The words of the Baptist are referred to in two other places ; 
VOL, ILI.—NO. V. M once 
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once by our Lord to his disciples, just before his ascension, alluding 
evidently to the Pentecostal effusion—‘ John truly baptized with 
water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence ’ (Acts i.) And again by Peter, in Acts xi., giving an 
account of his interview with Cornelius and his companions,—‘ As 
I began to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on them, as on us at the 
begining. ‘Then remembered I the word of the Lord, how that 
he said, John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost.’ 

Now observe, in these two passages in the Acts, the words of 
John, ‘ and with fire,’ are not quoted with the rest of the sentence, 
although two (Matthew and Luke) out of the four Evangelists 
record them from the Baptist’s preaching. Does not this of itself 
afford a tolerably fair presumption to set out with, that the ‘fire’ 
was not to be identified or interchanged with the Holy Ghost, but 
that it was to be distinguished from it? I think this is strength- 
ened by the consideration that the baptism of which John spoke 
had not exclusive reference to the apostles, on whom the fiery 
symbols of the Spirit fell at Pentecust: for John was addressing 
not them exclusively, but the multitude at large that was flocking 
around him ; and Peter, too, connected the words of John, as quoted 
by Jesus, with the descent of the Holy Spirit long after the Pen- 
tecostal effusion, and on other persons than the twelve, and without 
the fiery appearances. If the words in question did refer exclu- 
sively to that day, it would certainly be easier than to suppose 
‘Holy Ghost’ and ‘fire’ to be only an hendiadys. 

I humbly submit that by ‘ fire’ is denoted something quite dis- 
tinct from, and wholly different to, the Holy Ghost; that, in fact, 
it means the fiery baptism of judgment, and for these reasons. 

The general tone of the preacher was rebuke and warning. 
* See how he connects the ushering in of the kingdom of Christ, who 
was ‘set for the fall and rising of many in Israel,’ with wrath and 
judgment—‘ O generation of vipers! who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come?’ And so he goes on, noticing the two 
classes of godly and ungodly, the reward of the one and the doom 
of the other—the tree that bringeth forth good fruit (by inference), 
and that which bringeth not forth good fruit, at whose root the axe 
is now laid that it may be hewn down, and cast into the fire (Matt. 
iii. 10)—the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and the baptism of fire 
(v. 11)—the wheat to be gathered into the garner, and the chaff 
to be burnt with unquenchable fire (v. 12). It is not a little strik- 
ing that fire should enter into his expression every time ; and I 
cannot resist the conclusion that judgment is intended in the second 
instance as well as in the first and third. 

What this judgment was of which fire was the symbol, it is 
not 
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not material to the present inquiry to determine. Perhaps the 
destruction of the city was referred to. Or it might be the 
punishment of hell, which was thus brought forward, not because 
it had not been always as true as ‘now,’ that the ‘ wicked shall be 
turned into hell ;’ but that this should now be more distinctly and 
prominently brought forward, to accompany so distinct a mani- 
festation of the grace and love of God in the coming of the Son ; 
that justice should be clearly seen to walk hand in hand with 
mercy ; that the obstinacy of rejectors might appear the more 
damning by the side of such transcendent love. 

It is with some diffidence I offer a few remarks upon the idiom- 
atic view of the question, especially as regards the language of the 
Old Testament. But it seems to me that the examples quoted, 
to be in point, must show the identity, or at any rate the appo- 
sition, of the substantives on either side the copula. For instance, 
if ‘brimstone and fire’ mean ‘ignited brimstone,’ this cannot be 
parallel to ‘ Holy Ghost and fire’ (reverence forbids giving the 
corresponding turn to this expression). And so in all the passages 
(except the first and last, which will be noticed presently) quoted ; 
one of the substantives qualifies the other. Now clearly ‘fire’ 
cannot qualify ‘Holy Ghost ;’ nor can it be replied that ‘ Holy 
Ghost’ or ‘Spirit’ may yet qualify ‘fire,’ as ‘spiritual fire.’ For 
it is the last noun that must qualify the first, not the first the last ; 
as, in fact, it is admitted—‘ ignited brimstone,’ ‘ righteous judg- 
ment,’ &c. But if, again, it be replied that the expression means, 
‘Holy Ghost, acting after the analogy of fire, as fire, or resem- 
bling fire ;> here we have fire defining not qualifying, and conse- 
quently the alleged examples become useless. But that the first and 
last examples are different to the others, showing how one substan- 
tive defines and limits the others, I admit. ‘ Ministry and apostle- 
ship.’ Here ministry means apostleship, and conversely; the one 
defines and limits the other more general term. And in the 
other, ‘ An ass and a colt the foal of an ass,’ it is still more 
strikingly the case; one defines the indefinite other. Accord- 
ingly the ‘and’ perhaps would be better rendered ‘even’ or 
‘namely,’ ‘ministry, namely apostleship ; ‘ an ass, namely a colt 
the foal of an ass.’ 

These, then, are the only two examples of those alleged that 
have, in my humble opinion, any weight in the present inquiry. 
Nor, in fact, does this idiom appear to be atall common. Simonis 
remarks on the word 3, ‘ Aliquanto rarius voci, in qué nonnisi 
appositionis vis inest, additur ;’ as 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, ‘ They buried 
him in Rama, even (}) in his own city.’ And in the New Testament I 


think the idiom is limited (besides the passage of Zechariah already 
M 2 mentioned ) 
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mentioned) to that expression, not unfrequent certainly, ‘God and 
our Father,’ ‘ God and our Saviour,’ i.e. ‘God even our Father,’ &c. 

But though we have these undoubted examples of ‘ and’ imply- 
ing apposition or definition, still I feel a difficulty in admitting it 
in this sense in the disputed passage: for, as remarked above of 
qualifying, in all these cases it is the last also that defines the first, 
not the first the last. The colt defines the indefinite ‘ass ; apostle- 
ship defines ministry. ‘The speaker intends the stress for the last 
of the coupled words, for ‘his own city’ rather than ‘ Rama; 
for ‘our Father,’ rather than for ‘God.’ Now apply this to our 
passage: ‘he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, even with 
fire.’ It is clearly inadmissible. The idea of ‘fire’ is quite sub- 
ordinate in the speaker’s mind to that of ‘ Holy Ghost.’ Were it, 
‘baptize with fire and (even) the Holy Ghost,’ it would be a dif- 
ferent matter ; for the main idea would then be last, as it ought to 
be. ‘Thus, too, I should beg to hold that ‘ born of water and of 
the Holy Ghost’ is not parallel to ‘baptize with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire ;’ nor yet that other in Titus—‘ washing of regene- 
ration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ These two might (as far 
as it is a question of idiom) be respectively rendered ‘ water, even 
the Holy Ghost ;? ‘ washing of regeneration, namely, the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost ;’ for in both, the first noun gives the subordi- 
nate, and the last the main idea. Whether, however, these pas- 
sages ought to be so turned is another matter; but allowing it, I 
cannot see that the disputed passage is reached by it. 

If these observations, then, are just, baptism of the Holy Ghost 
denotes the blessed privilege of that inward cleansing of spiritual 
regeneration ; baptism with fire, the doom of God’s judgment on 
the impenitent. 

If a question should be raised on the propriety of thus terming 
suffering by the metaphor of baptism, it may be remarked that 
this figure denotes suffering on all sides—immersion in suffering. 
The mourner in the Psalms uses expressions very much akin to 
it—‘ All thy waves and billows are gone over me’ (xlii.) ; ‘Thou 
hast afflicted me with all thy waves’ (Ixxxviii. 7); ‘ Out of 
the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord’ (cxxx.); ‘ The waters 
of the proud had gone even over my soul.’ And so Jesus—‘ I have 
a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I straitened till it be ac- 
complished !’ ‘Can ye be baptized with the baptism that I am bap- 
tized with ?’ And to be baptized with fire is to be immersed in that 
which burneth with fire and brimstone, which is the lake second death. 

Reading. 
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ON 1 JOHN vy. 6-11. 
By GeorceE J. WALKER. 


Tue great work of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ compre- 
hends two parts—the putting away the filth of our evil nature, 
and the forgiveness of our sins. Two distinct types in the former 
dispensation represented these things—the washings and purifica- 
tions with water, and the shedding and sprinkling of blood. Our 
old Adam nature (even apart from the consideration of its sinful- 
ness) could not enter the kingdom of heaven (1 Cor. xv. 45-50). 
Mere human nature, as such, could not be introduced into the 
presence and glory of God. Hence the necessity of regeneration 
an Christ by means of his death and resurrection, and hence it is 
said that Christ ‘came by water and blood,’ fulfilling in his own 
person both of the ancient types. 

It would seem that to this is to be referred the extraordinary 
circumstance to which John so peculiarly directs attention, that 
water, together with, but yet separate from. blood, issued from the 
Saviour’s pierced side; while at the same time the blessed truth 
was conveyed, that faith in the person of Christ puts him who has 
it in possession of perfect cleanness and forgiveness. Lest any, 
while admitting the necessity of a certain cleansing of nature, 
should overlook or deny atonement by blood, the Apostle adds, 
‘not by water only, but by water and blood.’ 

The types of the passage of the Red Sea (comp. 1 Cor. x. 1, 2), 
the brazen laver, the washing of the priests (Lev. viii. 6), the 
ark (comp. 1 Pet. iii. 20, 21), all in their way speak the same 
language, and enable us to attach a simple and plain idea to the 
symbolic meaning of water. But as the doctrine of regeneration 
was not brought out with the same distinctness and prominence in 
the former dispensations as now, so likewise the types which 
shadowed it forth are all more or less defective. It was reserved 
for the ordinance of baptism to present to the senses a complete 
idea of death and resurrection by the burial of the person in the 
waters, and his rising again (Col. ii. 12; Matt. xxvii. 19; Rom. 
vi. 1-10), and the thing signified was for the first time associated 
with a sign perfectly adequate to set it forth. 

Ephes. v. 26, and Heb. x. 22, refer to the same thing. The 
work of the Spirit was typified of old by the anointing oil. The 
water, the blood, and the oil, were all needful for the priest to 
enable him to enter and minister in the holy place. Nor have 
we any title to worship in the heavenly sanctuary without partici- 
pation in the things signified by these three types. 


The 
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The Spirit was manifested on the earth as distinctly as were 
the water and the blood (Mark i. 10; Acts ii. 3), and thus bears 
witness as directly to the person of Jesus. Omitting the words 
generally acknowledged to be spurious, the Apostle continues, 
‘For there are three that bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, 
and the blood, and these three agree in one’—eis 19 &v eiow, are 
unto one (or the same) end. Thus the witness which God hath 
testified of his Son (v. 9) is confirmed by that borne severally by 
the Spirit, the water, and the blood; and moreover, ‘ He that 
believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself’ (v. 10) ; 
he becomes, that is, a depository of the same witness." If the 
Spirit says Come, so also can he that heareth (Rev. xxii. 17) ; 
the witness being that ‘God hath given to us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son’ (v. 11). 

Being ‘born of water’ (John iii. 5) may be readily explained 
from the above considerations, without, as suggested by the Rev. 
W. Niblock, in the third Number of this Journal, p. 161,> sup- 
posing a hendiadys, a figure which I believe will be found on a 
close examination to occur less often in Scripture than is some- 
times thought. In this instance, to the fusion of the words é& 
Waros xai wrveduaros into & idaros wvevprarimod, or éx rov daros 
tod IIveduaros, may be objected, that it obliges us, contrary I 
believe to Scripture usage, to understand water as descriptive of 
the regenerating virtue of the Spirit, rather than of the means by 
which the new nature is obtained, viz. dying and rising again 
with Christ, from which the quickening operation of the Holy 
Spirit is to be distinguished, the latter being in fact a result of 
the former. Nor is there, I think, a parallelism with é aveduars 
wyiy xai muei, for fire may there be taken as exegetical of ‘the 
Spirit ;) whereas (on the supposition of hendiadys) we should 
have expected here also the more important word to come first, 
and the qualifying one second, é mvevmaros xaiddaros. It seems, 
then, that while there is no direct allusion to baptism in this 
passage, yet there is to the thing which baptism sets forth. To 
nothing would the words ‘born of water’ more naturally refer 
than to the emblematic use of water as a cleansing medium under 
the law ; and it is added, ‘and of the Spirit,’ because in the case 
of each individual believer the Holy Ghost is the agent by which 
the result of the Lord’s death and resurrection is savingly and 
effectually applied to the soul. 

Titus ii. 5 is an exact parallel; ‘by the washing (or laver) of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost ;’ for I do not, with 





@ This passage is often wrongly understood to mean the same as Rom. viii. 16. 
_ > See also Grotius and others in Poole’s Synopsis, 
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the reverend writer above alluded to, regard the latter clause as 
a eee of the preceding one. 

do not think that anywhere in Scripture water is used as the 
emblem of the —" or purifying operations of the Spirit. 


In John vii. 38, 39, His tndwelling is compared to fountains of 
living water; and John iv. 14, if it refers to the Spirit, must 
clearly be understood likewise of his indwelling, not of his quick- 
ening power; but I rather think the divine life within us is sig- 
nified in this passage. 

I have remarked that what the types of water and blood sig- 
nified in the Old Testament was the putting away the filth of 
our evil nature, and the forgiveness of sins. It was reserved for 
the New ‘Testament to bring out clearly that, when the evil of the 
old was put away, a new nature was also communicated. No 
ancient type was adequate to express this. ‘The brazen laver had 
not of old the association of regeneration, nor could any of the 
washings carry the thoughts beyond the getting rid of external 
defilement. But having been already once born in sin, it was 
needful not only to get rid of the old, but to have the new nature 
imparted to us. In John iii. 5 this appears specially alluded to— 
water as that which cleanses from what is evil, and the Spirit as 
that which imparts what is new. Regeneration, obscurely re- 
vealed in former times, when that which was within (the true root 
of evil) wag not so prominently dwelt upon, expresses the whole 
truth, because in the fact of being born again there is necessarily 
a getting rid of the old in death, and a communication of the 
new in resurrection: so it is written, born of water, not simply 
washed with water. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Dear Srr,—It is with unfeigned pleasure that I hail the publication 
of your Journal, so well calculated to promote the cultivation of Sacred 
Literature in this country; and having from my childhood delighted 
in the study of the Hebrew, I shall feel happy if you will allow me to 
contribute my mite towards the diffusion of a more accurate knowledge 
of Scripture. Although a Jew, and consequently on many biblical 
points at issue with the majority of your readers, yet I feel that the 
neutral portion of sacred ground which Jew and Gentile may tread in 
friendship and for mutual benefit, is wide enough to admit of our 
meeting in amity. I am fond of miscellaneous reading, and occa- 
sionally find remarks which appear to me likely to throw light upon 
scriptural passages. Allow me to record a few of these observations 
in the order in which they occur to me. 

The conjectures as to the nation deriving its origin from Ashkenaz 
(Gen. x. 3) are well known. Of all the opinions given, none is treated 
with greater indifference than that of the Rabbis, who understand by it 
‘Germany.’ Now it is remarkable that one of the oldest dynasties of 
Germany goes by the title of Counts of Ascania. We read in the 
Penny Cyclopedia, in the article ANHALT, ‘ Its rulers’ (of the prin- 
cipality of Anhalt) ‘ derived their origin from Ascanius, grandson of 
Japhet, the son of Noah, whose descendants are said to have migrated 
from the marshes of Ascania in Bithynia, and at last to have settled 
among the forests of Germany. Hence the princes of Anhalt to this 
day designate themselves Counts of Ascania.’ It is not my object to re- 
open the question as to whom Ashkenaz refers. But when it is borne in 
mind—that it is not likely that the dukes of Anhalt should have based 
their title upon a rabbinical statement; that Jer. li. 27 points to some 
nation near Ararat; that ethnographical evidence points to the Asiatic 
origin of the Germans, especially to their relation with ancient Persia ; 
that the erudite Hammer, guided by the affinity of languages, calls 
them a Bactriano-Median nation; that the primitive inhabitants of 
Bithynia (which includes the province of Ascania) were conquered, 
and perhaps expelled, by Thracian immigrants (Herod. i. 28; vii. 
75), and consequently may have settled in Europe—I think that the 
rabbinical tradition deserves some further consideration, the more so 
since this statement is made for the first time, if I am not mistaken, 
in the Talmud Yerushalmi, Treatise Meghilla, ch. i.. which work, 
according to Zunz (Gottesdienstliche Vortraege der Juden, c. iii. 
p- 53), could not have been compiled later than three centuries after 
the destruction of the second temple. 

The signification of the word zaananim occurring twice in Scripture 
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(Josh. xix. 38; Judg. iv. 11) has not hitherto been satisfactorily 
explained. It is easily perceived from the context that the term is a 
geographical name. But this does not offer any clue towards the 
solution of the difficulty, since it is admitted (Winer’s Biblisches 
Realworterbuch, sub voce) that the geographical position of the place 
or district cannot be ascertained. Nor are lexicographers more for- 
tunate in their conjectures, as the etymologies proposed by Gesenius, 
Lee, and Fiirst do not throw any light upon the nature of the locality 
alluded to. The difficulty was so strongly felt by the translators of 


King James’s Bible, that, against all grammar, they rendered PON 
D'2IYSI ‘from Allon to Zaananim’ (Josh. xxx. 33). Now it appears 


to me that the exact position of this place, or rather district, was cen- 
turies back pointed out by rabbinical writers. Both the Talmud 
Yerushalmi, in the first chapter of the Treatise of Meghilla, and the 
Targum Jonathan, in loco (Judg. iv. 11) translate ‘ the marshy plain 
near Kedesh.’ Now we know that this marshy plain, formed by the 
Jordan, was situate near the western shore of the waters of Meerom, 
now called by the Arabs Bahrat Chule, ‘ Lake of Chule,’ or rather, 
as it ought to be called, ‘ Morass of Chule,’ since, according to the 
testimony of Rabbi Joseph Schwarz (Sepher Tebuoth Haarets, 
p- 99, a), now residing in the Holy Land, this lake in summer presents 
only a number of marshes. ‘This explanation, so simple and so con- 
sistent with the geographical position assigned by Scripture to these 
places, and which is moreover alluded to in the commentaries of Rashi 
and Kimchi, in loco, would doubtless not have escaped the researches 
of the biblical scholars, had the word offered to the lexicographers an 
etymology favourable to the rabbinical statement. But as they all 
considered the 3 as servile and JY¥ as the root, the etymology did not 
bear out the rabbinical explanation. But I think the lexicographers 
have been mistaken. It appears to me that Y¥$3, and not YX, is the 
root, and this word in the Talmudical dialect means ‘ morass,’ as may 
be seen on referring to the Aruch. I need hardly remind the Hebrew 
scholars that many genuine Hebrew words not to be found in the 
Bible have been preserved in the Talmud. According to this view, 
* Allon Bezaanim’ would be in stat. const., like Ellon Moreh (Gen. 
xii. 6), and would mean ‘ the plain of the marshes.’ 

I shall conclude with an observation on the people called Horites 
mentioned several times in the Pentateuch (Gen. xiv. 6; Deut. ii. 12, 
&e.). This word is by all lexicographers known to me derived from 
Wn, ‘a hole, and the people are compared with the Troglodytes of 
the Greeks. Now I am not so sure that this etymology is correct. 
The word might as well be derived from “NM (which, according to 
Fiirst, is a derivative of “"), and would then mean ‘a freeman,’ 
which appellation would apply to the Horites, at least as well as that 
generally given. It is not my desire now to discuss this point, as I do 
not at this moment enjoy the necessary leisure; but the conjecture 
appears to me worth the consideration of the biblical geographer. 
What suggested to me this hypothesis was the explanation of the 
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Midrash, which has D}DINON YT AN). Now this last word, 
as expressed in Hebrew characters, appears to me to be the Greek 
Evevbeporrodc, * Freetown,’ or ‘ the city, the residence of the free. ’ 


London, October 30, 1848. Dr. A. Beniscu. 





INCREASE OF THE ISRAELITES IN EGYPT. 


In Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth occurs the following 
passage with reference to this subject :—‘ An anonymous writer in the 
Literarischen Anzeiger, 1196, Oct. 4, p. 311, has demonstrated that 
the Hebrews, in four hundred and thirty years, might have increased 
from 70 persons to 977,280 males above twenty years old. He sup- 
poses that of those seventy persons who went to Egypt, only forty 
remained alive after a space of twenty years; each one of whom had 
two sons. In like manner, at the close of every succeeding period of 
twenty years, he supposes one-fourth part of those who were alive at 
the commencement of the period to have died. Hence arises the 
following geometrical progression.’ 


After twenty years, of the seventy there are forty living, each having 
two sons. 





Consequently = 8 
80 3 = 120 
120 3 = 180 
180 3 = 270 
and so on. 
Thus the first term of the progression is 80 = =a 
The denominator . . . . $ = =b 
The number of terms. . . 4? = =n 
Therefore the expression for the whole sum will be 
al*—a 80 x 4° — 80 80 x 6109 — 80 
or = = 977,280 


6-1 $-1 } 


With reference to this, Mr. John Frank, master of Sidest Schoal, 
near Wells, favours us with the subjoined remarks. He considers that 
the object of this calculation is ‘to make it appear that the wonderful 
increase of the Israelites in Egypt was, in reality, no wonder at all, 
and that they might, indeed, without any marvel, have increased half as 
much again, as Moses states them to have done.’ He then proceeds— 

On looking over the computation by which this remarkable conclu- 
sion is sought to be established, it appears to me to contain several 
very gross errors. In the first place, the writer reckons the period of 
increase (the space from the Esodus to the Exodus) as 430 instead of 
215 years. In the second place, he does not deduct from the time the 
20 years which had elapsed prior to his first term, viz., 80 males above 
20, being reached ; and in the third, he has computed the sum of all 
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the terms of his progression, instead of the last term, thus giving us 
the sum of all who were living at each of the vicesimal years, in lieu 
of those only who were alive at the time of the Exodus. Correcting 
these errors, it may be well to see to what result his assumption as to 
births and deaths will lead. 


The first term, as before, will be 80 =a 
ry ee = 6b 
Number ofterms .... .'\Y%=oYyvoun. 


and by the usual rule, the last term = a b*"' = 80 x 4° 


By logarithms, log. ¢ = *1760193, which multiplied 
by 4 = 1°540799 
to which add 4 80 = 1:90309 


wehave. . . . . 8443889 for the log. of the required 
last term, the number answering to which is nearly 2780, widely dif- 
ferent from 977,280! 

Omitting further notice of this inaccurate computation, I will now 
proceed to show what number the 75 persons (using the Septuagint 
account) would have amounted to in 215 years, supposing that their 
numbers were doubled every 25 years, this being the rate (as esta- 
_ blished by Malthus, and generally admitted) at which population tends 
to increase if unchecked. 

The first term will in this case be . . . 75 
The ratio .. ° ._ . 2 
The number of terms os bee ss Se 


whence the last term will be 75 x 2° ” 
Log. 2 = ‘30103 
*30103 X 88 = 2:287828 
add log. 75 = 1°8750613 
wehave . . . . . 41628893 for the log. of the last term, 
to which the number 14551 nearly answers. 

There remains, therefore, the difference between this number and 
nearly 24 millions to be accounted for, and how this is to be done by 
those who will not allow a miraculous fecundity I cannot imagine. 

It may be interesting to know at what rate the 75 persons must have 
increased, for their number to have amounted to 2,400,000 in 215 
years. A very simple logarithmic calculation will show, that to attain 
this result, their numbers must have doubled about every 16% years.’ 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


——. 


Principles of Textual Criticism, with their Application to the Old 
and New Testaments. Illustrated with Plates and Fac-similes of 
Biblical Documents. By J. Scorr Porter. 8vo., pp. 515. 
London, 1848. 


Tus volume is divided into three Books. The first contains general 
principles of textual criticism ; the second, textual criticism of the Old 
Testament; and the third, textual criticism of the New Testament. 
It bears evidence, on every page, of labour and research. ‘The author 
has taken great pains to make himself acquainted with the subjects he 
discusses. He had to go over a wide field of reading; and he has 
diligently traversed it. There are proofs of untiring patience and 
praiseworthy abilities. Yet it cannot be said with truth, that he has 
been successful in adding to our previous knowledge of the science ; or 
that he has consulted the best and most recent sources of information. 
‘The work indeed is avowedly a compilation, for the use of beginners 
in the science of criticism ; but the writer affirms that ‘ in all instances 
he has availed himself of the latest and best investigations which have 
appeared.’ ‘This was certainly his duty ; whether he has discharged it, 
is exceedingly doubtful. Books written in the English and Latin 
languages have beens freely used; while such as are in the German 
tongue, and untranslated, seem to have been little, if at all, consulted. 
Perhaps the writer does not know German ;* if he does, he has been 
very negligent in availing himself of the critical books composed in it. 
Thus we find no trace of his personal acquaintance with the Introdue- 
tions of Eichhorn, whose name we have only observed once in a note 
(written Hickhorn), of Bertholdt, Jain, Hivernick, Herbst, De Wette 
(last edition), Guerike, and of Hug (last edition). Equally unknown 
appear to be Zunz’s Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden; 
Frankel’s Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta; Van Ess’s Pragmatische 
Geschichte der Vulgata; Hupfeld’s Kritische Beleuchtung, in the 
Studien und Kritiken ; Reuss’s Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften 
Neuen Testaments; Hengstenberg’s Beitriige; De Wette’s Exege- 
tisches Handbuch, and not a few other works composed in the same 
language. He has not even availed himself of several excellent Latin 
works, such as Rinck’s Lueubratio Critica in Acta Apostolorum, 
Epistolas Catholicas et Paulinas; Thiersch, De Pentateuchi Ver- 
sione Alexandrina; Valckenaer, Diutribe de. Aristobulo Judaeo; 
Bernstein’s Commentatio de Charklensi Novi Testamenti translatione 
Syriaca; Hirzel, De Pentateuchi versionis Syriacae quam vocant 
Peschito, indole; Credner, De Prophetarum minorum versionis Syri- 








* In page 285 (note) we meet with Kritiken und Studien, herausgeben von Ullmann 
und Umbreit. In these few words there are two mistakes. 
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acae quam Peschito vocant, indole; and Lengerke’s two treatises on 
Ephrem the Syrian. Nor has he availed himself of works published 
in English or by Englishmen, such as Kitto’s Cyclopedia ; 'Tregelles’s 
edition of the Apocalypse (Introduction) ; Davidson’s Sacred Herme- 
neutics; and Hamilton's Codex Criticus. This list, in its three-fold 
division, might be multiplied, if it were at all necessary. Hence the 
reader will be prepared to find many omissions and mistakes. An 
acquaintance with these and other books might certainly have led 
the writer to modify, improve, enlarge, alter, and correct many para- 
graphs and passages. 

The book errs much more by defect than by positive mistakes. 
Important and interesting points, which have been investigated not 
long since, are quietly passed by. This circumstance has particularly 
arrested our notice in regard to the accounts given of the Septuagint 
version and the ‘Targums, which are very imperfect and incorrect. 
So also with regard to the version called the Philoxenian. Nor is the 
description of the Vulgate free from the same charge. 

We have also noticed the adventurousness of the writer in authorita- 
tively pronouncing an opinion where scholars have been much divided 
in sentiment ; or even when he happens to be in error, 

In proof of these general statements, the following details may 
suffice. 

Had Frankel’s very able work on the Septuagint been studied, the 
writer would have seen that there is no proof for the opinion that the 
Jews read the Septuagint publicly in their synagogues, as he states 
more than once. He is mistaken in affirming (p. 97), that in the 77. 
Sota the synagogue lessons were read at Ceesarea, in the Greek lan- 
guage. In the passage of the Tr. Sota the lessons are not referred to, 
but the prayers (see Frankel, p. 58, mote). He might have learned, 
too, that many of Hody’s proofs which he copies, in favour of the 
Egyptian origin of the version, are worthless, ‘Thus yéveocc, the title 
of the first Old Testament book, is adduced among the proofs of that 
position ; just as if ¢he ditle proceeded from the translator. Great 
light has been thrown by Frankel on the history and state of the 
Septuagint, which must have changed not a few particulars in the 
account here given. So also the treatises of Valckenaer and Thiersch 
are too valuable to be overlooked. It is somewhat strange that the 
oldest testimony respecting the Septuagint, viz. that of Aristobulus, is 
omitted, after the importance attached to it by Valckenaer, ‘Thiersch, 
Frankel, and Hiavernick. 

In relation to the Targums, we miss all reference to or knowledge 
of Zunz’s profoundly learned work, which bas explained and corrected 
many things respecting them before unknown, Our author says of 
these Chaldee paraphrases, ‘ We can hardly fix the composition, even 
of the earliest among them, much sooner than the commencement of 
the fifth century; at least if we suppose them to have been made or 
used by Jews of Palestine’ (p. 119). What would Dr. Zunz say of 
this assertion ? 

In the account of the Vulgate, our author seems not to have con- 
sulted 
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sulted Van Ess’s history of the version. Had he done so, he might 
have known that Clement VIII. published a new edition in 1593, the 
year after the edition whose preface was written by Bellarmine, differing 
in many instances from its predecessor. It is this which is the standard 
text of the version in the Catholic church, The edition of 1593, and 
also that of 1598, are alike unnoticed in the volume before us. 

We need not stop to point out the serious omissions in the work 
under review. Norzi’s Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible, though 
very important and valuable, is not mentioned ; Tischendorf’s edition 
of the Greek Testament, the prolegomena to which are admirable, is 
unnoticed ; Rinck’s Lucubratio Critica, containing a view of Recen- 
sions which agrees with Scholz’s substantially, and a collection of 
various readings, is never alluded to. In like manner, no notice is 
taken of Eichhorn’s system of recensions; nor of the oldest Hebrew 
manuscript at present known, of which Dr. Pinner has lately given so 
interesting an account. 

Mistakes may be often found. Thus (p. 66) Masch’s edition of 
Le Long’s (not Lelong) Bibliotheca Sacra is said to be in six 
volumes, quarto, whereas it is properly in two parts, or four volumes. 
In a passage from Augustine respecting the paragraph in John’s 
Gospel relating to the adulterous woman, our author translates, 
‘Some men of weak faith, &c. &c., took away from their MSS., &e.’ 
But Augustine does not say that the paragraph was really ejected 
from Greek MSS., for the reason he assigns. He conjectures that 
some persons of weak faith, &c., might have expunged it from 
their copies (auferrent), &c. In speaking of the Septuagint, the 
author uses these words (p. 83), ‘ A writer who calls himself Aristeas, 
and assumes the title of captain of the guard in the service of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, &c.’ But Aristeas does not call himself captain of the 
guard in the service of Ptolemy. He merely describes himself as 
being highly esteemed by the king ; and Jerome, by confounding him 
with Andreas, gave rise to the opinion that he was one of the king’s 
body guard. Again, we meet with the following reference to Lach- 
mann (p. 267), ‘ The former editor published, some years ago, a small 
edition of the New Testament, with a revised text, but without various 
readings, from the press of Tauchnitz, at Leipzig, in the preface (?) to 
which he avowed that he had been guided, in the selection of his text, 
by the preponderance of Oriental as distinguished from Western au- 
thority. This principle was forthwith adopted as the dictate of pro- 
found wisdom by many learned men, and was upon the point of being 
elevated into an article of critical faith, when, luckily, its author 
stepped in to save them from this absurdity by propounding a new 
principle, the very opposite of the former, &c.’ This is wholly in- 
correct. ‘The learned editor did not change his opinion. By Oriental 
he means Alexandrian (and Western). In this appellation he coin- 
cides with Griesbach. Scholz, however, follows a different nomen- 
clature. We are informed (in p. 112) that the Slavonic version of 
the Old Testament was made from Lucian’s recension of the LXX. 
This opinion has been abandoned since Professor Alter of Vienna, who 
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collated it for Holmes, has shown that the version was originally made 
from the Itala, in the Glagolitic dialect; and that it was not revised 
after Greek MSS. till the fourteenth century. The Pentateuch was 
published at Prague, in 1519, by Skornia (see Herbst’s Finleit., pp. 
232, 233). In p. 111, Adler is confounded with Alter. Both names 
occur in the history of criticism, and are to be carefully distinguished. 
The reader will be surprised to find no mention of Muralto’s collation 
of the Codex Vaticanus at pp. 279, 280. And yet that collation was 
published in 1846. Our author seems also to be unacquainted with 
the account of B. given by Tischendorf, along with various read- 
ings and a fac-simile, in the Studien und Kritiken for 1847, p. 129 
et seq.; but we are gravely informed that an edition of it in fac-simile 
is now in progress, having been begun under the auspices of the late 
Pope! 

In evidence of Mr. Porter’s adventurousness, the following speci- 
mens may suffice at present. Speaking of the Peshito version of the Old 
Testament he affirms, ‘It is quite manifest that it is the work of 
several translators, not of one’ (p. 122). It is generally allowed by 
the most competent and recent critics, that the reverse is the fact. 
Richard Simon, Dathe, Kirsch, Michaelis, Gesenius, Hirzel, De Wette, 
refer it to one author. Eichhorn and Bertholdt assume more than 
one. Hiivernick modestly says, ‘ An attempt has been made to prove, 
from internal grounds, that more writers than one were employed in 
making the Peshito ; but the grounds in question have proved in all 
cases very weak.’ Equally rash, and still more unfounded, is the 
dogmatic assertion of our author: ‘The book which both these 
writers describe was clearly not the original from which our Greek 
canonical Gospel of Matthew .was translated, but a totally different 
work’ (p. 447). Jerome expressly identifies the original Gospel of 
Matthew with the Nazarene copy. So also Olshausen, Norton, and 
many others in modern times. We have no doubt of the identity. 
The best critics, who maintain the Hebrew original of Matthew, hold 
this opinion, Perhaps our readers will be able, after these remarks, 
to judge of the truth of Mr. Porter’s observation, ‘In all instances I 
have availed myself of the latest and best investigations which have 
appeared.’ 

In parting with our author we merely suggest, whether it might 
not have been more generous to have acknowledged his obligations to 
Horne’s Introduction, and to Davidson’s Lectures on Biblical Criti- 
cism. ‘The plan and purpose of his volume coincide with those of the 
latter work ; although no one would think, from Mr. Porter’s preface, 
that a work similar in design to his had ever issued from the English 
press. ‘It would,’ says he, ‘have been in every point of view more 
desirable, had a scholar, well accomplished in these branches of 
learning, assumed to himself the task which I have here attempted ; 
but, having waited for years in vain to see such a work as the present 
from some abler pen, I have thought it better to offer my own contri- 
bution to the science of theology, than to linger in the expectation of 
seeing that performed by others which no other appeared willing to 
undertake.’ 
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undertake.” This language is in harmony with the very liberal use 
of the first pronoun throughout the volume, as well as with the 
writer’s adventurous manner. That he has borrowed from the work 
in question, with all its mistakes, it would be easy to show. But it is 
not needful. The volume before us is at least twenty years behind 
the present state of the science. We praise the author for his laudable 
attempt. We commend him for his great diligence and labour. We 
thank him for the beautiful fac-similes he has furnished. He possesses 
creditable learning and respectable ability ; but his self-sufficiency is 
scarcely compatible with the character of the true scholar, much less 
with the real value of the present work. He must pardon us for 
saying, that there are still a few scholars in Great Britain who could 
produce a much better and more correct work than his;.and we are 
not without hope that some of them may soon be induced to publish a 
volume which will give a fair view of the state of the science of 
criticism as far as it has truly advanced. This cannot be done 
except by a thorough German scholar, and it is highly presumptuous 
in any other to attempt it. S. D. 


Novum Testamentum Grece, ad fidem codicis principis Vaticani 
edidit, integram varietatem etatis Apostolicae, versionis II. vel III. 
seculi, Codd. Alexandrinorum IV. vel V., Greco-Latinorum 
VI-VII. 8. Denuo examinatam, et X. codd. Orientalium 
IV-XV. S. nec non Slavonicorum X1.-XIII. S. nune primum 
collatam, antiquissimum tamquam commentarium cum locis V. T. 
e cod. Vaticano allatis et cum Lexidio grammatio adjecit Epvarpus 
pE Muratro. 


Tue text of this edition appeared separately in September, 1846 ; the 
publisher then announced the Prolegomena, &c., as likely to appear at 
the following Easter: these Prolegomena and other accompaniments 
constitute the difference between the smaller edition of 1846 and this 
larger edition, which has only made its appearance within the last few 
weeks. 

It will be satisfactory to many students to receive a more precise 
account of the text and other contents of this edition than could have 
been learned from the long title which has been prefixed. We shall 
therefore briefly mention what the editor has performed, and the account 
which he himself gives of what he has accomplished. 

Von Muralt, in common with many other Biblical critics, has par- 
ticularly desired to exhibit the readings of tHE Vatican MS. with 
accuracy. Of this MS. it is well known that there exist three collations ; 
one made in 1669 by Bartolocci, one executed for Bentley, and that 
made by Birch. The first remains in MS. at Paris; the second was 
prepared for publication by Woide (from the collation in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge), and it appeared in 1799; that of Birch 
was published in his Copenhagen edition of the Gospels and in his 
Varie Lectiones: Birch did not collate the Gospels of Luke and 
John, but he obtained from Woide a transcript of the MS. collation 
which had belonged to Bentley. 
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Von Muralt has used the first and last of these collations; how he 
omitted to use that of Bentley he does not say: that of Bartolocci he 
caused to be transcribed for his use from the MS. at Paris; and in 
addition to these collations made by others, he obtained access to the 
MS. itself for three days in 1844; \a sufficient time in his opinion to 
remove the doubts which existed as to the reading of the MS. in those 
places in which the two collations which he used differ from each 
other. 

His text then professedly exhibits that of the Vatican MS.: words 
which are found in most other authorities with the exception of this 
MS. are included in simple [ ] brackets, and other marks of the same 
kind are used when the other leading authorities exhibit some variation. 

As the Vatican MS. in its present condition does not contain the 
whole of the New Testament, Von Muralt has supplied the pastoral 
epistles and the close of that to the Hebrews from the Coislin MS. 
(H. of the epistles), and, where that MS. is defective, from the Codex 
Passionei (or Angelicus, J. in the epistles): for this MS. he has, 
however, unfortunately trusted to Scholz’s collation, which is far from 
accurate, 

Of the Apocalypse he says, ‘ Apocalypsin e codice alio Vaticano 
exhibuimus (olim Basileensi 105). Hoe enim solum cum A et C 
unciale extat Apographum hujus libri preter aliud Vaticanum hue 
usque ignotum, quod Tischendorfius editurus est.’ (Preef. p. xxvi.) 

This MS. is known as B of the Apocalypse; it is now Cod. Vat. 
2066, olim Basilianus (not Basileensis) 105. It is the same MS. as 
that which he says that Tischendorf was going to publish. This 
publication has already taken place; and from this it is a certain fact 
(which we also know from personal observation) that the Apocalypse 
as given by Von Muralt by no means follows this MS. with accuracy. 

The subjects touched on in the preface to this edition are the follow- 
ing :—The use of the collations of the early fathers. The use of the 
versions. THe Vatican MS.; its importance and authority; the 
hindrances thrown in the way of its being used by critics, &c. The 
other MSS. of which he gives collations (these collations are partial, 
the editor’s object having been to give witnesses for different classes 
of text). A TaBve of all the passages in the New Testament which 
are either cited or referred to by the earlier fathers, with references to 
the most ancient Sclavonic Evangelistarium, &c. (occupying nearly 
forty pages). An explanation follows of marks of abbreviation, &c., 
and there is subjoined a table of Corrigenda, occupying, unhappily, 
thirteen columns. 

The whole of this prefatory information extends to exv. pages. The 
text, which has been already briefly described, extends from page 1 to 
page 487. The various readings of certain MSS., the Syriac version, 
Slavonic, &¢., which follow, occupy as far as page 695; the volume 
concludes with a small lexicon of grammatical and orthographical 
forms found in many of the ancient MSS. 

It is to be lamented that Von Muralt has nowhere indicated what 
he himself gives as the result of his own observation in the Vatican 
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MS. ; because it is in connection with that MS. that his edition has its 
especial interest. This would have been the more desirable, because it 
is certain, as Von Muralt himself owns, page xxxvi. (and as we know 
from actual observation), that the collators have all of them not unfre- 
quently mistaken the correction of a later hand for the genuine and 
original reading of ‘the MS. Von Muralt’s text evidently represents 
in the main the collation of Bartolocci; and as this collator had-faci- 
lities for the use of the Vatican MS. not possessed by those who 
followed him, and as this collation has never been printed, Von 
Muralt has rendered good service to textual criticism by thus bringing 
forward the results of that collation ; it is thus rendered accessible to 
many who would otherwise have been under the necessity of going to 
Paris to use the copy deposited there, if they wished to use it at all. 

But with these three collations before us, we cannot help feeling the 
desirableness of a perfect re-collation of the MS. itself; in such a work 
a careful comparison should be made of all the passages in which the 
three collations differ ; also of those in which anything appears to have 
escaped the attention of any of them, and also of those places in which 
(from the silence of collators) the Vatican MS. appears to differ from 
the other more ancient documents. 

We make no remark at present on the eritical principles enunciated 
by Von Muralt; we may, perhaps, at some future time consider this 
subject at large by bringing into one view the critical principles of 
recent editors, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and others. 

This cannot be properly done until the completion of the new edition 
of which Tischendorf has just put forth the four gospels. The Com- 
mentatio Isagogica is to follow; he has now contented himself by 
giving a- brief preface, in which he indicates the MSS., &c., used as 
authorities in the four gospels. He announces a system of recensions 
which is to be explained in his Commentatio; he gives as the names of 
these families or classes, African, Latin, Asiatic, Byzantine. The 
remainder of the New Testament may be expected, he says, in a few 
months, S. P. T. 


Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thos. Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., 
edited by the Rev. Witu1am Hanna, LL.D. Vols. III.—V. 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh, 1848. Pp. 426, 436, 507. 


THE first two volumes of these works have already been brought 
before our readers, and it is now our pleasant task to direct attention 
to three others of the quarterly issue. The third volume concludes 
the ‘ Daily Scripture Readings’ with which the two preceding were 
occupied, and the fourth and fifth contain the whole of the ‘ Hore 
Biblicee Sabbatice,’ or ‘ Sabbath Scripture Readings.’ 

To commend these works is superfluous; they have met with uni- 
versal approbation from the British press and public. That the 
periodical press, representing so great a variety of religious and 
political opinion, should have so generally noticed them, and that, too, 
with high commendation, is a cirenmstance exceedingly rare, if not 
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altogether unparalleled. They have charms for the merely literary 
man, and they will obtain a hearing for evangelical truth in quarters 
from which it would otherwise be excluded. Perhaps no previous 
work displays so fully the remarkable idiosyneracies of the author. 
It is not easy to fancy what estimate would be formed of the ‘ Readings’ 
by one who had never heard’ of their author’s name. They are not 
likely to fall into the hands of such an individual, for the fame of the 
illustrious Chalmers is wide as Christendom itself; but even if they 
should, their intrinsic excellence would secure attention, and could not 
fail to excite admiration. Unquestionably, however, our interest in 
them is greatly augmented by our previous acquaintance with the 
author. We here obtain a view of the inner life of this great man. 
We had formerly known him as the orator, the philosopher, the 
divine ; we now know him as the man of God, and are privileged to 
hear his communings in his daily walk with God. 

The third volume of the ‘ Hore Biblicee Quotidiane’ extends from 
the beginning of the Psalms to the end of Jeremiah. Of this portion, 
we have felt most interest in the remarks on the Psalms, The devout 
reader can hardly peruse these without the most cordial sympathy with 
the noble mind of Chalmers. ‘Though accomplished in all science, he 
is here simple as a child. His appreciation of the poetical and the 
picturesque qualify him for illustrating these ‘Songs of Zion.’ Yet 
does he give becoming prominence to the spiritual element. 


‘ Before entering,’ says he, ‘on this rich and precious department of Scripture, let 
me lift up a solemn prayer to God, that he would enable me to gather from it those 
fruits unto holiness, the end of which is life everlasting ; and that the same spirit 
which animated the Psulmist would enlighten and impress me with all the fervour 
and devotedness which burn and breathe throughout these sacred compositions—a 
treasure and blessing to the Church in all ages. Let me, O God, drink in the 
spirit and sentiment of these blessed effusions.’ 


The question as to the Messianic character of certain Psalms is con- 
sidered. Of the 110th he says—‘ The application to the Messiah is 
clear and undoubted. The exaltation of Christ and triumph over His 
enemies form the themes of this lofty composition.’ He contends also, 
as we think rightly, for a sole reference of Psalm xlv. as a whole to 
Christ. We are sorry to observe that he advocates a ‘ primary 
meaning’ and a ‘double sense’ in Psalms ii. and xxii.; for, be- 
sides the objectionable character of these phrases, it seareely admits 
of reasonable doubt that both psalms are exclusively applicable to the 
Redeemer. The remarks on Psalm viii. are admirably discriminating. 
He seems to apply Psalm xvi. in part to David; but the apostles 
show that it is inapplicable to the royal psalmist, and is the appropriate 
language only of the divine Saviour. Ina host of psalms he upholds 
the doctrine of a double reference, and in many of these cases the sound 
interpreter will find nothing to which he can object. 

We were surprised, on reading the remarks on Psalm ex. 7, to find 
that our author favours the interpretation which refers the ‘brook in 
the way’ to the cup of our Saviour’s sufferings. His remarkably 
just appreciation of the imagery of the sacred bards enabled him to 
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perceive the incongruity of the old interpretation, and he therefore 
presents it in the interrogative form, as if he had some hesitation in 
following it.. The idea evidently is that of an exhausted warrior, 
drinking of the refreshing stream, and lifting up the head, being 
revived. 

The remarks on Psalms xviii., Ixxxix., xc., civ., evii., exix., and 
Is. xiii., xiv., are peculiarly excellent and characteristic. ‘The descrip- 
tions are often truly graphic, 

Of the 20th Psalm he says that it,‘ illustrates well the theory that, 
along with many others, it was so constructed as to be sung in parts.’ 

He often expresses his high admiration of the mere poetry of the 
Psalms. Of the 80th Psalm he remarks—‘ What a noble specimen 
of poetry in the figure here, so well sustained and amplified! What a 
misconception of Johnson’s, that sacred subjects did not admit of 
poetical embellishment; and how decisively met by that best of all 
refutations, even Scriptural example!’ 

On Psalm cix. he starts with the vindication of the lawfulness of 
prayer for the destruction of enemies; but in verse 12 he changes his 
principle of interpretation, saying, ‘On the whole, I do not feel inde- 
pendent of the hypothesis, that these prayers are the predictions of 
inspired men, speaking not of themselves, but as moved by the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

In Psalm exix. we have one of those fine personal allusions which 
are of frequent occurrence, and profoundly interesting, as indicative of 
the fervent piety of this great man: ‘I have long fixed on verse 20— 
‘‘ My soul breaketh for the longing that it hath unto thy judgments at 
all'times ”—as the most descriptive of my own state and experience of 
any inthe Bible. What straining have I had after a right understand- 
ing of God and His ways, more especially the way of salvation !’ 

In closing his studies on the Psalms he says, ‘I shall never again so 
dwell upon them on earth. My God, prepare me for heaven, and for 
joining there in the songs of the redeemed in the high services of 
eternity.’ 

Of the word ‘ Selah,’ which occurs so often in the Psalms, he affirms 
that ‘certainly it occurs nowhere else in Scripture;’ but this is an 
oversight, for it occurs thrice in Hab. iii. 

He records his ‘ own sense of the chief notabilia of Scripture.’ The 
remarkable ‘ sayings’ he notices are found with great frequency in the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. 

Frequent allusions are made to what was at the time interesting to 
the author. Some of these allusions must be obscure to the general 
reader, and the interest felt in them would have been greatly height- 
ened by an occasiunal note from the editor, whose thorough knowledge 
of everything relating to his father-in-law abundantly qualifies him for 
such a service. His great interest in the West Port Church and 
Mission is conspicuous in all the ‘ Readings.’ There is frequent 
mention of the famine in the Highlands of Scotland and Ireland. 
His exercises before communion occasions are truly refreshing. Speak- 
ing of the Rechabites, in Jeremiah xxxv., he says, ‘ Let me record my 
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sense of the value of temperance, and my friendliness to temperance 
societies.’ The great subject of constant recurrence, however, is, in 
the earlier ‘ Readings,’ the Church of Scotland ; and in the later, the 
Free Church. We have perused these portions with the liveliest 
interest. There is so much of heart in them, that they are not likely 
to offend those belonging to other denominations. They indicate the 
author’s deep earnestness and thorough conscientiousness. With equal 
cordiality he alludes to the Evangelical Alliance and the union of 
different denominations of Christians. In July, 1843, two months 
after the disruption, he seems to have felt a leaning towards volun- 
taryism, though he had often denounced it so vehemently. Adverting 
to the religious duties of nations as such, he proposes a question which, 
a short time previously, he would have answered decidedly in the 
affirmative,—‘ Can nothing be done religiously, or nothing be done by 
them for religion, in their national capacity?’ and adds, ‘Save me, 
O God, from rushing headlong or heedlessly into the voluntary prin- 
ciple.’ The allusions at volume iii., pp. 4, 148, 167; vol. v., pp. 238, 
268, are obscure. These are specimens of numerous passages which 
ought to receive illustration in the forthcoming memoir. 

The Prophecies of Jeremiah form the last book of Scripture that 
passed in review before the mind of the venerable Chalmers, having 
been finished in May, 1847, immediately before his death. He seems 
to have dwelt on the pages of this prophet with great delight, repeat- 
edly making the remark, that ‘Isaiah has too much overshadowed 
Jeremiah, whose book of prophecy is a copious repertory of precious 
things, where we find very many of the most weighty and memorable 
of our Bible sayings.’ These reflections will yield most pleasure and 
profit to the reader who peruses them daily, in small portions, as they 
were written, and in connection with the passages which originated 
them. 

The ‘Sabbath Scripture Readings’ differ somewhat from the ‘ Daily 
Readings.’ ‘There is less of explanation and more of devotion in the 
‘Sabbath Meditations.’ 

‘Written’ (says the editor) ‘amid the quiet of the day of rest, they rise to a 
higher region, and breathe a calmer and a holier air. They are contemplative and 
devotional, passing generally into direct addresses to the Deity. But though 
springing from and grounded upon the portions of Scripture which had just been 
read, these Sabbath musings are not limited to the topics which the Scripture 
passages embrace. The meditative faculty takes its flight from one or other of the 
elevations to which the word has raised it, but it soars freely and broadly away ; 
and the region oftenest visited, and from which it brings the richest treasures, is 
the inner circle of the private and the personal.’ 

It is also stated by the editor that the ‘ Quotidianee’ volumes lay 
where access was not forbidden. They were shown occasionally to a 
familiar friend ; but to no eye, not even to that of his nearest relative, 
were the ‘Sabbatice’ ever exposed. Whilst no difficulty, therefore, 
was felt as to the publication of the one, a difficulty has been felt as to 
the publication of the other. We think it not unlikely that Chalmers 
expected that both his Daily and Sabbath Readings would be embraced 
in his posthumous works; and the religious public, especially “~ 
much- 
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much-loved Scotland, would have been unwisely —we had almost said 
unjustly—deprived of a precious legacy, had the latter been withheld. 

The following passage, peculiarly tender and affecting, proves that 
he expected that his ‘ Sabbath Readings’ would be perused by his own 
family at least after his death :— 


‘ As Paul prays for his spiritual children, even so would I for the children of my 
own family. One came to me yesternight, and announced herself for the first time 
as an intending communicant. 1 thank my God, on her behalf, that this has been 
put into her heart, O, may it prove the commencement and continuance of a good 
work in her soul! May she be confirmed and graciously upheld to the end of her 
life, so as to be found unblamable and unreprovable in the great day of reckoning! 
O God of faithfulness, who now calls her to this act of outward fellowship with 
the Saviour, do thou follow this up by increased manifestations of thine own sancti- 
fying and transforming power upon her heart: and should her eye ever light upon 
this page after that I am laid in the grave, may all her purposes of devotedness to 
Christ be strengthened by the remembrance of a father who loves, and who now 
prays for her!’ (Vol. iv., p. 214.) 


Two volumes are occupied with the ‘Sabbath Readings,’ the former 
embracing the whole of the New Testament, and the latter from 
Genesis to 2 Kings xi. In these ‘ Readings,’ as might be supposed, 
the Sabbath is the frequent subject of remark. Thus, on Genesis ii., 
the author says— 

‘Sabbath is as old as Creation. Let me feel the reverence due to an institution so 
originated and of such antiquity, and let me take a pogo lesson from the use to 
which it was appropriated by God: He rested from the labours of the preceding 
week, O that I could make the day thus set apart, and for such a purpose, a day 
of holy rest from the secularities and cares of our every-day world! thereby I 
should both sanctify and enjoy it, making it a day alike of pleasure and of profit to 
my soul. But for this end let my conversation be in Heaven—let my pleasure be 


in communion with God. Quicken me, O Lord, into a sense and perception of the 
things of faith.’ 


Whatever may be said of the ‘days’ of creation, our author recog- 
nises it as an unquestionable historic fact that, from the creation of man, 
the seventh day was sanctified.- The discoveries of science do not and 
cannot affect the positive institution which was made when God 
appointed a hebdomadal rest for the newly created pair. There is no 
counter statement written on those strata on which is inscribed the 
history of the changes which have passed over our earth in the remote 
ages of the past. The Sabbath in the wilderness, in the decalogue, 
and the allusions to it in the law, give rise to special remark. In 
connection with the resurrection of Christ recorded in the Gospels, the 
change from the seventh to the first day of the week is noticed; and it 
is denied that the-Christian’s ‘discharge from the legal obligation of 
days’ at all affects the obligation of the Sabbath. On our Saviour’s 
statements that ‘the Sabbath was made for man,’ and that ‘ the Son of 
Man is Lord also of the Sabbath,’ it is remarked — 


‘It is not me, but Christ, who is the Lord of the Sabbath; let me not, therefore, 
seek my own pleasure or my own will on that day. Though man was not made 
for the Sabbath, let not the Sabbath, therefore, fall in my reverence and estimation, 
but recollect that the Sabbath was made for man; and let me diligently avail 
myself of all its blessed services to my growth in grace and advancement both in the 
faith and holiness of the Gospel. ©, give me not a sentimental, but a real — 
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love for the quietness and for all the sacred opportunities of that hallowed day. 
Let me never forget its place in the decalogue, and how there it is shrined and set 
among the immutabilities of truth, and piety, and justice—these eternal and irrevo- 
cable duties of the moral law. May Thy Sabbath be my delight, and, in virtue of 
its preparations and exercises, may every week find me in greater meetness than 
before, both for the joys and the services of that Sabbath which never ends.’ 

References are occasionally made for illustration to the ‘ Pictorial 
Bible’ and Robinson’s ‘ Researches ;’ but it would have been better to 
have given the substance of the passages referred to, as hundreds of the 
readers may never have seen these works, especially the latter. 

Our author fully appreciates the importance of a knowledge of the 
customs and geography of the East, in order toa proper understanding 
of the Scriptures. Of the latter he says— 

‘It is good to verify, as far as we can, the geography of Scripture, identifyin 
it with the geography of the present day. There is great delight in the study, an 
let me here testify the enjoyment which I have had in the relievo map of Palestine.’ 


He seems to have felt great difficulty on the question of American 
slavery, as discussed in the Free Church: this appears from his allu- 
sions to it (vol. iv., p. 336; vol. v., pp. 262, 272, 274). 

The tendency to prosecute one great subject, without much discrimi- 
nation in regard to collateral topics, is a prominent characteristic of 
the mind of Chalmers. He presses through his illustrations with so 
much eagerness, that he seems to forget what he has previously written 
on the related subjects. He is a moderate Calvinist, but he refuses to 
be trammelled by the systematic divines. ‘It seems to me,’ says he, 
‘an effective Scriptural argument against those particular Redemp- 
tionists who explain away the universality of the Gospel by telling us 
that it only bears on some men in all nations—that Paul speaks of 
repentance being a call addressed to all men everywhere.’ (Vol. iv., p. 
173.) ‘The following language will appear strange as coming from a 
minister of the Free Church of Scotland :— 

‘In spiritual things let us call no man master. Save me, O God, from the 
influence of human authority in matters of religion, and let not an intolerant 
systematic rege | warp my views of Scripture or deafen the impression, whether 
upon my mind or heart, of any of its sayings. Let me derive all my Christianity, 
whether. its credenda or agenda, direct from the fountain-head of inspiration; nor 
suffer the portly volumes of the erudite masters in our science, nor even the con- 


fessions and formularies of any of our churches, to stand between me and the Word 
of God.’ (Vol. v., p. 175.) 


Several interesting allusions are made to his own family. In 
January, 1847, he says, ‘There has not yet been a death in my 
dwelling-house, though a domestic man now since 1803; and what is 
more blessed still, no perversity or unmanageableness on the part of my 
children.’ And again he prays for them all ‘expressly and particu- 
larly—My dear wife, Anne, Eliza, Grace, Margaret, Helen, and 
Fanny ; and last, for my only grandchild, dear little Tommy.’ Re- 
peated mention is made of the illness of Mrs. Chalmers, but she was 
mercifully spared to him. 

Affecting allusions are made to his own approaching death and 
anticipations of the bliss awaiting him beyond the tomb, but the length 
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to which this notice has already extended precludes our quoting them. 
(See especially vol. v., pp. 241, 249-251.) 

Altogether these volumes will add to the well-merited fame of 
Chalmers, and they will greatly deepen the impression of his earnest- 
ness, perfect sincerity, and fervent piety. P. M. 


Baptism, with reference to its Import and Modes. By Epwarp 
Bercuer, D.D. Wiley, New York and London, 1848. 12mo. 
pp. 362. 


Infant Baptism, a Scriptural Service and Dipping unnecessary to its 
right administration ; containing a Critical Survey of the leading 
Evidence, Classical, Biblical, and Patristic. By the Rev. RoBERT 
Witson, Professor of Sacred Literature for the General Assembly, 
in the Royal College, Belfast. London, Longmans, 1848. 8vo. 
pp. 534. 


Booxs of this class, being essentially controversial, do not come regu- 
larly within our range of objects. Yet the subjects discussed in them 
involve points of Scriptural interpretation which entitle them to such 
indicatory notice as may apprise our readers of their general purport. 

There is much similarity between these works, though more in sub- 
stance than in form. Both are essentially devoted to the same subject, 
and both embody substantially the same views of it, and both are more 
or less written in reply to the same controversialist, Dr. Carson. Mr. 
Wilson’s book is, however, the most complete whole, that of Dr. 
Beecher being a collection of sundry dissertations published at different 
times in the American Biblical Repository. The later work consists 
of four parts. The first is entirely devoted to the discussion of the 
import of the word BarriZw, deduced from a consideration of the cir- 
cumstances which should determine or influence the signification, and 
from an examination of its use by ancient writers. This portion being 
republished in this country under the recommendation of Dr. Henderson, 
drew forth an answer from Dr. Carson of Edinburgh ; but, meanwhile, 
Dr. Beecher had pursued the investigation previously opened, and here 
embodied in Part II., which was completed before the author had 
seen Dr, Carson’s reply. In this second part, Dr. Beecher pursues 
his inquiries into the meaning of the word Barrifw, and examines in 
detail the celebrated texts, Rom. vi. 3, 4, and Col. ii. 12. By this 
time the author had seen Dr. Carson’s performance, and furnishes the 
answer to it, which is contained in Part III. To this Dr. Carson pub- 
lished a short answer, to which our author publishes a rejoinder, 
Part IV. Such is the construction of this work, which contains much 
matter likely to interest those who delight in such controversies, which, 
we must confess, we do not; and we feel the more reason to be satisfied 
with our exhausted relish for this kind of writing when we see what 
hard things two such good and gifted men as Dr. Beecher and the late 
Dr. Carson cannot help throwing at each other’s heads. 

Dr. Beecher thus*clearly classifies the opiniors of those who have 
written on the subject to which his book is devoted :— 


“1, Those 
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‘1. Those who maintain that ther word (Sarri{w) in the whole extent of its 
usage has various meanings, and from this fact alone draw the inference that, 
therefore, the rite may be performed in various ways, making at the same time no 


attempt to prove which of these various meanings it actually has in the case in 
question. 


‘2. Those who fix on a specific and modal meaning—e. g. immerse, and which, 


of course, excludes all dispute as to the mode, and yet insist that no mode is 
essential. 

*3. Those who look mainly at the obvious design of the rite, and on this ground 
affirm that to Baptize is to apply water in any way whica denotes purity, without 
attempting to make out a philological proof of the truth of their point from the 
import of the word Bamwri(w. 

‘4. Those who insist that the word in all its extent of usage has but one mean- 
ing—viz., to immerse, and that this excludes all debate as to the mode.’—pp. 7, 8. 


In Dr. Beecher’s opinion none of these positions is adapted to explain 
all the facts that occur in the use of the word, and to give satisfaction 
and rest to an inquiring mind ; and the position which he takes. and 
endeavours to prove is this— 

‘That the word Barri(w, as a religious term, means neither dip nor sprinkle, 
immerse nor pour, nor any other external action in applying a fluid to the body, or 
the body to a fluid, nor any action which is limited to one mode of performance; 
but that as a religious term it means, at all times, to purify, or cleanse—words of a 
meaning so general as not to be confined to any mode, or agent, or means, or object, 
whether material or spiritual, but to leave the widest scope to the question as to the 
mode—so that, in this usage, it is in every respect a perfect synonym of the word 
xadapl(w,’ 

Mr. Wilson, whose work is divided into two parts—‘ Mode of 
Baptism’ and ‘ Subjects of Baptism ’—devotes much of the first to an 

-analogous investigation of the meaning of the word and of its usage in 
ancient authorities. This is done with more elaborate exactness than 
by Dr. Beecher, and the conclusion reached is not the same. Mr. 
Wilson very properly takes the verbs Baxrw and Barri{w into separate 
consideration. He brings the detailed evidence to show that ‘to dip’ 
is the primary sense of Jarrw, and that its secondary sense is ‘ to dye ;” 
but he denies that every occurrence of Barrw, in the sense of dyeing, 
necessarily involves the modal signification of dipping; but affirms, 
as indeed Baptist writers now admit, that it often means to dye without 
dipping. Proceeding to Barrifw, and canvassing the classical, Bib- 
lical, and patristic uses of the word at great length, the author con- 
siders that in the classical instances dipping is by no means essential 
to the process indicated by BarriZw and its derivatives. In examining 
the evidence of the Septuagint, Apocrypha, and Josephus, the author 
digresses into the consideration of the word Aovtw, ‘ to wash,’ or * bathe,’ 
in which he brings out with much triumph ‘the pregnant fact that in 
Greece and Egypt the ordinary mode of bathing in ancient times was 
by pouring, not by immersion.’ This we thought every one knew; 
but from the importance which Mr. Wilson attaches to the discovery 
it would seem not to have been before produced in the Baptismal 
controversy. Mr. Wilson finds that ‘ the bearing of this fact in the 
most instructive Scriptural allusions to baptism, is found to be equally 
direct and important.’ The survey of the New Testament evidence 
leads the author into large digressions upon the Jewish —— 
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baptism and the Pharisaic ablutions, in the relations which they severally 
sustain to the Christian ordinance. In the copious discussion of the 
patristic evidence, Mr, Wilson reaches the conclusion that, in the 
language of the Greek and Latin fathers, ‘ circumfusions, pourings, 
sprinklings, &c., are all veritable baptisms ;’ the result of this part of 
the discussion seems to bring the author to the first class of opinions 
indicated in the above extract from Dr. Beecher—namely, that the 
word having such various applications, the mode of baptism is of no 
consequence. 

The second part of Mr. Wilson’s volume, devoted to the subject of 
infant baptism, travels over well-beaten ground, vindicating the practice 
from the most recent objections. This portion is necessarily more 
argumentative than critical, and the arguments do not admit of state- 
ment or discussion in this place. 

Mr. Wilson has the advantage of being previously acquainted with 
Dr. Beecher’s writings on the subject, as originally produced in the 
Biblical Repository, and now in the volume before us. ‘The two books 
together will put the reader in possession of the present state of this 
great controversy (that is, the peedo-baptist side of it), which has 
somewhat changed its ground of late years ; and the work of Mr. Wilson, 
if not better for study, will be probably read with the most satisfaction, 
from its breadth of view and unity of plan. It has also the advantage 
of being not only oneof the very ablest, but the latest book on a subject 
which ought to be of absorbing interest, if a judgment may be formed 
from the number of books which have been given to it--no small 
library of themselves. 


On Trees, their Uses and Biography. By Joun Suerrarp. London, 
Jackson and Walford, 1848. 24mo. pp. 176. 


Gardening for Children. Edited by the Rev. C. A. Jouns, B.A., 
F.L.S. London, Charles Cox. 32mo. pp. 168. 


The Florist, for 1848. London, Chapman and Hall, 1848. 


TuEsE books have lain some time before us. By the love we bear to 
trees and flowers we craved to notice them ; but from the fear that they 
should be deemed beyond our province, we withheld our hand. There 
is, however, a sacred literature in these things, even when not in form 
sacredly handled; and the study and love of them seems to us so 
beautifully harmonious with all studious habits and all happy religious 
feeling, that although we might not think it our duty to point out the 
works which may promote the pursuit, and aid the cultivation of the 
knowledge and the feelings proper to it, we certainly do not imagine 
that we swerve from our duty in affording such indications. To the 
pursuit which has cheered many long years of studioys labour, which 
have known no other relaxation but that which it has afforded, we owe 
some tribute, and it shall be paid. 

The first of the above books is from the pen of one who cannot 
write what the public will not delight to read, His eloquent work on 
Prayer 
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Prayer will last as long as the language in which it is written, and 
although many years have passed since it appeared, a child who knew 
that noble work might recognise the same masterly hand and the 
same happy heart in this little book of trees. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, this esteemed writer excels most where he has room for thought, 
and to follow out the associations of his ideas. ‘This is not the case 
here; the matter is so overlaid with facts, that space is not left for 
mahy of the rich thoughts which might have been expected. It forms 
the substance, with additions, of a lecture delivered before the Frome 
Institute and in Bristol. It will give us no idea of the numerous 
curious facts and fine remarks which the volume embodies, to say that 
the first lecture is devoted chiefly to the use of trees, and the second to 
various facts concerning them, classed under the heads, Individuality ; 
Magnitude and Longevity of Trees; Trees signalized by Persons and 
Events; Lessons on Ancient Trees, &c. The book will be of interest 
and value to all who love trees, and it will no doubt induce many to 
exclaim with the author, ‘I would beg a mule’s burden of earth, 
rather than not have a little altar for the Dryads.’ The book is 
enriched with many very excellent wood-cut portraitures of trees. 

The Gardening for the Young is a capital little book, full of 
information and instructions which we can attest to be excellent, and 
forming an admirable guide to young people in the care of a garden. 
It will therefore materially tend to encourage and aid the formation 
of a taste for horticultural pursuits, which we believe to be productive 
of a larger amount of real enjoyment of the highest quality, during 
the whole course of life, than any other. Other pursuits are proper to, 
or enjoyed most in, some one time of life—childhood, youth, manhood, 
or age; but gardening supplies enjoyment for all ages, affording 
pleasures into which the merest child can enter with zeal, and exhibiting 
interests in which the profoundest philosopher can refresh his mind. 
For children especially, there is nothing which so much as a taste for 
gardening tends to form those habits of order, neatness, and industry, 
which, however formed, are of unspeakable importance to happiness 
and usefulness in all the pursuits and relations of life. But children 
are apt to be discouraged by the want of suitable guidance in the many 
little difficulties which arise to learners in this pursuit, and we feel that 
they will hail with intense satisfaction the large body of practical 
information in a small compass which Gardening for Children offers- 
to them. 

We wish before closing to say a word in strong approbation of the 
monthly publication, The Florist, which has just closed its first 
volume, It is supported by the most experienced florists and amateurs 
of the day, by whom it is undertaken as a labour of love, its profits 
being expended in the improvement of the work. It is conducted in 
a thoroughly honest and generous spirit; the information it affords is 
of the most valuable character, and fully up to the knowledge of the 
time; and the most experienced growers of favourite plants unre- 
servedly disclose in the most liberal manner the secrets of their art, in 
contributions worth, to amateurs, their weight in gold of the types ‘< 
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which they are ‘ set up.’ Whether it regards the matter, the print, or 
the engravings, this publication is a decided advance upon everything 
of the sort that has previously appeared. That it is under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Edward Beck, of Isleworth, will be a sufficient 
recommendation to all who know anything of floriculture. 

All these works are pervaded by a wholesome spirit of pious reference 
to the great Author of every flower that grows, which it is most refresh- 
ing to witness, and which tempts one to hope that the mantle of the 
pious old herbalists has descended upon this generation. 


The Paragraph Bible. The Holy Bible, containing the Old and. 
New Testaments, according to the Authorized Version ; arranged in 
Paragraphs and Parallelisms, with an entirely new selection of 
References to parallel or illustrative passages, Prefaces to the 
several Books,and numerous Notes. London. The Religious Tract 
Society, 1849. 12mo. pp. 937. 


Tuts neat volume appears to be a new edition of a work which has for 
some years been circulated by the Tract Society. We are glad of the 
opportunity of giving it our most cordial commendation. We know 
not any pocket Bible which in the same degree realizes the great con- 
ditions of highest usefulness with freedom from any possible ground of 
exception by any denomination of Christians, It is a most carefully 
prepared volume. Few, perhaps, but those who have been, like our- 
selves, engaged in similar labours, can thoroughly understand what 
large amount of time, what solicitude, research, and labour the pre- 
paration of this small and unpretending volume must have exacted. 
The arrangement of the text into paragraphs and parallels, although 
the most conspicuous feature of the volume, is only one of the various 
utilities which the book comprises. The parallel references are 
copious, and most admirably selected. The plan of adherence to the 
Authorized Version would seem to restrict the edition to the various 
renderings which the margin in that translation exhibits; these are 
accordingly preserved, but others are also offered, particularly in the 
New Testament, and although these are, for the most part, judiciously 
chosen, we have some doubts whether their introduction, especially 
when points of doctrine are involved, may not be quoted as a departure 
from the safe and unassailable ground with which most people expect 
the Society under whose auspices the volume is produced to keep its 
feet. For the same reason it might have been wished that the short 
notes, which become numerous in the Epistles, had been confined to 
simple illustration, as, beyond this, special interpretations of disputable 
texts are scarcely avoidable, even by such judicious care as is in this 
work manifested. The notes, however, cannot fail to render the book 
more really acceptable and useful to the mass of readers for whose 
benefit it is intended, and has arisen, probably, in the desire for the 
utmost usefulness. But some of the same reasons which deter the 
Bible Society from issuing Bibles with any notes, will be supposed to 
confine this Society to the simply illustrative class of notes—that is, 
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notes in explanation of facts and circumstances respecting which no 
differences of opinion can be entertained. 

In the Prefaces to the several books also, the Editor often necessarily 
touches on matters on which different views have been held. This he 
for the most part indicates; and, upon the whole, taking the design of 
the work into account, this difficult part of his task has been no less 
judiciously than skilfully performed. 

We have not the means of comparing this with former editions ; but 
there are manifest signs of recent additions and improvements. The work 
is enriched with valuable tables and neat maps, and, taken altogether, 
the volume combines in the smallest possible compass so many useful 
helps, as to be a perfect treasure to the great mass of Bible readers, 
and fully merits the large circulation which it has doubtless realized. 
The copy we have is in too small a type for the aged and tender eyed. 
The tendency of modern publications is by close printing and small 
type to restrict the most useful works to the new generation; but the 
old one ought, if only for pity, to be allowed some share in the good 
things that are now abroad in the world. 





BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





WE are glad to learn that Mr. Josiah Conder, who has enriched our theological 
literature with the Literary History of the New Testament and other valuable 
works of great ability and research, has now in the press a volume of much pro- 
mise— The Harmony of History with Prophecy, in the shape of an Exposition of the 
Apocalypse. In the announcement of this work it is justly stated, that ‘ numerous 
as are the works upon the Prophecies, there are few complete Expositions of the 
Book of Revelation. A compendious Commentary, in a — form, bringin 
down the historical interpretation of Fulfilled Prophecy to the present time, an 
combining the results of modern criticism with practical instruction, will, it is 
presumed, be regarded as not a superfluous or unacceptable undertaking.’ 


We have received the two first Numbers of anew American publication, The Theo- 
logical and Literary Journal, edited by David W. Lord. Its primary design is 
‘to refute the prevailing methods of interpreting the prophetic me and unfold 
the true laws of their explication.’ Until the principal branches of that subject have 
been discussed, and the works concerning it that are now considered as of authori 
reviewed, one article in regard to it, and sometimes more, will appear in eac 
Number. It is to treat also of other theological themes as occasion requires, of 
morals, science, and literature generally, either in independent articles or in reviews 
of books. There is much in this publication that will be interesting to the students 
of prophecy, and even those who cannot subscribe to all the views of the Editor will 
find cause to regard his abilities and learning with respect. Nearly one-half of the 
first Number is occupied by a searching and somewhat disparaging review of 
Stuart's Commentary on the Apocalypse, the writer of which seems to think that the 
Revelation has been neglected by Biblical scholars—an opinion in which we are 
very far from concurring. An equally large proportion of the second Number is 
taken up by an article on the harm of Symbolical Representation; and this will 
probably be of the most interest of all the contents of the two Numbers to the class 
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of readers for whom the publication is intended. The papers not on prophecy are 
executed with ability and judgment. 


But that it has become common to see the same impulses simultaneously operating 
wide apart, it might excite surprise to find a Quarterly Journal devoted to investi- 
gations of prophecy appearing in this country at the same time with the above 
—both also, among other points of analogy, advocating the pre-millennial advent of 
our Lord. This is the Quarter! Journal of Prophecy, two of the principal papers 
in the first Number of which (‘ How should Unfulfilled Prophecy be Studied ?’ and 
‘ The General Scope of the Apocalypse ’) are on the same subjects as the two prin- 
cipal articles in the first Number of the American publication. The English 
Journal is, however, more exclusively than the American devoted to unfulfilled 
Prophecy, and is hence more exclusively addressed to those who take interest in the 
study ; but this is a large and etm proportion of the religious public, and the 
work has every chance of the success which we desire for it. 


Our Quarterly List of Foreign Publications in Sacred Literature usually affords 
in the most compendious form much of the information which might otherwise 
appear in our Biblical Intelligence, which is therefore (to avoid repeating the same 
intimations in another shape) rendered at times comparatively meagre in its intima- 
tions. These lists are in our judgment far more useful than any separate announce- 
ment, as they enable the reader to see at one view all that has lately been done in 
this branch of foreign literature. That ‘ all’ continues to be but little this quarter ; 
the samne causes which have checked literary production in this country having still 
more seriously operated on the Continent. The great scholars of Germany are 
still doubtless at work, but they abstain from producing the results of their labours 
till the subsidence of political excitement affords them the hope of finding readers. 
The first season of calm will doubtless bring forth in abundance the fruits which 
have been silently ripening during the storm, 


We have before us the two first Numbers of a new weekly publication, of a class 
still peculiar to Germany, called the Freie Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung, which the 
second title describes as being the ‘ organ of the democratic development of religious 
church objects and life in Germany.’ It is founded and edited by Dr. Ludwig 
Roach, and which is more ecclesiastical than some of its contemporaries and more 
literary than others, adopts as its leading object ‘ the separation of the Church from 
the State, and the School from the Church.’ 


We have seen a Prospectus of the Pastoral-Kirchenzeitung fiir die Evangelisch- 
Lutheranische Kirche—a monthly publication, the first Number of which is to 
appear in February, 1849. It is to be distinguished from all existing periodicals, 
by the exclusive appropriation of its pages to matters connected with the service of 
the ministry. It will be published at Berlin, and the Prospectus is signed by 
G. Ch. H. Stip as Editor. 


The Germans, who seem to watch our religious affairs and development much 
more narrowly than ourselves, have now taken up the subject of Irvingism—a name 
(Irvingismus) which much strikes the eye now in looking over German publica- 
tions. A long article on the subject runs through several recent Numbers of 
Tholuck’s Anzeiger. 


The Rev. J. R. Tiele has published a Chronology of the Old Testament fram 
Adam to the return of the Jews from Babylon in the first year of Cyrus (Chro- 
nologie des Alten Testaments, &c.). It is designed:for theologians and educated per- 
sons, particularly students in history. It is illustrated with six engraved plates. 
The work has not come under our own notice, but is spoken of very favourably in 
the German reviews as an important work, executed with ability and thorough 
knowledge. 


Tischendorf has lately published the first half (containing the Gospels) of the 
second Leipzig edition of his Novum Testamentum Graece, and the remainder was to 


appear in ber, and probably has been produced, though we have not yet seen 
it announced. 
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The Rev. Dr. Trautmann, Lutheran pastor in Waldenburg, has just published 
Die Apostoliche Kirche, oder Gemalde der Christlichen Kirche zur Zeit der Apostel, 
—‘ The Apostolie Church, or a Portraiture of the Christian Church in the time of 
the Apostles: an Historical Investigation.’ ‘This work owes its origin to a series 
of lectures delivered by the author some years ago in Dresden. From the Pro- 
spectus and table of contents, which is all we have yet seen of it, this work would 
seem to be of much interest and importance. We shall not lose sight of it. 


During the winter semester, 1848-1849, the following Professors will lecture 
on the subjects annexed to their names :—At the University of BresLav— Professor 
Schulz, on ‘ Introduction to the New Testament,’ and on * The Gospels and John’s 
Epistles ;’ Hahn, on ‘ The Epistles to the Galatians and 1 Corinthians ; Rabiger, 
on‘ The Psalms and the Apocalypse; Oehler, on ‘ The History of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian Theology ;’ Bernstein, on ‘The Syriac Language,’ and on ‘ The 
Koran ;’ Neumann, on ‘ Hebrew Grammar.’ At Boxn—Krah on ‘ The Geography 
of Palestine,’ and on ‘ The Apostolic Fathers ;' Hasse, on ‘Old Testament History ;’ 
Bleek, on ‘ Introduction to the New Testament,’ on ‘ Job,’ and on ‘ The Synoptical 
Gospels ;? Sommer, on ‘Genesis ;’ Nagel, on ‘ The Psalms,’ and on ‘ Messianic 
Prophecy ; Dorner, on ‘ The Old Testament Theology;’ Freitag, on ‘ Hebrew 
Grammar,’ At Gressen—Knobel, on ‘ Hebrew Archeology,’ on ‘ Exodus,’ and on 
‘ Isaiah ;’ Credner, on ‘ The Biblical Theology of the New Testament,’ and on 
‘Church History ;’ Baur, on ‘ Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology,’ and on 
‘ The Historical Development of Messianic Expectations. At TusinceN—Baur, 
on ‘ Christian Doctrine-History,’ and on ‘ Introduction to the New ‘Testament ;’ 
Schmid, on ‘ The Epistle to the Romans; Beck, on ‘ Micah, Joel, and Nahum ;’ 
Landerer, on ‘The Synoptical Gospels ;’ Dillman, on ‘ Historical Development of 
Messianic Ideas among the Israelites till the time of Christ. At Lerpz1g—Tuch, 
on ‘ Isaiah,’ and on ‘ The Introduction to the Old Testament;’ Theile, on ‘ The 
Gospel of John ;’ Harless, on ‘ The History of Christ’s Sufferings ;' F. W. Lindner, 
on ‘ Biblical Psychology ;’ Anger, on ‘ Historico-critical Introduction to the New 
Testament,’ ‘ Biblical Pissiacy of the Old Testament,’ and on ‘ Matthew’s Gospel ;’ 
‘Tischsendorf, on ‘ The Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians ;? W. B. Lindner, 
on ‘ Colossians and Ephesians ; Hiinsel, on ‘ The Epistles of Peter.” At Rostock 
—Professor Delitzsch, on ‘ Introduction to the Old Testament,’ on ‘ The Psalms of 
Asaph and the Korahites,’ and on ‘ The Epistle to the Hebrews ;’ Bauermeister, on 
* Historico-critical Introduction to the New Testament,’ on ‘ The Interpretation of 
the First Three Gospels,’ and on ‘ John’s Epistles and the Revelation ;’ Wiggers, 
on ‘ The Interpretation of Matthew, Mark, and Luke,’ and on ‘ The Epistle to the 
Galatians.’ At GrrerswaLp—Kosegarten, on ‘Hebrew Archeology,’ and on ‘ The 
Book of Job; Gass, on ‘ The Biblical Theology of the New Testament ;’ on ‘ The 
Epistle to the Romans,’ and on ‘ Doctrine-History ; Schirmer, on ‘ Galatians, 
Ephesians, and Philippians,’ and on ‘ Theological Encyclopedia ; Vogt, on 
‘ Corinthians,’ on ‘ Symbolik,’ and on ‘ Homiletik ;’ Semisch, on ‘ The Messianic 
passages of Genesis,’ on ‘ Church History since the Reformation.’ This is all we 
can supply now, but we shall continue this selection in our next, for the purpose of 
acquainting our readers with the kind of subjects which en the attention of 
German professors, and form a part of theological education in the Universities of 
Germany. 


A reprint from the last Leipsic edition of Hahn’s Hebrew Bible is advertised in 
the American papers. It has been carried through the press under the supervision 
of two of the best Hebrew scholars in that country. It is printed on fine paper, 
bound in a superior manner, and altogether more attractive than the German edition 
of this favourite Bible. 


De Wette has in the press Vol. iii. Part 2 (Die Offenbarung Johannis) of his 
Exegetisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. 


The American Book Lists exhibit an unusual proportion of original works 
(i. e, not mere reprints of English books), but none of any importance in Sacred 
Literature. 


THE 
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Tue Jorpan AND Deap SEa.—Since our last Number somewhat full particulars 
respecting the American exploration of the Jordan and Dead Sea have transpired, 
The principal source of information is from an article, from the pen of Lieut. 
Maury, in the (American) Southern Literary Messenger. We have not seen this 
publication ; but we adopt from the American Literary World the following abstract 
of its contents :— 

‘In November, 1847, the store-ship “Supply” took out Lieuts. Lynch and Dale, 
and two metallic boats as transports. These boats were carried over mountain gorges 
and precipices by the party appointed for the expedition ; and on the 8th of April, 
1848, they were launched upon the Sea of Galilee. 

‘ The navigation of the Jordau was found to be most difficult and dangerous from 
its frequent and fearful rapids. Lieut. Lynch solves the secret of the depression 
between Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea by the tortuous course of the Jordan, 
which, in a distance of sixty miles, winds through a course of two hundred miles. 
Within this distance Lieut. Lynch and his party plunged down no less than twenty- 
seven threatening rapids, besides many others of less descent. The difference of the 
level between the two seas.is over a thousand feet. 

‘ The water of the Jordan was sweet to within a few hundred yards of its mouth. 
The waters of the sea were devoid of smell, but bitter, salt, and nauseous. Upon 
entering it, the boats were encountered by a gale, and “ it seemed as if the bows, 
so dense was the water, were encountering the sledge-hammers of the Titans, instead 
of the opposing waves of an angry sea.” 

‘The party proceeded daily with their explorations, making topographical 
sketches as they went, until they reached the southern extremity of the sea. Having 
circumnavigated the lake, they returned to their place of departure, and brought 
back their boats in as complete order as they received them at New York. They 
were all in fine health. 

‘ Thanks to the good management of Lieut. Lynch, the whole cost of this scien- 
tific exploration of the Dead was but seven hundred dollars. 

‘From the letters of Lieut. Lynch, quoted by Lieut. Maury, we transfer the 
following interesting facts elicited by exploration :— 

‘« The bottom of the northern half of this sea is almost an entire plain. Its 
meridional lines at a short distance from the shore scarcely vary in depth. The 
deepest soundings thus far 189 fathoms (1128 feet). Near the shore, the bottom is 
generally an incrustation of salt; but the intermediate one is soft mud, with many 
rectangular crystals—mostly cubes—of pure salt. At one time Stellwager’s lead 
brought up nothing but crystals. 

‘“ The southern half of the sea is as shallow as the northern one is deep; and for 
about one-fourth of its entire length the depth does not exceed three fathoms (18 feet). 
Its southern bed has presented no crystals, but the shores are lined with incrustations 
of salt ; and when we landed at Usdum, in the space of an hour, our foot-prints were 
coated with crystallization. ‘ 

‘ “ The opposite shores of the peninsula and the west coast present evident marks 
of disruption. 

‘“ There are unquestionably birds and insects upon the shores, and ducks are 
sometimes upon the sea, for we have seen them—but cannot detect any living thing 
within it, although the salt streams flowing into it contain fish. I feel sure that the 
results of this survey will fully sustain the Scriptural account of the cities of the 
plain.” 

‘He thus speaks of the Jordan: “ The Jordan, although rapid and impetuous, 
is graceful in its windings and fringed with luxuriance, while its waters are sweet, 
clear, cool, and refreshing.” 

‘ After the survey of the sea, the party proceeded to determine the height of the 
mountains on its shores, and to run a level thence via Jerusalem to the Mediter- 
ranean, They found the summit of the west bank of the Dead Sea more than one 
thousand feet above its surface, and very nearly on a level with the Mediterranean. 

*“ Tt is a curious fact,” says Lieut. Maury, “that the distance from the top to the 
bottom of the Dead Sea, measures the height of its banks, the elevation of the Medi- 
terranean, and the difference of the level between the bottom [surface ?] of the two 
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seas, and that the depth of the Dead Sea is also an exact multiple of the height of 
Jerusalem above it.” 

‘ Another no less singular fact, in the opinion of Lieut. Lynch, “ is that the 
bottom of the Dead Sea forms two submerged plains, an elevated and a depressed one. 
The first, its southern part, of slimy mud covered by a shallow bay ; the last, its 
northern and largest portion, of ave | and incrustations and rectangular crystals of 
salt, at a great depth, with a narrow ravine running through it, corresponding with 
=~ bed of the river Jordan at one extremity, and the Wady ‘el Jeib’ at the 
other.” ’ 

Tt is added, ‘The result of the level run between the Dead Sea and the 
Mediterranean has not yet been made public, any further than may be inferred 
from the statement of Lieut Maury, that the depth of the Dead Sea measures 
the elevation of the Mediterranean above it. From this we may draw the con- 
clusion that the depression of the Dead Sea, as found by this level, will not 
greatly vary from the measurement of Lieut. Lynch,’ &c. It will be remem- 
bered that this measurement was somewhat questioned by Dr. Robinson, as 
well as by Carl Ritter (see our last Number); and one important result of the 
exploration is to solve the difficulty which led them to distrust the alleged depres- 
sion of the Dead Sea, by establishing the existence of the very rapids which they 
found to be necessary, but of which no accounts were possessed. Nothing can 
more clearly show how imperfectly this region has been known than the fact that 
this most remarkable feature of the Jordan’s course has not been disclosed till the 
year 1848. 


The Literary World states that the party returned to Acre on the 9th of June, 
after an absence of a little over two months. They were reported as being in good 
health, yet such had been their exhaustion from heat and fatigue, that Lieut. 
Lynch felt it to be his duty to forego running a level to the Lake of Tiberias, and 
to get as soon as possible among the mountains. They proceeded, therefore, by 
way of Anti-Lebanon to Damascus, and thence to Beirut, where they arrived 
June 30th. At that time a number of the party were suffering from sickness; but, 
after a course of medical treatment for a fortnight, they were considered out of all 
danger. But, while waiting at Beirut for the return of their ship, Lieut. Dale, the 
second in command, ‘an accomplished officer and engineer, was taken ill of 
nervous fever, and died on the 24th of July, at the summer residence of the Rev. 
Eli Smith in Lebanon, to which he had been removed. 

A translation from the French of the Courrier de Constantinople, embodying 
most of these particulars, appeared in the ‘Times’ newspaper of November 21. 
From this we learn that Lieut. Lynch, with some of the officers of supply, pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople in the first instance, ‘to obtain permission of the Ottoman 
Government to explore the Lake of Tiberias. This was granted, and the recom- 
mendation given by the Sultan to the different officers of the places visited, obtained 
for the intrepid ‘officers every kind of assistance required. Nobody opposed the 
scientific research, the Arabs themselves offering their assistance, and frequently 
declining any remuneration for aid, often of the most valuable kind.’ 
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Anderson (Rev. J.) —Chronicles of the Kirk; or, Scenes and Stories from the 
History of the Church of Scotland, from the Earliest Period to the Second Reformation. For 
the Young. 12mo., (Edinburgh), pp. 602, 

Anthony (J.)—Memoir of the Rev. Isaae Anthony, of Hertford, By the 
Rev. John Hayden. svo. (Hertford), pp. 54. 

Barnes’ (A.)— New Testament, by J. Cobbin. 2 vols. 4to.; 10 vols. 12mo. 

Bartlett (W. H.)—Forty Days in the Desert on the Track of the Israelites ; 
~ bend from Cairo by Wady Feiran to Mount Sinai and Petra. Royal 8vo. pp. 210, with 


P . 
Beecher (E.)—Baptism, with reference to Import and Modes. pp. 362. 


Bible (The) of Every Land; or, a History, critical and philological, of all 
the Versions of the Sacred Scriptures in every Languaye and Dialect into which translations 
a va —_ with specimen portions in their own characters, and Ethnographical Maps, 

art I. 4to. pp. 26. 

Birks (Rev. T, R.)—The Mystery of Providence ; or, the Prophetic History 
of . _ and Fall of the Roman Empire: an Historical Exposition of Rev. viii. 9. 12mo. 
pp. 468. 

Bouvier (J. B.)—A Treatise on Indulgences. ‘Translated from the French, 
with a preface, by the Rev. Frederick Oakeley. 12mo. pp. 348. 

Bowdler (Rev, T,)—Prayers for a Christian Household ; chiefly taken from 
the Scriptures, from the Ancient Liturgies, and the Book of Common Prayer. Fep. pp. 194. 

Chalmers (Rev. T.)—Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
Edited by the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. Vol. 5, 8vo. pp. 508, 

Cobbold (Rev. R.)—A Voice from the Mount; or, Pastoral Letters upon Our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. Fep. 8vo. pp. 486. 

Donaldson (J. W.)—Maskil.le Sopher; the Principles and . Processes of 
Classical Philology, applied to the Analysis of the Hebrew Language. 8vo. pp. 50. 

Elliott (Rev. E. B.)—Vindiciz Horacie ; or, Twelve Letters to the Rev. 
Dr. Keith, in Reply to his Strictures on the Hore Apocalypticw. 8vo. pp. 296, 

English Puritan Divines in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth—Cartwright and 

is Contemporaries. 8vo. pp. 288. 

Faith and Infidelity. Part I. ‘Two Dissertations on the different periods of 
1260 years mentioned in the Aipoonbryat showing the dates of their commencement and end. 
Dissertation I.—The One Thousand ‘Two Hundred and Threescore Days of the 11th and 12th 
Chapters of Revelation, and the Forty and Two Months of the 13th Chapter. Dissertation If.— 
The Forty and Two Months of the 11th Chapter of Revelation, and the Time, Times, and an 
Half of the 12th Chapter of Daniel. 8vo. pp. 250. ; 

Fawcett (Rev. J.)—Early Records of the Church of England. 12mo. 
(Leeds), pp. 80. : ‘ 

Goodheart (Rev. C. J.)—The Lawfulness of Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister examined by Scripture; in a Letter toa Friend. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Guyer (T. 8S.)\—A Memoir of the Rev. Thomas 8, Guyer, of Ryde. By John 
Parry. 12mo. pp. 428. 

Hicks (Rev. J.)—Catechetical Lectures on the Incarnation and Childhood of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, 12mo. pp. 150. 

Hingston (Rev, G. C.)—Gospel Inquiries : Five Sermons on as many Solemn 
Questions of the Gospel Narratives. 12mo. pp. 200. 


: Hengstenberg (E. W.)—Commentary on the Psalms, Translated by the 


Rev. John Thomson and Rev. Patrick Fairbairn. Vol. 3, 8vo. pp. 648. 
Index to the Persons, Places, and Subjects oecurring in the Holy Scriptures. 
12mo. pp. 100, with Maps. j 
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Jones (H.)—The Christian’s Example, as exhibited in the Life and Cha- 
racter of our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ. 12mo. pp. 196. ‘ 


Jowett (Rev. Wm.)—Scripture Characters from™Moses to Daniel ; comprising 
the Period of Israel dwelling in Egypt, in the Wilderness, Holy Land, and in Captivity. 
12mo. pp. 270. 

Kidd (Rev. R. B. P.)—Testimonies and Authorities, Divine and Human, in 
confirmation of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. Completed and arranged 
for the use of Students. 8vo. pp, 326. 

Liturgia Domestica ; Services for Every Morning and Evening of the Week, 
with Commemorations of the Fasts and Festivals, Domestic and other Occasions, from the Book 
of Common Prayer and other sources. For the Use of Families. 3d edition, 18mo. pp. 318. 

Marriott (C.)—University Extension and the Poor Scholar Question ; a Letter 
to the Rev. E. Woolcombe, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. &vo. pp. 14. 

Marsh (E. G.)—The Christian Doctrine of Sanctification considered, in Eight 
Sermons, preached at Oxford as the Bampton Lecture for 1848. 8vo. pp. 292. 

Paley (F. A.)—Some Account of the Faith and Doctrines of the Early Eng- 

—szlish Church, and the Nature of its Dependence on the See of Rome. 8vo. pp. 40. 

Peile (T. W.)— Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles ; designed chiefly for 
the use of Students of the Greek Text. Vol. 1, Romans—Corinthians. 8vo. pp. 504. 


Popular Theology tested by Modern Science. In a Series of Letters to a 
Friend. By a Well-wisher to Society. 8vo. pp. 50. 

Porter (Rev. J. S.)—Principles of Textual Criticism, with their application 
to the Texts of the Old and New Testaments. With 13 Lithographed and eoloured Fac- 
similes of interesting Biblical MSS. 8vo. pp. 538. 

Pusey (Rev. E. B.)—Sermons during the Season from Advent to Whitsuntide. 
2d edition, 8vo. pp. 410. 

Remarks (A Few) on some of the Dates mentioned in the Books of Daniel 
and of the Revelation. By a Layman. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Rogers (J.)—Reasons why a New Edition of the Peschito, or Ancient Syriac 
Version of the Old Testament, should be published with Varia Lectiones from Ancient MSS. 
and Editions. 8vo. (Oxford), pp. 28. 

Scriptural Reasons against the Doctrine of Christ’s Pre-Millennial Advent. 
12mo. pp. 42. 

Selwyn’s Chart of Prophecy, from Adam to Christ. 2 parts. 


Sheppard (J.)—On Trees ; their Uses and Biography; being the substance, 
with additions, of two Lectures delivered before the Frome Institution and in Bristol. 18mo. 
pp. 177, 12 Illustrations. , 

Smith (J.)—Fifty-two Sermons, adapted to each Sunday in the year, and 
addressed more especially to trace and explain the connection between the Doctrines, Duties, 
and Consolations of Religion. 8vo. pp. 542. 

Some Thoughts on the Necessity of Rites and Ceremonies in the Church, and 
on the Apostolical Succession. 8vo. pp. 60. 


Stuart (Moses)—Exegetical Essays on several Words relating to Future 
Punishments. With a recommepdatory Preface by Samuel Davidson, LL.D. 12mo. (Edin- 
burgh), pp. 182. 

Trollope (Rev. W.)—The Greek Litergy of St. James. Edited, with an 

* English Introduction and Notes, together with a Latin Version of the Syriac Copy of the Greek 
Text, restored to its original purity, and accompanied by a literal English Translation. 8vo. 
(Edinb.) pp. 176. 

Thom (A.)—Cheonolegy of Prophec , tracing the various Courses of Divine 
Providence, from the Flood to the End of Time, in the Light as well of National Annals as of 
Scriptural Predictions. Post 8vo. pp. 332. 

Watson (Rev. A.)—The Devout Churchman, or Daily Meditations from 
Advent to the Close of the Christian Year. Compiled and arranged on the model of the Book 
of Common Prayer. In2vols. Vol. 2, post 8vo. pp. 506. 

Wilberforce (Rev. R. 1.)—The Doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in relation to Mankind and to the Church. _8vo. pp. 572. 

Wright (T.), Edited by—Early Travels in Palestine ; comprising the Narra- 
tives of Arculf, Willibald, Bernard, Scewulf, Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John Maunde- 
ville, De la Brocquiére, and Maundsell, With Notes. 12mo. pp. 548. 
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Bible, Polyglotte—Hebrew, Septuagint, Vulgate, and Luther’s German ‘Trans- 
lation.— Die Polyglottenbibel. erausgeg. mit d. Varianten d. Vorziigl. Uebersetz, v. R. 
Stier und K. G. Theile. Vol. I.: Pentateuch. Royal 8vo. (Bielefeld). 


Bland.—Le Christianisme avant Jésus-Christ. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Botta et Flandin.—Monumens de Ninive. Fol., Liv. 1 to 83. 
Caspari (C. P.)—Beitriige zur Einleitung in das Buch Jesaia u. zur Geschichte 
er jesaianischen Zeit. 8vo. (Berl.) 

Grammatica Arabica in usum Academicarum. Accedit brevis 
4 Chrestomathia ex Codd. Msecr, concinnata. 8vo. (Leipz.) 

Deuoin.—Méditations de Saint-Anselme, archevéque de Cantorbéry et docteur 

de l’église. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Erbkam (H. W.)—Geschichte d. protestantischen Sekten im Zeitalter der Re- 
i formation. 8vo. (Hamb.) 
th Grotefend (G. F.)—Bemerkungen zur Inschrift eines Thongefiisses mit babylon. 
| Keilschrift. 4to. (Gétting.) 

Heevernick (H. A. C.)—Vorlesungen iiber d. Theologie d. alten Testaments. 
| Herausg. v. Hahn, mit einem Vorworte yon J, A. Dorner. 8vo. th Erlang). 
Kimchi (Rabbi D.) Radicum Liber s. Hebreeum Bibliorum Lexicon. Cum 

animadv. Elie Levite. Edid. J. H. R. Biesenthal et F. Lebricht. 4to. (Berl.) 

Kurtz (T. H.)—Geschichte des alten Bundes. Vol. I. 8vo. (Berl.) 


? Loriot.—Sermons sur les plus importantes matiéres de la doctrine chrétienne, 
7 vols. 8vo. 

Luecke (F.)—Versuch einer vollstind,.Einleitung in die Offenbarung des 

A Johannes u. in d. apokalypt. Litteratur tiberhaupt. 2 verm. u. verb. Aufl. Part 1: Der 

Begriff u. die Geschichte d. apokalypt. Litteratur. 8vo. (Bonn), 


Nitzsch (C. I.)—Prakt. Theologie. 2 Bd.: Das kirchl. Verfahren od. die 
Kuntslehren. 1. Abth.: Der Dienst am Wort. 8vo. (Bonn.) 


if Pezron.—Histoire Evangélique confirmée par la Judaique et la Romaine. 











2 vols. 8vo. 
Roos (M. F.) —Die Lehre u. Lebensgeschichte Jesu Christi d. Sohnes Gottes, 
nach den vier Evangelist fen. 2. Thl.: enth. die Lebensgeschichte Jesu Christi. In 


2 Aufl, auf’s neue hrsg. u. verm. v. d, Enkel desselben M. W. F. Roos. 12mo. (Tibing.) 

Scholz (J. M. A.)—Einleitung in die heil. Schriften des alt. u. neu. Testa- 
ment. Vol. III.: Specielle Einleitung in die poetischen u. prophet. Biicher des alt. Test. 8vo, 

Semisch (K.)—Die apostolischen Denkwiirdigkeiten des Miirtyrers Justinus. 
Zur Geschichte der Aechtheit der kanonischen Evangelien. 8vo. (Ham.) e 

Testamentum, Novum, Graece, ad fid. codicis principis Vatic. ed. integram 
varietatem versionis Il. vel. III. saec. codd, Alexandrinorum IV. vel V. Graeco-Latinor. V1.— 
VII, s. denuo examinatam et XI. codd. Orientalium IV.—XV. s. nec non Slavonicor. X1.—XIII, 
s. nune primum collatam adjecit Ed. de Muralto. Editio major, 12mo. (Hamb.) 

Ullmann (C.)—Die biirgerliche u. polit. Gleichberechtigung aller Con- 
fessionen ; die unbeschrinkte Freiheit der Sektenbildg. ; u. die Trenng. der Kirche vom Staat, 
im Zusammenhang erwogen. 8vo. (Stuttg.) 

Volbeding (J. E.)—Thesaurus commentationum selectarum et antiq. et recent. 
illustrandis antiquitatibus Christ. inservientium. Vol. II. Part I. 8vo. (Lips.) 

Wette (W. L. M. de)—Lehrbuch der histor.-krit. Einleitung in die Bibel 
Alten u, Neuen Testaments. Vol. II. das Neue Test. 5e Aufl. 8vo. (Berl.) 

Wette (W. L. M. de).—Kurzgefasstes exeget. Handbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment. Vol, III. Part Il. : Die Offenbarung Johannis. 8vo. (Leipz.) 

Winer (G. B.)—Biblische Realworterbuch zum Handgebrauch. 3 sehr verb. 
u. verm. Aufl. Vol. II, Part 2 (Paran—Satan), svo. (Leipz.) 

Zimmermann (C.)—Atlas von Palestina zu Ritters Erdkunde von Palestina in 
15 Blatter (15 col’d maps). Fol. (Berl.) 

















